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eUEFACE. 

tarn followiog pages oonlun tlw fubetuicM of tlie LMtjrM 
which, for Bereral Tears, faave been deliTcred to the olasMH ui 
Intellectaal Philoeophy, in Brown University. 

Haviog been intended for oral deliverr, they were, in many 
respeota, modified by the ciroaraatsnoefl of thdr origio. Hence, 
illuetrationB have been iutroduoed more freely than would ot^i> 
wise have seemed neoeeeary. In prepariog them fbr the press, 
bowerer, I vaa led to oonsider the class of persona for whose 
nse tbqy were prindpally designed. I remembered the diffi* 
oulty of fixing definitely in the mind of the popil the nature 
utd limits of subjective tmth ; and therefbre allowed ray tuatnuv 
tiosa to retain in general the form which they had previooaly 
assumed. 'Whether I have in this respect judged winely, it ia 
not for me to determine. 

I have not entered upon the disonsaion of many of the tt^ica 
whii^ have called into exercise the acumen of the ablest meta- 
physiciiuis. Intended to serve the purposes of a test^book, it 
was neoessaty that the volume should be compressed within a 
compass adBpt«d to die time usually allotted to the study of 
this science in the oolites of our country. I have, therefore, 
attempted to present and illustrate the important truths in intel- 
lectual philosophy, rather than the inferences which may be 
drawn from them, or the doctrines which they may presuppose. 
These may be pursued to any length, at the (^tion of the teacher. 
If I have not entered upon these discussions, I hope that I have 
prepared the way for their more ample and truthful develop* 

-««• 769774 „„,,„,„ 



XT PRBFAOE. 

It hu been my deeire to render tluB work an ud to meBta] 
Improvanent. For this purpose, I have added piaotical BOgf 
gestioDB OD the onltivation of the eereral &ciiltie8. EaroMt* 
miaded young men freqaentl; err in their attempts at f«lf>im- 
(irovuneut. It has eeemed t» me, therefore, that a work of this 
kind would be manifestly imperfect, did it mA, directly as wM 
as in^rectly, aid the itudent in hiB'eflbrta to diacipiine and 
■trengthen his intellectual energiee. 

Id order to encourage more extensire reading upon the sub* 
jeot than can be furnished in a text-book, I have added refer- 
«iicee to a number of works of easy access, speoifyiog the places 
in which the toplos treated of were discussed. In this labor, I 
have availed myself of the assistance of my former pupils, Ur. 
Samujo. Bkooks, now instructor in Greek, in this University, 
and Mr. Lucius W. Bancbott, of Worcester, Mass. To these 
gentlemen the student is indebted for whatever ben^t he may 
derive &om this feature of the work. 

For the many imperfections of this volume, the author con- 
soles himself with the reflection, that it has been written and 
prepared for the press under Uie pressure of other important 
and ireqoently distracting avocations. In the humble hope 
that it may, nevertheless, facilitate the study of tbie interesU 
ing department of human knowledge, i( if with diffideno^ 
submitted to the judgment of the publio 

Bbown Umivibsitt, Sejit 14, 1864. 










PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



It was my design, soon after this volnmfi was published, 
to subject it to a thorough revision, and make such oop- 
reotions in the text as were evidently needed. I found 
mye^, however, unable at the time to accomplish my 
intention, in consequence of several other nucKpected and ' 
imperative obligations ; and, subsequently, by reason of a 
long period of imperfect health. I have devoted to this 
work the first leisure that I have been able to command ; 
and have corrected the text with all the attention in my 
power. I hope that I have improved it. 

In this labor I have beefa greatly assisted by the aid of 
wiother. Some time since, I received from an anonymous 
fiiend a copious Ust of valaSble corrections, of which I 
have freely availed mysell I t^ke this method of ezprees- 
tng my sincere gratitude to my unknown benefaotor ; and 
I beg him to receive my thanks for his careAil reading of 
tlie text, and for his many valuable guggesUooB. Most 
of these I have thankfully adopted. 

P. TATLASD. 
^ K t, J%. 18U. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

DKriNmON OF THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS 

Is7ELLBCTUAL PHILOSOPHE treats of the &ciilties of thi 
buraan mind, and of the laws by vhich they are governed. 

The only fonnB of existence which, in our present stat« 
we are capE,ble of knowing, are matter and mind. It ib the 
mind alone that knowa. When, therefore, we cognize 
matter, the object known, and tbe snbject which knows, are 
numerically distinct When, on the other hand, we cog- 
nize mind, the mind which knows and the mind which ii 
known are numerically the same. The mind knows, and 
the mind is the object of knowledge. 

1 . The mind becomes cognizant of the existence and qual- 
ities of matter, tliat is, of the world external to itself, by 
means of the Perceptive faculties. It knows not what 
matter is, or what is the essence of matter, bnt only its 
qualities ; that is, its power of aiiecting us in this or that 
manner. When we say, " This is gold," we do not pretend 
to know what the essence of gold is, but merely that there 
is something possessed of certain qualities, or powers of cre- 
Rting in us certain affectjons. 

2. In a similar manner we become acquainted with the 
energies of our own mind. We are not cognizant of the 
mind itself, but only of the a<^on of its feculties or sensi- 
Ulitios. When we th'nk, remember, or reason ; whwi we 
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. are joytult m ud, -vhea ve deliberate or rest Te, we know 
that these He\ ^ral states }f the mind exist, and that thejr an 
predicated of the being whom I denominate I, or myself. 
The power bj which we become cognizant to ourselves of 
these mental states ia called Consciousness. When, by an 
act of volition, a particular mental state is made the object 
of distiact and continuous thought, the act ia denominated 
Reflection. 

S. An idea of perception or of consciousness terminates aa 
soon as another idea succeeds it It is perfect and complete 
within itself, and is not oeoeasarily comiected with uiything 
else. I see a ball either at rest or in motion ; I turn my 
eyes in another directioa and perceive a tree or a bouse ; in 
a moment afterwards they are both violently thrown down. 
I am conscious of several separate perceptions, which follow 
each other in succession. Each one of these mental acts ia 
complete within itself, and might have been ooonected with 
no otlier. We find, however, that these ideas of perception 
are not thus disconnected. They do not terminate in them- 
selves, but give occasion to otliet ideas of great importance; 
ideas which, but for the acts of perception, could never have 
existed. Thus, we saw a house standing, we now- see it 
fallen ; there at once arises ia the mind the idea of a uause, 
■^ or of something which has occasioned this change. Several 
ideas following in successicm, occasion the idea of duration. 
The existence of these secondary ideas under these, circum- 
Btances is owing te the constitution of the human mind 
itself. It suggests to us these ideas, which, when once coo- . 
ceived, are original and independent. This power of the 
mind is termed Original Suggestion. 

4. The knowledge acquired both by our perceptive fecal- 
ties and by consciousness, as well as much that is given us 
by original ' suggestion, b the knowledge of things or actt 
as iudividuab. We oerceive single objecle; w« are nm 
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■oiouB of single mental states. These pass svaj and become 
recollections. The recollections are like their orif^ab, 
merely recolleotiooa of individuals. Had we no othei 
power, our knowledge wonld consist oS separate isolated 
ideas, without either cohesion or olaasifioation. Our knowl- 
edge would be all either <^ single individnab, or of singlo 
,&cta perfinmed hy particular agents. When, however, we 
reflect upon our knowledge, we find it to be of a totally 
di&rent character. It is almost all of classes. With the 
exception of proper names, all the nouns of a language des< 
ignate classes ; that is, ideas of genera and species, and not 
ideas of individuals. There must, ^erefiwe, exist a power 
of the mind hj which we tranrform these ideas of individuals 
into ideas of generals. We give to this complex power the 
name of Abalraction. 

5. We have thus &r oonsidered the intellectual faculties 
without reference to the element of time. We, however, all 
know that the ideas obtained in the past remain with us at 
this present. The history of our lives &om infancy is con- 
tinually before UB, or, at the conunand of the will, it may be 
B[vead out before our oonscionsness. We know that the 
ideas which we now acquire may be retained forever. Nay, 
more, we are conscious of a power of recalling at will the 
knowledge which we have once made our own. The &culty 
by which we do this is sailed Memory . 

6. Possessed of theee powers, we might obtain all the 
ideas arising from perception, consciousness and original 
HQ^eetHRt ; we might modify them into genera and species, 
we might treasure them up in our memory and recall 
them at will. But we could proceed no farther. Our 
knowledge would consist wholly of facts, or the informa- 
tion which we have derived either from our own observa- 
tion or tbe observation of others. But this manifestly is 
not bur condition. Wo are able to make nee if the knowl* 
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idge aaqnir«d by. the powere of whioh I h&ve ^keiij ia 
Buch a maimer as to arrive at truth he^ytn unknown, truth 
which these powers could never have revealed to ns. Id 
this taanner we make nae of the keta in geology in order to 
determine the changes which have taken place in tJie hietorjr 
of oar gl(^ Thoe, from the laioms and definitions of 
geometry, ve proceed to demoBstrate the profinuideBt tnitha . 
of that scienoe. The &ouUy by which we thus proceed ia 
the inreatigatioc of truth is termed Reason. 

7. Thus far we have treated of those powers whidi give 
ns knowledge of things and rdatjons actuallj existing, oi 
which modify and use this knowledge. Were we limited to 
diese, we could consider no conception but as actually true. 
We could conceive of nothing except that which we had 
perceived, or which some we had perceived for us. But we 
find ourselves endowed whh a power of taking the elements 
of our knowled^ and combining them together at will. W« 
tfana form to ourselves pictures of things that never existed, 
and we give to them form and snbatance by the various 
processes of the fine arts. It was this power which cod- 
oeived the group of Laocoon, or Milton's Garden of Eden. 
We give to this power the name of Imagitiation. 

8. The exercise of all our fiicalties is generally agreeable, 
and sometimes is productive of exquisite pleasure. I look at 
a rainbow, I pursue a demonstration, I behold a successful 
efibrt in the fine arts, and in all these cases I am oonscious 
of a peculiar emotion. The causes producing this emotitm 
are unlike, but the mental feeling produced is essentially 
the same. Every one recognizes it under the name of the 
beautiful; and the sensibility by which we become capable 
sf this emotion is called Taste. 

The Realties which will be treated of in the present work 
vay, then, be briefly defined as follows : 

1. The Perceptive fitcultics are those bv which we ' lecuma 
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Mi^iiaintod widi the cziateiwe •od ^oalitiet of tfae external 
world. 

2. Ctmsdouaneas ia the fecultj by which ire becoma 
eognirant of tiie operations of our own minds. 

3. Origintil Suggestion is the faculify which gives rise 
to original ideas, occasioned by tlie perceptive bcnldes of 



4. Abslraccion is the Realty by which, from concepttooa 
of individnals, we form coDceptiooa of f^aen and ^eeiea, M*, 
in gesaral^ cftUssM. 

5. Memory is the &cnlty by which we retain and recall 
tar knowledge of the past 

6. Reason is that feculty by which, from the use of tilt 
knowledge obtained by the other bcnlticA, we are ^tabled to 
proceed to other and original knowledge. 

7. Imagination is that fiiculty by which, from materiab 
ah-eady existing in the mind, we form complicated concep- 
tions w mental images, according to our own will. 

8. Taste ia that sensibility by which we recognise the 
beauties and deformities of nature or art, deriving pleasure 
from the one. and saffering pain &t>m the othw. ' 

It is by no means intended to assert that these are all th« 
powers of a human soul. Besides these, it ia endowed with 
O Miaeienc e. or that bculty by which we are capable of 
moral obligation ; with will, or that motive fbrce by which 
we are impelled to action ; with the various emotions, in- 
Btincts and biases, which, as observatitxi teaches us, are 
parts of a human soul. These are, however, the most im- 
portant of those that are purely intellectual. In the follow- 
ing pages we shall consider them in the order in which they 
have been named. 

2 
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CHAPTER L 

TBS fEBCEPTIVE FACULTIES 

imiOH I. — OF OUB ENOWLBDOS OF HATTBR AND UlBu, 
THBRB 18 NO BBASON FOH SCPPOSINQ THK BB8BKCB 01 
UATTBR AND MIND THB SAME. THB BSLATION OF UIND 
TO UATIBK IN OtR PRBSBNT STATK. 

Op the essence of mind, as I have remarked, we knov 
nothing. All that we are able to affirm of it is, that it il 
something which perceives, reflects, remembers, believes, 
imagines, and wills ; but what that something is, which ex 
crts these energies, we know not It is fail; as we are eon- 
Bcioua of the action of these energies that we are oonscioiu 
of the existence of mind. It is only by the exertion of its 
own powers that the mind becomes cognisant of their exis- 
tence. The cc^nizance of its powers, however, gives us no 
knowledge of that essence of which they are predicated. 

In theee req>eots, our knowledge of mind is precisely 
Boalogous to our knowledge of matter. When we attempt to 
define matter, we affirm that it is something extended, divis- 
ible, solid, cqlored, eto. ; that is, we mention those of ita 
qualities which are cognizable by our senseo. In other 
ifnda, we affirm that it is something which has the power 
of acting us in this or that manner. When, however, the 
question is asked, what is this someUiing of which these 
qndities are predicated, we are silent. The knowledge of 
the 'qualities gives no knowledge of the ess^^nce to whicb 
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they belong. We cognize the qualities by means of oar 
perceptive powers ; but we haye no power by whiqh we an 
able to cognize essence, or absolute substance. 

This does not seem to be the fiict by accident, bat from 
necessity. If we reflect upon the nature of our faculties, 
we shall readily be convinced that, by our perceptive pow- 
ers, we learn that a particular object a^cts us in a particu- 
lar mMuier, creates in us a certain state of mind, or, in 
other words, gives ua a certain form of knowledge. I look 
upon snow, and there is created in my mind the idea of 
white. I look upon gold, I have at onoe the idea of yellow. 
Besides this, there is another idea created, which is, ihaX 
this quality, or power of creating in me this notion, belongs 
to the object which I contemplate. I thus not only gain 
the idea of white or yellow, bat the additional convictioii 
that snow is white and gold is yellow. 

The same remarks apply to our knowledge of mind. X 
am conscious of peroeptiw, of recollection, of pleasure, or 
pain. I thus acquire a notion of these several mental actsj 
and thus acertdn form of knowledge is given to me. Be* 
sides this, I have an instinctive belief that the mental en-> 
ergy which gives rise to this particular form of koowledgo 
is predicated of the thinking being whom I call I, or myaelf. 
If the knowledge which we derive from perception and con- 
■ciousness be analysed, I think it will be found to go dius 
far, but that, from the constitution of our nature, it can go 
no farther. 

But, while our knowledge of mind and our knowledge oF 
inatt«r agree in this respect, that neither of them gives us 
any information concerning essences, these two forms of 
knowledge are in other respects quite dissimilar. 

1. In the first place, it is obvious that the energies o( th« 
one and the qualities of tlie other are made known to us by 
lifierent powers of the mind. The ([ualitieB of matter ar* 
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KTesled to ns b^ our perceptive fiiculties, in wliich out 
q)intual and material natures are intimately united. The 
energies of mind are revealed to us b; conscionancss, one of 
the elemeDts exclnaively of our spiritual nature. It ia 
almost needless to remark, here, that tbie difference in tbe 
mode in which these forms of knowle^e are revealed to ua 
does not aS^t the evidence of the truth of either. Percep- 
tion and consciouaneaa are both original and legitimate 
fcources of belief We cannot philoBophicsIly deny the ex- 
istence of eitlier. The vorld without us and the world 
'Kithin us, the me and the not me, are both given to us by 
tbe prinejplea of our constitution as ultimate facts, which, 
whatever may be bis theory, every uian, from tbe necessity 
of his constitution, practieally admits. 

2. We always express tbe attributes of matter and the 
energies of mind by terms generically dissimilar. Th« 
qualities of matter we designate by adjectives, or terms 
3teaning something added to a substance, and wholly inca- 
pable of an actdve signification. Thus, we say of a ma- 
terifd object, it is hard, soft, white, black, warm or cold. 
On the other hand, we designate the energies of mind by 
active verbs or participles, terms which indicate a power 
residing in the subetance itselfl We say of mind, it thinks 
remembers, wills, imagines; or, that it is a thinking, will- 
ing, remembering, imagining substance. This difierence 
in our mode of speech is not accidental, but of necessity. If 
any one will make tbe experiment, he will find it impossible 
to express his eoncepticns on these subjects in any other 
manner. We are unable to conceive of thinking, reasoning, 
remembering, as qualities, or of white, black, or color, as ener- 
gies. We are so made that we are obliged to think of these 
ii&rent attnbut«8 as at the farthest remove from each 
>ther. 

From these remarks we discover the limit which has bens 
2* „ ...v.oi.gif 
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fixe] hj our Creator to our investigations on these saojectlL 
We perceive in the objects around us rarious qualities, and 
we know that these qualitiea must be predicated of some' 
thing, — for nothing, or that which does not exist, can have 
Doqualities, — but what that something is we knownot, Sc, 
again, we are conscious of the energies of mind, and we 
know that these energies must be ener^ee of something, 
while of the essence of that something we are equally igno- 
rant. Hence, in all our investigations respecting either 
matt«r or mind, we must abandon at the outset all inquitiea 
respecting essences or absolute substance, and confine our- 
selves to the observation of phenomena, their relations to 
each other, and the laws to which they are subjected. The 
progress of physical science within the last two centuries 
has been greatly accelerated by the practical acknowledg- 
ment of this law of investigation. Intellectual science can 
advance in no other direction. 

If, then, it be affirmed that the soul or the thinking prin- 
ciple in man is material, or that its essence is the same as the 
essence of matter, we answer : 

First, that the assertion is nnphilosophical, inasmuch as 
it transgresses the limits which the Creator has fixed to 
human inquiry. We have been endowed with no powera for 
cognizing the essence of anything, and therefore we paaa 
beyond our legitimate province in affirming anything on the 
subject. We can neither prove nor disprove it. We may 
show that no evidence can be adduced in favor of it ; that all 
the analogies bearing on the subject would lead to a di£fere&t 
conclusion ; and thus we may form the basis of an opinion 
merely, but ne can go no further. The nature of the case 
excludes all positive knowledge. 

Secondly, we reply that the assertion is nugatory. It ii 
affirmed that the essence of the soul is the same as the 
.Hscnce of matter. But what is the essonce of matter 1 We 
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m obliged to cocfees th&t we do not know. Whun, then- 
fore, we aseert thst the eaaence of the soal is &e same u 
the essence of matter, we merely assert that It is the same ad 
(omediing of which, by confession, we know absolntelj noth- 
ing. Were this assertion granted, it would tben add nothing 
whatever to the sum <^ human knowledge. Would it not be 
better frankly to ocmfees our ignorance oa the subject 7 

Thirdly, so &r as the grooods for an opinion exist, they 
fitTor precisely the i^posite opinion. 

The qualities of matter and the enei^es of mind are ai 
widely as possible difierent from «acb other. In all lan- 
goagea they are designated by difierent classes of words 
We recognize them by difierent powers of the mind, powers 
which cannot be used intwchangeably. Our senses cannot 
recognize the diooghts of the mind, nor can consciousneaa 
recognize the qnslitiea of matter. To assert, iJien, that the 
essence of mind and of matter is the same, is to assert, with- 
out the possibility of proof, that two things are the same, 
whit^ not only have no attribute in commtm, but of which 
the attribntee are as unlike as we are able to oonceire. 

It may not be out of place to enumerate the several men- 
tal states consequent upon the enunciation of any given 
propodtion. In tlie first place, the assertion is made with- 
oiA any evidence either in favor of or against it. In thia 
ease (supposing the veracity of ihe assertor not to be taken 
into view) my mind remains precisely as it was before. 
The assertion goes for nothijig. I have no opinion either 
&fi one way or the other. I neither believe nor dbbelieve, 
DOT have any tendency in either direction. In the second 
ease the assertion is made, and thongh sufficient proof is not 
presented to create belief, yet considerations, as, for instance, 
analogiea, are shown to exist, which create a probability 
other in &vor of or against the thing asserted. Here, 
then, is ground for an opinion, and liiv state of mind if i 
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changed. We neidter believe umt difdteliere, bnt we b^ 
ui (pinion either id GiTor of, or oontnrj to the aasertiea 
Id the third cai>e, the UHeition k sustabwd either by tjVff 
giatic rea8C4<ing, or by testimony oonfbrmed to the Ian 
of evideiw. Here a difierent state of miikd is produoed 
I believe it. I rel; upon it as I would upon a Dntter vhiek 
came within the oogniBauoe of my own pereeptioa or eon- 
eoiouaness. To illustrate these cases. A man aaserta that 
the moon is a mass of silver. His asaertbn leaves my 
miud where it was b^ro. I know nothing about it. 
Another man asserts that the {daaet Jupiter is or is not 
inhabited. He canoot prove it, but he prwonts varioui 
andt^ical &ot8 ia btumony with this assertjon. I form 
an opinifHL w the subject In the third oa«e, a man asserts 
that the Bon is so many millions of miles from the earth, 
and he proves, by testimony, that the otservationa fonuiog 
the data were nude, and he explains the mathematieal re^ 
poning by which this result ie obtained. I believe it, ami 
in my mind it takes its plaoe with other established fads. 
Any one, who will reflect upon the evidence presented io 
Sivor of the materiality a! the mind, oaa esaily determuu 
which of theee mental states it is entitled to prodnoe. 

But it has been sometimes said that the brain itself is ths 
miud, and that thought is one of its functions. The reason 
given for this belief is, that diseases of the Inain and nerves 
a^t the condition of the mind ; that the mind declines as 
they become dvibilitated by age, and t^at the mind becomea 
deranged when the brain suffers from disease. 

To this I would reply, that, bo far as I have observed, 
tlie facts are hardly stated with accuracy when this oouis* 
of argument is adopted, and a large class of facts bearing 
in an opposite direction is too frequently left out (^ view. 

But, granting the fiicts, they do not justify the cono)u< 
idoti that is drawn from thera. Suppose the brain to bf 
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ib« instilment whiob the mind uaes in its intercoarse vith 
tin eKternal world, — as, for instance, suppose tb« brun 
to aecreta tbe oiedium bj which the mind derives impres- 
■ioDB from without, and sends forth Tolitions from within,— 
•ojr derangemsat t^ this organ wovkt, bjr neceoBit;, create 
derangMnent in the forma of mental manifestation connected 
' with that derangement. Disease of the nerves ma; creat* 
&lse impressions, or ma; lead to acts at varianoe with tht 
■piritoal ToUtions. As t6e facts may be thus accounted for 
m the supposition Uiat the brain is aa organ used b; the 
mind, aa well as on the supposition that the twain is itself 
the organ of thonglit, the; Imto ths question precisely 
where tfiej found it. 

11^ then, it be asked, what is the relation which the mind 
holds to the mat«ial bod;1 our answer would be as follows : 
The mind seeata to be a s{»ritual essence, endowed with ft 
nmtj of o^ftcities, and oonneoted with the bod; by the 
principle of life. These capacities are first called into 
txerclBe by the organs of sense. So far as I can discover, 
tf a mind existed in a body incapable of receiving any im- 
pression from without, it would never think, and would, of 
course, be unconscious of its own existence. Aa soon, 
however, as it has been once awakened to action by impres- 
sions &(Hn witboat, all its various faculties in succession are 
called into exercise. Consciousness, original suggestion, 
memory, abstraction, and reason, begin at once to act 
I'hese various powers are developed and cultivated by sub- 
wqnent exercise, until this congeries of capacities, once so 
bkuk and negative, may at last be endowed with all the 
■mergies of a Newton or a Milton. 

Locke compares the mind to a sheet of blank paper; 
Professor Upham, to a stringed instrument, which is silent 
antil the hand of the artist sweeps over its chords. Both 
if these ' illustrations convey to us truth in respect to tha 
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relation existing between the mind and the matcial gystea 
wbicli it inhabits. The mind is poaaesaed of no innate ideas, 
its fiiBt ideas must come from vitbout. In this respect it 
reeembles a sheet of blank paper. In its present Btat« it 
ciw originate no knowledge until called into action by im- 
pressions made upon the senses. In this req>ect it resembles 
u stringed instrument Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases. Were the paper capable not on\j of receiving the 
form of the letters written upon it, but also of combining 
them at will into a drama of Shakspeare or the epic of 
Milton ; or, were the instrument capable not only of giving 
forth a scale of notes when it was struck, but also of com- 
bining them by its own power into the Messiah of Handel, 
then would they both more nearly resemble the spiritual 
essence which we call mind. It is in the power of com- 
bining, generalizing, and reasoning, that the great diflei^ 
ences of intellectual character consist. All men open their 
eyes upon the same world, but all men do not look np<» 
the world to the same purpose. 
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BCnOH n. — 0? THE PSRCKFTITB POWSRS IS GBITBIUIt 

Bbfobb entering npou the consideration of tbe individoa) 
Knses, it waj be of ose to o^r a few saggeetions respecting 
the perceptive powers in general I propose to do this in 
the present section. 

1. I find myself, in m; present stat«, in intimate con- 
section with, what seems to me to be, an external world. I 
cannot help believing that I am in my study ; that, looking 
out of die window, I behold in oae direction a thronged 
city, in another green fields, and in the distance beyond a 
range of hills. I hear the sound of bells. I walk abroad 
toA am regaled with the odor of flowers. I see before ma 
fruii I tastfi it and am refreshed. I am warmed by the 
sun and cooled hy the breeze. I find that all other men in 
a normal state are affected in the same manner. I conclude 
that to be capable of being thns affected is an attnbnte of 
human nature, and that the objects which thus affect me are, 
like m^lf, positive realities. 

I cannot, then, escape the conviction that I am a conscious 
eslgtcnce, numerically distinct from every other created 
being, and that I am surrounded by material objects pos> 
(leased of the qnalities which I recognize. The earth and the 
trees seem to me to exist, and I believe that they do exist. 
The grass seems to me to be green, and I believe that it is 
green. I cannot divest myself of the belief that the world 
&roand me actually is what I perceive it to be. I know that 
it is something absolutely distinct from the being whom I 
call myself. I am conscious that there is a m«, an ego. 1 
perceive that there is a not me, a non ego. I observe that 
an men hive the tame convictions, and that m all their 
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conversation and reasonings they take tfaoee things fm 
granted. 

2. I, Viwever, obBerrs that my power of cognizing tbi 
exbtence and qualities of the objects around me is limited. 
There are but five classes of external qualities which I am 
able to discover; these are odors, tastes, sounds, tactual, 
and visible qualities. For the special purpose of cognising 
ea^h of these qualities I find myself endowed wiUi a partic- 
ular organization, which is called a sense. These are the 
seuses of smell, taste, hearing, touch, and sight. Each 
sense is limited to its own department of knowledge, and 
has uo connection with any other. We cannot see widi oar 
ears, or hear with our fingers. Each sense performs ita 
own function, irrespective of any other. That matter hw 
DO other qualities than those which we perceive, it is not 
necessary to assert ; but if it have other qualities, inas- 
much as we have no means of knowing them, we moat 
be forever, in our present state, ignaraDt of their existence. 

This limitation, however, exists, not by necessity, but by 
the ordinance of the Creator. He might, if he had w 
pleased, have diminished the number of our senses. Tha 
deaf and the blind are deprived of means of knowledge 
which other men enjoy. The number of the senses in many 
of the lower animals is exceedingly restricted. We might 
possibly have been so constituted as to hold intercourse with 
the world around us without the irtervention of the senses- 
We suppose superior beings to possess more perfect meani 
of intelligence than ourselves ; but no one imagines thea 
to be endowed with, material senses. Our Creator might, 
probably, have increased the number of our senses, if he bad 
seen fit, and we should then have enjoyed other inlets lo 
CDowIedge than those which we now possess. It is not im- 
probable tiiat some of the inferior animals possess senses of 
which we are destitute. Migratorj birds and fishes ari 
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endowed with & beaitj hy which, either by day or by night, 
they pursue their way, with inevitable certainty, through 
the ^r or the ocean. May not this power be given them by 
Uieana of an additional sense t 

3. When our senses are brought into relation to their 
■)ipropriate objects, under normal conditions, a state of 
mind is created which we call by the general name of 
tliunght, or knowledge. If a harp is Btmck within a few 
feet of me, a Btate of mind is produced which we call hear- 
ing. So, if I open my eyes upon the ezteinal world, a 
Blate of mind b produced which we call seeing. This men- 
tal state is of two kinds. It is sometimes nothing more than 
a simple knowledge, as when my sense of smelling is 
excited by the perfume of a rose. At other times it goes 
further than this, and we not only have a knowledge or a 
new consciousness, but also the belief that there esists some 
eitemal object by which this knowledge is produced. 

vThe external conditiMa on which these changes depend 
are as nnmerons as the senses themselves. Each sense has 
, probably its own media, or conditions, through which alone 
its impressions are received. We see by means of the 
medium of light. We hear by means of the vibrations of 
air. None (rf these media can be used interchangeably 
Each medium is appropriated to its peculiar organ. 

4. Physiologists have enabled us to trace with consider- 
able nccaracy several steps of the process by which the 
intercourse between the spiritual intellect and the material 
world is maintained ; by which impressions on our material 
organization result in knowledge, and the volitions of the 
■loul manifest themselves in action. A brief reference to 
our organization in this respect is here indispensable. 

The nervous system in general is that part of our phys- 
ical organization by which the mind holds intercourse with 
the external world, and through which it obtains jthe^^^jep^. 
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niftnta of knowledge. The neirous ayBtem is, boirever, rf 
a two-fold character. A part of it is employed in giring 
energy to those processes bj which life is sostained. These 
have their appropriate centres either in the spinal marrow, 
or in the diSerent ganglia. Thus the heart, arteries and 
lungs, have their appropriate syvtem of nerves, with the:i 
proper centre. The digestive ap[.aratus has its own nervous 
system. These are all parte of the general arrangement of 
brain, spinal marrow and nerves, but their functions' are 
performed without volition or thought. Hence many of the 
lower animals, which have no need of thought, have no other 
nervoQB apparatus. The brain may be removed from some 
of the cold-blooded animals without, for a considerable pe- 
riod, producing death. In such cases sensatioD will pn>< 
duce motion, the arterial and digestive processes will coik 
tinue for a while uninterrupted. Thus a common tortoise wil. 
live for several days after its head has been cut off Thus wa 
also perform these various functions without any interven- 
ti(m of the will. We digest our food, we breathe, our 
hearts pulsate, without any care of our own; and these 
functions are performed as well when we sleep as when we 
wake, — nay, they proceed frequently for a while with entire 
regularity, when consciousness has been suapended by in- 
jury of the brain. 

As *iiis part of the nervous system haa nothing to do with 
thought and volition, we may dismiss it from our considera- 
tion, and proceed to consider that other portion of it which 
ttands in so intimate connection with the thinking prin- 
ciple. 

The organism which we use for this purpose consists of 
the brain and nerves. The part of the brain specially con- 
temed in thought is the outer portion, called the cerebrunL 
From the brain proceed two classes of nerves, which hav« 
been appropriately termed afiercnt and efferent. Tlte aSo' 
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rent nerres connect tlie Tariooa organs of aenae with ihi 
braiD, and tbns convey to it impressions* from without. 
When an image &om an external object is formed on tht 
redna of the eye, a change is produced along the conrse of 
Hie optic nerve, which terminates in the brain, and the re* 
Bult is a change in the state of the mind which we call see- 
ing. When the vibratloDs of the air fiill upon the ear, 
mother change is produced on the auditory taerre which ia 
continued until it reaches the biain, and tbi^ result is & 
change in the stale of the mind which we c^i hearing. The 
other, or the efferent class of nerves, proceed from the brain 
oatwardly, and terminate in the muscles. By these the vo- 
litions of the mind are conveyed to our material organs, 
and the will of the mind ia accomplished in action. The 
process just now mentioned is here reversed. The volition 
of the mind acts upon the brain, the change is communi- 
cated through the nerves to the muscles, and terminates ia 
estemal action. Thus the br^n is the physical centre U 
which all impressions producing knowledge tend, and fron 
which all volitions tending to action proceed. 

The proof of these truths is very simple. If the connec- 
tion betwen the organ of sense and the brain be interrupted 
by cutting, tying or injuring the nerve, perception imm&' 
diately ceases. If, in the same manner, the connection be- 
tween the bmin and the voluntary muscles be interrupted, 
the limbs do not obey the will. Sometimes, by disease, the 
nerves of feeling alone are paralyzed, and then, while the 
power of voluntary motion remains, the patient loses en- 
tirely the sense of touch, and will bum or scald himself 
without consciousness of injury. At other limes, while thfl 

■ I of course use the word impres^n twre, in a general Benst, lo oonTej 
the idea of & change prodooed, and not of Literal impreauoo oi ihange of 
■nM«rial tons 
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Derrea of senoatioa are unaffected, the nerves of volition trt 
paralyzed. In this caae, feeling and the other senaefl are un- 
impaired, but the patient loses the power of locomoti<m. 
Sometimes an efiect of tbia kind is produced bjr the mere 
presaure upon a nerve. Sometimes, after sitting for a long 
time in one position, on attempting to rise we have fouQd 
one of our feet " asleep-" We had lost the power of mov- 
ing it, and all tensation for the time had ceased. It seemed 
more like a foreign body than a part of ourselves. Long- 
continued pressure on the nerve had interrnpted the com- 
munication between the brain and the estremities of the 
nerves. As soon as this communication was retistablisbed, 
the limb resumed its ordinary functions.* 

These remarks respecting the nerves apply with somewhat 
increased emphasis to the brain. If by injury to the skull 
the braJn becomes compressed, all int«11igent connection be- 
tween us and the external world ceases. So long as the 
cause remains unremoved, the patient in such a case con- 
tinues in a state of entire unconsciousness. The powers of 
volition and sensation are suspended. If the brain becomes 
inflamed, all mental action becomes intensely painful, the 



* Sometimes this communication is so entirelj suspended Uiat n limb in 
this stale, when touched b; the other pfirta of the bod;, appears like a 
foreign subelaDce. An icstance of this kind, which many years since oo- 
eurreil to the author himaelf, may Herve Ut illustrnle (his subject. He 
flnolie one night nfter n suucd sleep, aucl was not t^rceably surprised to 
find a cold hand lying heavily on his breast. He Ttas the sole nocupaut 
of the room, and he knew not how &ny one could have ent«reJ it. It was 
•0 dark that he could perceive nothing. He, boirever, kept hold of tne 
hand, and, na it did not move, was somewhat relieved by tracing it up 
to bis own shoulder Me liad lain in an awkward position, so that ha 
Lad pressed upon the nerve until all sensation had ceased. Probably 
Ban; Itoriee of appariUons and nightly Tisitatious' mnj be accounted £>1 
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pereeptionB are &lse or exaggerated, and die TolitioDB to- 
Btune the violence of frenzy.*" 

It may illustrate the relation vhich the nervons syBtem 
Bnatains to the other parts of our material stnictare, t« 
suppose the In^o, nerves and organs of sense separated 
from the rest of the body, and to exist by themselves, vith- 
ODt loss of life. In such a case, all our intellectual con- 
nections with the external world could be maintained. Wo 
conld see, and hear, and feel, and taste, and smell, and re- 
member, and imagine, and reason. All that we shonld lose 
would be the power of voluntary motion, and the con- 
veniences which r^uU from it. If, then, we shonld put 
this nervous system into connection with the bones, muscles, 
and those viscera which are necessary for their snstentation, 
we should have our present organization just as we actually 
find it. We see, then, that the other parts of our system 
are not necessary to our power of knowing, but mainly to 
our power of acting. 

5. Of sensation and perception. 

I have said that when our senses, under normal cond> 
tions, are brought into relation to the objects around us. 
the result is a state or act of the mind which we call know 
Ing. A new idea or a new knowledge is given W the mind. 
This knowledge is of two kinds. In one case it is a simile 

* SametiiDra, huwerer, astoniBMng lenoni of Hie bnin oocoi irithont 
ttber causing deatTucUon of lift or eien any permanent injury, A ohm 
waa a few jears siii«« publishH ia the daily papers, under the sutboritj 
)f WTerol eminent phjaoiaog, more remarkable than any vitli nliich I 
wd been prerimislj uiquainted. A man was engaged in blasting rocfcs 
tnd as he Blood oier bis verb, and whj, I thinli, drawing the priming 
win, the charge eiploded , and drove through his head an iron rod of some 
wo or three feet in length. The rod came out through the top of bit 
lead, and was iband coiered with blood and brnfn He ncTCFtheleei 
nUed home with'iut anistance, and under ordinarj' medical «are reooT- 
■«d in ■ f^w weeki. 
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knowledgn, connected vitit no exteroitl thing. Thus, 9np< 
pose that I had never yet receiyed any impresBion from tb« 
external world. In profound darkneaa a rose k brought 
near to me. I am at once conscious of a new state of mind. 
I have a knowledge, something which I cam reflect upon, 
vhich we call smell. This knowledge, however, exists solely 
in mj mind. I refer it to nothing, for I know nothing to 
which I can refer it. This simplest form of knowledge ia 
called sensation. 

But there is another form of knowledge given ns through 
the medium of our senses. In some cases we not only oh- 
tain a new idea, or a knowledge of a quality, but we know, 
alco, tkat this quality is predicated of some object existing 
without ns. We know that there is a not me, and that this 
is one of ite attributes. Suppose, as in the other case, I 
am endowed with the sense of sight, and in daylight the 
rose is placed before me. I know that there is an ex- 
ternal object numerically distinct from myself, and that it 
is endowed with a particular form and color. This act ia 
called perception. 

These two forms of knowledge are united in tlte sense of 
touch, and may be clearly distinguished by a little reflec- 
tion. The illustration of Dr. Eeid is aa follows : " If a man 
runs his head with violence against a pillar, the attention of 
the mind ia turned entirely to the painful feeling, and, to 
speak in common language, he feels nothing in the stone, 
but he foels a violent pain in his head." " When he leana 
his head gently against the pillar, he will t«Il you he 
feels nothing in his head, bnt feels hardness in the 
stone." — Reid'a Inquiry, chap. 5, sec. 2. So I prick 
a person with the point of a needle ; a new knowledge ia 
■■reated in his mind, which he denominates pain. I draw 
the needle lightly over his finger, and I ask him what it is ; 
he replies, the point of a needle. So, if I^place my f rgeni 



1 
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lif^tlyon a table with my attention atrongly direct«i te tha 
leeliog, I am conscious of a sensation. If I move my hand 
slowly over the table in order to ascertain its qoalities, I am 
coDsuioua of a perception ; that is, of a knowledge that the 
Ktble is smooth, bard, cold, etc. The smell of a rose, the 
feeling of cold, the pain of tiie toothache, are sensttioos. 
The knowledge of hardness, of fo; m, of a tree, or a house, 
arc perceptions. 

It has been commonly sappo «d that erery perception 
ma preceded by and conseqaeat upon a sensation. Hence 
the question has frequently ari^n, since the perception is 
predicated upon tbe sensation, and the sensation conveys to 
ns no knowledge of an external world, whence is our knowl- 
edge of an external world derived ? From these data it haa 
seemed di£Scult to answer the question satis&ctorily. Dr. 
Brown haa attempted to solve the difBculty by supposing 
the existence of a sixth sense, which be calb the sense of 
muscular resistance. He suggests that the pressure of the 
hand against a solid body produces a peculiar sensation in 
the muscles by which we become cognisant of the existence 
of an external world. To me this explanation is unsatisfac- 
tory. The question is, how do^ sensation, which is a mere 
feeling, and gives us no knowledge of the external, or the 
not me, become the cause of perception, which is a knowl- 
edge of the external 1 Dr. Brown attempts to remove the 
difficulty by suggesting another sensation, which, being a 
mere sensation also, has no more necessary connection with 
the knowledge of the external than any other. 

It is mj belief that the idea of externality, that is, of 
objects numerically distinct from ourselves, is given to us 
spontaneously by the senses of touch and sight. When we 
feel a bard substance, the notion that it is something exter- 
na! to us is a part of the knowledge which at once arises in 
the mind When I look upon a tree. I cannot divest my 
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self of the instanteneoae belief that the tree tati myseV an 
distinct existences, and that ft is such as I perceive it to be. 
Unless this knowledge were thua given to us bj the constH 
tution of our minds, I tnow not how we should ever arriva 
at it That this view of the subject is correct, is, I think, 
evident from what we observe of the conduct of the young 
of all animals. The lamb, or the calf, of a few hours old, 
seems by sight to have formed as distinct conceptions of ex- 
ternality, of qualities, of position, and of distance, as it ever 
obtains. We cannot suppose that its knowledge arises &om 
any sense of muscular resistance, but must believe that it 
is given to it originally with the sense of sight So an in- 
fant turns to the light, grasps afber a candle, just as it doea 
after any visible object in later life. I derefore believe that 
this complex knowledge is given to us by the senses of sight 
and touch, just as the simpler knowledge is given to U4 hj 
the senses of smell and taste. 

Perception in general — Reid's Inquiiy, chap. 6, aec. 20. 

ProoeBB of nature in perception — Rcid'g Inquiry, chap. 6, sea. SI. 

Mode or perception — EsaayB on InteUectoal Ponera, Esea; 2, ebap. I. 

Perception limited b; the senses — Essay 2, chap. 2. 

The evidence of peroepdon to be relied on — Essay 2, eliap. 6. 

Senaikliai] and perception — Aberorombie'e Intellectual Powers, Part 3, 



BBCnON III. - 

Ik the preceding sections we have treated of both th« 
physical and spiritual facts concerned in the act of percep* 
tion. We have seen that in order to the existence of per 
eepticm, some change must be produced in the organ of 
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Mnae', this must give rise to a change transmitted hj thg 
nerves to the brain, and tbe brain must be in & nonnal stata 
in order to be affected by the change commonicated by tbe 
nerves. If either of these conditions be violated, neitlier 
Sensation nor perception can exist. When, however, these 
organs are all in a normal state, and its apprc^riute object 
is presented to an organ of sense, &e result is a knowledge 
or an afiection of tbe spiritual soul. The first part of the 
process is material — it consists of changes in matter; the last 
part is thought, an af^tion of tJie immaterial spirit. The 
question is, bow can any change in matter produce thought, 
or knowledge, an afifecti<»i of the spirit? Or, still more, 
how can this modification of tbe matter of the brain produce 
in us a knowledge of the external world, its qualities and 
relations 7 The lifting of effiuria on my ol&ctory nerve 
IB in no respect like the state of my mind which I call tbe 
sensation of smell. The vibratims of tbe tympanum, or 
the undulations of the auditory nerve, are in no respect 
similar to tbe state of my mind when I bear an oratorio of 
Hacdel. The two events are as unlike to each other a^ 
any that can be CMiceived. In what manner, tben, does the 
Dae event become the cause of the other f 

A variety of answers has been given to these questions. 
The manner in which the subject has been formerly treated 
is snbstantially as follows : It was taken fos granted that 
the mind was a spiritual essence,. whose seat was the brain; 
that tbe mind could only act or be acted upon in the place 
where it actually resided, and that, as external objecta were 
at a distance &om the mind, it was necessary for images of 
external objects to be present to it, in order that it might 
obtain a knowledge of their existence. 

Hence arose the doctrine of what has been called repre- 
sentative images. By some of the ancient philosophers it 
was supposed that forms or species >f external objects 
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enteral the organs of sense, and through them bcostM 
present to the mind. \j was the opinion of Locke, so Ba 
as I can understand him, that, in every act of perceptiou, 
there is an intermediate image of the external object prea- 
ent to the mind, which the mind cognizes immediately, ins 
Btead of the object itself. I am aware tha' the langm^ of 
Locke is, on this subject, exceedingly unceitain and ambig- 
uous. Sometimes he seems to use the word idea to express 
merely an act of the mind, and, at other times, something 
present to the mind, but numerically distinct from it, which 
is the immediate object of knowledge. That, however, he 
really believed that in perception there must exist something, 
a positive entity, different both from the miod and its per- 
ceptive act, IS evident &om such passages as the following : 
"There are some ideas which have admittance only 
through one sense which is peculiarly adapted to receive 
them." — " And if these orgSJis, or the nerves which are the 
conduits to convey them from without to their audience in 
the brain, the mind's presence-room (as I may so call it), 
are any of them so disordered as not to perform their f<mc-, 
t'ons, they have no postern to be admitted by, no other way 
to bring themselves into view and be perceived by the un- 
deretanding." — Book il, chap. 8, sec. 1. 

Again : " If these external objects be not united to our 
minds when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive 
their origioal qualities in such of them as singly fall onder 
our senses, it is evident that some nntlon must be thence 
continued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of 
our bodies, to the brain or seat of sensation, there to produce 
the particular ideas we have of them. And since the ex- 
tension, figure, number and motion, of bodies of an observa- 
ble bigness, may be perceived at a distance by sight, it is 
evident some singly imperceptible bodies Tnnst come from 
them to the eyes, and thereby convoy to the brain sontf 
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BKition whiuh prodaces these ideas which ve havo of them." 
— Book II., chap. 8, aec. 12. 

Again: "I pretend nottoteach, bnttoinqaire, and there 
fore cannot but confesB here, again, that external and internal 
sensation are the only pRSsages that I can find of knowledge to 
the understanding. The^ alone, aa &r as I can discover, 
are the windows by which light is let iDt« this dark room ; 
for, methinks, the understanding is not much unlike a closet 
wholly shut &om the light, with some little opening left to 
let in external visible resemblances or ideas of things 
tffiihmtt. Would the pictures coming into such a dark 
room but stay there and lie orderly, so as to be found upon 
occasion, it would very mUch resemble the understanding of 
a man in reference, to all objects of sight and the ideas of 
them." — Biok ii., chap. 2, sec. 17. 

From these quotations, — and many of the same kind might 
be added, — two things are evident : first, that Locke used 
the word idea to designate both tiie act of the mind in per- 
ception, a mere spiritual affection; and also something pro- 
ceeding &om the external object which was the cause of tbia 
state. Secondly, that he did really recognize this interme- 
diate Bometliing as a positive entity which the soul cognizea 
instead of the outward object He speaks of the nerves aa 
the conduits to convey these ideas to their presence' 
ehainher, the brain ; of imperceptible bodies which must 
come from them (external objects) to the eyes, and be 
conveyed to the brain. These expressions are too definite 
to be used figuratively, and we must, therefore, accept this 
explanation of the phenomena as a statement of the belief 
of our illustrious author. This belief, however, was by n<» 
means peculiar to him. It was a common belief at the time, 
and he always refers to it as a matt«r well understood, and 
received without question, by his cotemporaries. The stu- 
dent who wishes to pursue this subject ^ther, will read 
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vitii pleasure the passages referred to at the close of lb« 
chapter. 

The belief, then, prevalent at the time of Locke, may be 
Rtated briefly thus : The soul is located in the brain. It 
caD cognize nothing except ^hcre it exists in space. Exter- 
nal objects, being separated from it, can never be the imme' 
diate objecu of its perception. There must, therefore, pro- 
ceed from the external object to the mind some images or 
forms, which, entering by the senses, become present to the 
mind, and are there the objects of perception. Hence the 
mind never cognizes external objects ; this is, from the na- 
ture of the case, impossible. It only cognizes these images 
in the bjain, and, from then- resemblance to external objects, 
it learns the existence and qualities of the external world. 

Dr. Keid for a while believed this docb^ne, but, startled 
at the conclusitms to which it led, was induced to examine 
the foundations on which it rested. Upon reflection, he 
soon arrived at the following concluMons : 

Ist. The existence of these images is inconceivable. We 
can conceive of the image of a form, but how can we con- 
ceive of the image of a color as existing in absolute dark- 
ness ; and still more of the image of a smell, a sound, or a 
taste 1 Or how can we ctmceive of distinct images of all of 
these various qualities forming the conception of a singla 
object 1 

2d. Were this theory conceivable, it is wholly destitute 
of proof. It is merely the conception of a philosopher's 
brain. Who ever saw such images? Who, by his own 
consciousness, was ever aware of their existence 1 What 
shadow of proof of their existence was ever given to the 
world 1 Are we, then, called upon to believe an inconceiva- 
ble hypothesis on no otber evidence thMi merely the asser- 
tion of philosophers'! 

3d. Were the existence of intermediate images proved, it 
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would relieve the subject of no essential difficulty. It might 
reason&lily bs demanded, is it easier to cogniie a Bmull 
object than a Urge one 1 If the image be matter, then the 
queation still remains unanswered, how does a change of 
tnatter create thought, an affection of the sonl 1 Is the im- 
age spirit^ Then it cannot resemble the external object, and 
can give us no notion of its qualities. And, more than all, 
if ire never cognize the object, but onlv the image, how can 
wd have any knowledge whatever either of the eztemal 
object OT of its qualities 1 

The suggestion of these considerations abolished at once 
the doctrine of a representative image. Since the time of Dr. 
Beid, it has, I think, been conceded, by the most judicious 
writers on this subject, that we know nothing concerning the 
node of perception beyond a statement of the fiicts. There 
k a series of physical fecta which can be proved by erperi- 
tnent to exist. When these terminate there arise knowl- 
edges of two kinds : the one a simple knowledge, as when I 
am conscious of a smell or a sound ; the other a compound 
knowledge, embracing a simple idea, as of color or form, 
and also an idea of an external object of which these quali- 
ties are predicated. Both of these are pure and ultimate 
cognitions. We are as perfectly convinced of the trutkof 
the oue as of the other- I as fully believe that I see a 
rose, that it3 ieavee are green and its petals red, as that I 
smell an odor which I have learned to call the smell of a 
rose. I cognize no image, I cognize the rose itself; and I 
am as sure of its existence as I am of my own. Such seems 
to be the law of perception under which I have been created. 
I can neither change these perceptions, nor help relying with 
perfect confidence on the truths which they reveal to me. 
If I am asked to explain it any farther, I confess myself 
unable ti do so. If investigation shall enable us to establish 
■ny additiraial facts in the series by which the mat«riftl 
4 ...A.oi.gie 
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change tenuiuates in thought, ve will accept its diacoverie 
vith thankfukesB. Until this is done, it ia &r better, who* 
Wfl have reached the utmost limit of our knowledge, humbly 
to confess our ignorance of all that is beyond. 

Q!he doctrine of a representative image would not, at the 
present day, deserve even a passing notice, were it not for 
the ooDsequencee which were deduced from it Some of 
these are worthy of remark. 

In the first place, it was difficult to conceive how &e soul 
could be affected and thoaght produced by any change in 
matter. It was supposed that this difficulty could be re- 
lieved by the hypothesis of representative images. But 
then it was demanded, are these images matter or spirit 1 
If they are matter, and matter cannot act but upon matter, 
since they act on the mind, the mind must be matter. Hence 
was deduoed the doctrine of materialism. Or, on the other 
hand, are these images spirit 1 In this CEkSe, spirit might 
act npon spii-it; but then how could spiritual images proceed 
from matter, and, more still, how could they resemble mat- 
ter? If, then, we cognize nothing but these, whence is 
the evidence of any material world t Henoe the doctrine 
of idealism. 

But again. It is granted in this bypotbesis that we oui 
cognize in itself nothing estemal. We cognize nothing but 
images, and it is impossible for us to cognize anytliing else. 
But it y/aa apparent that no im^es, which could by poesi- 
bility pass through the nerves, could resemble external qual- 
ities; what reason, then, have we to believe that the external 
quahty is, in any respect, like the image which alone we 
are able to contemplate ? Again : in order to know that the 
images are similar to the objects which they represent, we 
must know both the object and its representative. But by 
necessity we can know only the one , how can we affirm that 
it resembles the other t If I enter a gallery of painting^ 
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bow can I determine whether the pictures are likenesses <a 
are mere productions of the &noj; if neither I nor any other 
man bad ever seen any originals of which thej could be the 
resemblance? Hence it ia manifest that the evidence of the 
existence of a material world, or of anythiog existing out 
of the mind, is at once swept away. Reasoning in thia 
manner, Bishop Berkeley arrived at idealism. He denied the 
existence of an external world, and concluded that nothing 
existed but spirit and the affections of spirit. 

But thia idea was generalized. It was admitted that we 
conid not cognize external objects directly, but only through 
the medium of representative images. If this is true of 
material, why is it not true of spiritual objects, — of the 
cognitions of consciousness'! Why do we not cognize them 
by means of representations 7 But if we cognize them 
thus, and hare no cognition of the olyecte themselves, how 
do wc know that there is any such existence as mind ot its 
faculties ? In short, how do we know that anything exists 
bat ideas and impressions ? How do we know that any such 
realities exist as time, space, eternity, Deity ? All is re- 
solved into a suoceeaion of ideas, which follow each other by 
the laws of association, and besides these there is nothing in 
the anirerse. This is nihilism, and suoh consequences were 
actually deduced by some philosophers from this doctrine. 
It was surely important to examine the evidences of an hy- 
pothesis which led to such results. 

This imperfect fragment of the history of intellectual 
philosophy is not without its value. It teaches us the vast 
superiority of the acknowledgment of ignorance, to the gratu- 
itous assumption of knowledge. When we have reached the 
limits of our knowledge, there is no harm in confessing that 
beyond this we do not know. But to look out into the 
darkness, and dogmatically to affirm what exists beyond tha 
raacb (^ our vision, may exclude invaluable truth, and io^ 
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trodnoe the most alarming error. Thus, in the present in 
stance, a hypothetical explanation of a fact, which in our 
present state does not seem to admit of explanation, when 
carried out to its legitimate results was found to terminata 
in universal scepticism, and furnish a foundation for consis- 
tent atheism. Philosophy will certainly have made impor- 
tant progre^ when it shall have been able accurately ta 
determine the limits of human inquiry. 

&BFSKBK0S8. 

BepnMntatiTe imsgM — Loete, Book 2, ohap. S, no. 1 ; ohap. 8, aea. 
12 i eh»r 11, BOO. 17. Keid's Inqnirj, ohap. 1, sees. 3—7 ; 2<1 Essay, 
duips. 4, 7, 9, 14. StewftH, to). 1, ohap. 1, MC. 8. iDtrodndioii, Port 
1, ToL 3 obap. 4, aeo. 1 ; ohap. 1, seo. S. Cooiiii, Psfoliolo^, obapa. G 
and 7. 

EnanlMge an agreement between the idea and ottJect — Iiookt Boole 4, 
ehap. 1, eea. 2 ; chap. 4, seo. S. Couiain, chap. 6. 

ConBciousiieBa an antliont; — Chapter 1. 

Three things existent in perception — KcU. Sd Enay, ohap. S. 

Idealioa and Nihitins — Cooan, eh^ 6, liit put, and thoy ^ I"'' 
U Etfj, ibf*. to— IS. 
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TffI INDIVIDUAL SENSES SET ARArELI CONSIDSRED 



BECTIOB IT. — OF THE SSSSB OF SHELL. 

Ha Visa, in tli« preceding chapter, treated of our percep- 
tive powers in general, I proceed to describe the particulai 
Benses with which we have been endowed. Proceeding from 
the simpler to the more complex, I shall examine, in order, 
Bmell, taste, hearing, toucn and sight. 

The organ of smell is situated in the b«clc <^ft of tha 
nostrils. It is composed of thin lamina of bone, iblded 
bother like a slip of parchment, over which the olfactory 
nerve is spread, coyered by the ordinary mucous membrane 
■which lines the mouth and posterior fiiucea. It is so situ- 
ated that the whole sur^ce of the organ is exposed to the 
current of air in the act of inspiration. 

In those animals which seek their prey by scent, this or- 
gan is found larger, exposing a greater amount of surface 
to the air, than in those which pursue their prey by sight 
The perfection in which this sense is enjoyed by some of the 
lower animals boa always been & subject of remark. A 
dog will track the footsteps of his master through the streeta 
of a crowded city, and, after a long absence, will recognize 
him by smell as readily aa by sight or hearing. 

When we are brought near to an odoriferous body, wo 

immediately become sensible of a knowledge, a feebng, or a 

4* n,...A.o(><^ie 
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part>.uUr state of mind. If a tuberose is brongbt nCiJ » 
pereoD wbo has never ttmelled it, he is at once conscious of 
a form of knowledge entirely now to liim. If we do not 
by our other senses, know tiie cause of Uie sensation, we 
have no name for it, but are obliged to designate it by re- 
ferring to tbe place where we experienced it. If, by our 
other senses, we have learned ^e cause of tbe sensation, we 
dcaigoate it by the name of tbe object which produces it. 
Were tbe perf'jme of a roee present to me for the first 
time, and did I not see tbe flower, I could give to it no name. 
As soou as I have ascertained that the perfume proceeds 
from the rose, I call it the smell of a rose. We thus seu 
clearly that from this sense we derive nothing but a sensation, 
a simple knowledge, which neither gives us a cognition of 
anything external, nor teaches us that anything exists out 
of ourselves. 

The exercise of this sensation ia either agreeable, indif- 
ferent or disagreeable. The perfume of flowers, fruit, aro- 
matic herbs, kc, is commonly pleasant. The odor of oh' 
jects in common use ia generally indifferent. The odor ot 
putrid matter, either animal or vegetable, is excessively dis- 
agreeable. In general, it may be remarked that substances 
which are healthful for food are agreeable to the smell; 
while those which are deleterious are unpleasant. The 
Gnal cause of this general law is evident, and the reason 
why the organ of smell in all animals is placed directly over 
the mouth. Odors of all kinds, however, if they be long 
continued, lose their power of affecting us. We soon 
become insensible to tbe perfume of the flowers of a garden ; 
and men, whose vocation requires them to labor in the midst 
of carrion, after a short time become insensible to tbe offen - 
give effluvia by which they are surrounded. 

Pleasant odors are refreshing and invigorating, and re* ' 
■tore, for the time, the exhausted nervous energy. OtSeok- 
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BTO odom, on the other hand, ar« dcpreeeiog to the spirits, 
iud tend to gkom and despondeoey. The former of th«e« 
effects is alladed to with great beauty in the vcll-knows 

lines of Milton 

" A* irhen to than vho Mil 
Bejond the Cape of Hope, and now ue past 
Moiambiqne ; off &t sen, iu»lh-«ust irinda blow 
Sabetui odirv from the epic; shore 
or Arab; the bl^t ; with took delay 
Well pleased, thtj alack dtdr coorae, and mimys leagoA, 
Cheered with the gniCefal amell, old Ocenn Bmilee." 

Paradlie Loit, Book i, linu 1S9— 16& 

Concerning the manner in vhich this sensation is pro- 
dnced, I believe that but one hypothesis has been suggested. 
The received opinion ia that what is called effluvia, or ex- 
tremely rainnte particles, are given off by the odorous body, 
that these are dissolved in the air, and brought in contact 
with the organ of this sense in the act of breathing. That 
this may be so is quite probable. It ia, however, destitute 
of direct proof, and is liable to many objections. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how a single grain of musk can, for a long 
time, fill the area of a large room with ever so minute par- 
ticles, without visible diminution of either volume or weight. 
0ntil, however, some better theory shall be presented, we 
seem justified in receiving that which even imperfectly ac- 
counts for the &cts iti tiie case. . Still, we ara to remember 
that it is merely a hypothesis, to be abandoned as soon aa 
tny bett«r esplanation is established by observation. 

From what has been already remarked, it must be, I 
think, evident that the sense of smell gives us no percep- 
tion. It is the source of a simple knowledge which alone 
would never lead us out of ourselves. This sensation clearly 
gives na no notitai whatever of the ■juality which pndicei 
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it, HOI have philosophers ever been able to determine what 
that quality is. It is possible that the saggestioD of caam 
md effect might indicate to ua the probability of a causa, 
but the sense itwlf vould neither awaken this inquiry nor 
furnish us with the means of answering it. 

Does the sense of smell furnish us with any conoeption ! 
By conception, I mean a notion of a thing, such as will 
enable u», when the object itself is absent, to make it a 
distinct object of thought. Thus I hare seen a lily; I can 
form a distinct notion of its form and color, and I can com- 
pare it with a rose, and &om mj conceptions point out the 
difference between them. I could describe this lily, from 
my conception of it, so that another person could have the 
same notion of it as myself. Were I a painter, I could ex- 
press my conception on canvas. Now, is there a similar 
power of forming a conception of a smell 1 Can I form a 
distinct notion of the smell of an apple or a peach, and can 
I compare them together, or describe them by knguage, or 
in any other manner transfer my conception to another! 
So far as I can discover, from observing the operation of 
my own mind, all this is impossible. Ailer having amelled 
an odorous body, I know that I should be able to recognize 
that particular odor again. I cannot form a conceptiMi of 
the smell of a rose, but I know that I could, if it wers 
present, immediately recognize it and distinguish it from all 
uther odors. Beyond this I am conscious of no power 
trhaterer. 

This, however, I am aware, is but the experience of a 
angle individual. Other persons may be more richly en- 
dowed than myself. I have fxeqnently put this question t» 
the classes which I have instructed, <uid I find the testimony 
not altogether uniform. Some few young gentlemen in every 
class have assured me that they had as definite a conception 
of .a smell as they had of a color or a form. The greater 
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pit, however, have agreed with me that the; tad no powctf 
to form the conception in qaeation. 

It has, very probably, occurred to the reader that the 
vordB, "the smell of a rose," convey two entirely different 
meanings; thi> one objective, the ot^er subjective. The 
"smell of a rose" may designate a peculiar feeling w 
koowledge existing in my mind, or it may designate the un- 
known cause of that feeling. Thus, when I say the smell 
of a rose is sometimes followed by fainting, I mean the aen- 
satioQ produced in the mind. I say the apartment is filled 
with the Bmell of a rose. I here meaji the unknown quality 
existing in the rose. Both of these expressions I suppose 
to be correct, and in harmony with the idiom of the £n^ 
liab language. The same ambiguity exists in all the terma 
commonly used to designate sensations. Thus, the taste ot 
an apple, heat, cold, sweet, sour, and many others, admit of 
a similar twofold signification. 

Chemical philosophers, aware of this ambiguity in lan- 
guage, have w^ly introduced a new term, by which, in a 
particular case, this difSoulty may bo obviated. Observing 
that the term " heat " may signify a certain feelihg in my 
mind, as well as the unknown cause of that feeling existing 
in a burning body, and as they were continually treating 
of the one, and almost never of the other, they have desig- 
nated the two ideas by different words. Retaining the term 
heat to signify the sensation of a sentient being, they use 
the word " caloric " to designate the unknown cause of tho 
sen!>atioii. Every one must perceive how much definiteneaa 
the 096. of this term has added to this branch of philosoph- 
ical inquiry. 

BBFERSNCB. 
Bdd'i Inq< 117, chapter 2, tliB whole ohaptn. 
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SBCTIOIT V. — TQB 8EMSB OF TASIB. 

Thb nerves of taate are spread over the tongue and tiM 
back part of the &ucea. They terminate in numerous 
papillae, or small ezcresGences, which form together the or- 
gan of taste. It ia almost needless to obaer ve that the 
nerves M« everywhere covered with the membrane lining 
the mouth, and never come in immediate contact with the 
Bapid snbsbmce. These papillae are most nrimerous on the 
tip, the edges, and the root of tiie tongue, leaving many 
portions of the intermediate surface almost destitute of this 



The sense of taste is never excited except by solutions. 
The saliva, which is copiously furnished by the glands of the 
mouth, is an active solvent. By mastication, the solid food 
becomes intimately mixed with this animal fluid, is partially 
dissolved by it, and, in this condition, is brought into rela- 
tion to the papillae which constitute the organ of taste- 
Insolubld substances are, therefore, tasteless. When the 
papillae of the tongue either become dry, or are covered 
with the thick coating produced by fever, taste becomes im- 
perfect or is wholly suspended. 

When a sapid body, under normal circumstances, is 
brought into relation with the organ of taste, a sensation either 
pleasing or displeasing immediately ensues. When the sen- 
sation is pleasant, we are instinctively impelled to swallow, 
and with the act of swallowing the sensation is perfected 
and ceases. When the sensation is unpleasant, we are, <m 
the other hand, impelled to reject whatever may be the causa 
of it, and frequently it requires a strong effort of the will 
to control this impulse. The sensation of taste is not con 
■ummated without the aot of swallowing. It would seem 
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probable that the anterior and poBterior uervefl of the tongne 
were designed to perform di^rent offices, the former giv- 
ing ua an imperfect sensation, which creates the dispositioQ 
either to swallow or to reject the sapid substance ; the latter 
awakening the perfected sensation as the substuice pasoea 
over it. 

As in the case of smell, so in that of taste, 1 think thai 
with the sensation no perception is connetsted. A particular 
aeojibility is excited ; a feeling either pleasant or unpleasant 
is created; a simple knowledge is given us; — but no cog- 
nition of anything external can be observed. Whatever 
notions of externality come to as, bj means of this sense, 
are derived from other sources than the sense itaelf Thus, 
we can receive nothing into the mouth except by bring- 
ing it into contact with the lips. The sense of touch 
then cognizes it as something external to ourselves. The 
suggestion of cause and effect might lead us possibly to the 
same conclusion. These, however, are no parts of the sense 
of taste. The taste in the mouth which frequently accom- 

^panies disease, awakens no idea of anything external. 
When, however, by means of our other senses, we have 
learned that a particular flavor is produced by any sub- 
^^jtance, we associate the flavor with the substance, and give 
it a name accordingly. We thus speak of the taste of an 
spple, a pear, or a peachi-^ 

So fer as I am able to discover, the remarks made in the 
last section, respecting conception as derived from smell, 
apply with equal truth to the sense of taste. I think that 
men generally have no distinct conception of an absent taste, 
but only a conviction that they should easily recognize it if 
it were again presented to them. This form of recollection 
may be so strong as to create a longing for a particular fla- 
Tor, but still there is no conception like that produced by 
wtbur wghl or touch. 
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The Bame ambiguity ma; be observed here as in tha 
kDalogooa sense. The taste of an apple, means both the 
quality in the fruit which produces the Benaation and the 
affection of the sentient being produced by it. The one ie 
objective, belonging exclusively to the non ego; the i-ther ia 
subjective, belonging wholly to the ^go. Of the aeosation 
we have a very definite knowledge ; it can be nothing but 
what we feel it to be. Of the cause we are, as in the senae 
of smell, wholly ignorant. 

The number of sensations derived from taste is, I think, 
much greater than that derived from smell. An epicure 
becomes capable of multiplying them, and distinguishing 
them Irom each other to a very great extent. We are able, 
also, to classify our sensations of taste much more definitely 
than those of smell. Thus, we speak of acid, subacid, 
Bweet, bitter, astringent, and many other classes of tastes, to 
which we refer a large number of individuals. In tbia 
manner we designate various kinds of fruit, medicines, &c. 
While, therefore, these two senaea seem to be governed 
by the same general kwa, I think that in man the knowl- 
edge derived from taste is more definite and more varied 
than the other. By means of the sense of touch, which so 
completely surrounds the sense of taste, we should, in the 
use of it, also arrive at the idea of externality. In this 
respect it is indirectly the source of knowledge which is not 
given ua by the sense of smell. In blind mutes, however, 
to whom the sense of smell becomes much more important, 
in all probability the case is reversed, and smell furnishes 
more numerous and definite cognitions than taste. sj 

1 have said above that the sensation of taste is not perT 
fectly experienced unless the sapid substance is swallowed 
Whatever is swallowed enters the stomach, undergoes tha 
process of digestion, and, whether nutritious or deleterious, 
entora the circulation and becomes assimilated with our ma- 
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tenal sjalent It w nunifest, therefore, that if a substance 
be pleasing to tin taaie, we maj', hj gratifying this seiiae, 
<iv<>Jlow either what b in itself deleterious, or that which 
-ccomes deleterious by being partaken of in excess. It is, 
ience, evidently important that the gratification of the 
sense be made subordinate to the higher design : that of 
promoting the health and vigor, physical and intellectual, 
of the whole man. 

In brutes, for the roost part, the gratification of the appe- 
tite is controlled by instinct. The inotances are very rare 
in which one of the lower animals has any desire for food 
which is not nutritious, or desires it in larger quantity than 
the health of the system demands. Man, however, is en- 
dowed with no such instinct. The regulation of his appe- 
tite is submitted to his will, directed by reason and con 
science. Guided by these, a perfect harmony will exist 
between his gustatory desire and the wiuits of his material 
and intellectual organization. 

But suppose it tJ} be otherwise. Suppose the human be- 
ing to swallow neither what nor as much as his health 
requires, but what and as much as will furnish gratification 
to his palate. He will eat or drink much that is delete- 
rious, and much which, by ezcesa, becomes destractivo to 
health. When, by frequent indulgence, this subjection to 
appetite has grown into a habit, the control of the spiritual 
over the sensual is lost, and the man becomes either a glut- 
ton or s drunkard, and very cqpimonly both. 

The effects of these forms of indulgence are too well 
known to require specification. Gluttony, or Ae excessive 
love of food, renders the intellect sluggish, torpid and inef- 
ficient, cultivates the most degrading forms of selfishness, 
exposes the body to painful and lingering disease, and fre- 
quently terminates in sudden death. 

6 ,. ..^.A.oosic 
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** Tb« IVlU-lbd glutton apoplei; knoeki 
Down to the ground xt an«, as buUher Ibllvtb oi.'' 

njOBjiWn'i Caitlt t^ litdolt tee. 

The appetite for deleterious drinka leads to consequence* 
still more appalling. In a very short time it ruins tba 
hcaltb, enfeebles the intellect, maddens the passions, do- 
aooja sll self-respect, and, in the most disgusting manner, 
brutalizes the whole being. It speedily and insensibly growa 
into a habit vhich enslaves the nervous org&nism, acts at 
defiance the power of the will, and thus renders the ruin of 
the being, both for time and cternit_y, inevitable. We hence 
perceive the importance of holding our appetites in strict 
snbjection to the dictates of rea:3oa and conscience, and 
especially of excluding the possibility of our ever becoming 
the victims of intemperance. 

RBFBRBNCB. 

Beid'B Inquirj, ohapHr 8 



BBOTION VI. — THE SENSE OP HBARINa. 

Thb organ of this sense is the ear. It is composed of 
two parts, the external and internal ear. The external ear 
B intended merely to collect and concentrate the vibrations of 
the air, and conduct them to the mcmbrana tpmpani, 
which separates the two portions of this organ. Tb4 
external ear thus performs the functions of an ear-trurapet 
The membtana tympani is a thin membrane stretched 
across the lower extremity of tne tube in which the ontwanl 
ear terminates. The vibrations of the air, thus produced 
open the tympanum, are, by a series of small bones occu- 
pying its inner chamber, transmitted to certain celb filled 
with fluid, in which the extremity of the auditory nervi 
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tenninates. From these c^ the nerve |)ruceed8 clirecUy M 
the brain. 

The medium by which the aaditor; neire is aflected, ii 
(he atmoepheric air. Sonorous bodies of all kinds prodnce 
Tibrarjons or undulations in the air, which strike upon the 
tympitnum, and are, bj the apparatos above alluded to, con- 
Teyed to the auditory nerre. The effect produced upon the 
nerve is simply that of mechanical vibration, and this vibra- 
tion, eo &r as we can discover, is the cause of the sensation 
of sound. A mere fluctuation in the extremities of the 
nerve is the occasion of alt the lelight which we experieuce 
in listeoiag to the Bublimeat compositions of a Handel or a 
Uozart. No more convincing proof can be afibrded that 
there is no conceivable resemblance between the change in 
the organ of sense, and the delightful cognition of the soul, 
which it occasions. 

The number of sounds which the human ear is able to 
distinguish is very great. Dr. Reid remarks that there are 
five hundred tones which may be distinctly recognized by a 
good ear ; and that each tone may be produced with five 
hundred degrees of loudness. This would give us two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand difierent sounds which could be per- 
ceived by an ear of ordinary accuracy. This I presume is 
true; but a little reflection will convince us that the number 
)f sounds which we are able to diBtiuguish far transcends 
al. human computation. The voice of every human bemg 
may easily be distinguished from that of every other, while 
the number of separate sounds which every individual is 
able to produce, including tones, loudness, stress and em- 
phasis, is absolutely incalculable. If the same note be 
struck by ever so many difierent instruments, the sound of 
each instrument can be readily recognized. If ten thou- 
tand instruments of the same kind were collected, it is prob- 
ibh that no two could be found whoso sounds would bt 
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ideQtioaL Numbera which accnmnUte hj bucIi maseea wl 
ftll computatioa at defiance. 

Althougli our power of distinguiahing the smallDBt rana- 
tioD of souDd ia so remarkuble, It haa been observed that 
there are some sounds which are inaudible to particular 
persons. It Beems prabable that each ear ia endowed with 
the power of cognizing sonuda within a particular range, 
but that this range is not tlie same in every individual. 
Tliia difference is, I think, most observable in the sbrillest 
sounds, or those pitched on the highest key, and producec 
b/ the most rapid vibrations. I have known some persona 
who were unable to hear the sound produced by a species ot 
cricket, while to other persons the sound was so loud aa to be 
unpleasant. I think that Dr. fieid remarks the same pecu- 
liarity respecting himself. 

We all possess, to a considerable degree, the power of 
determining the direction from which sounds proceed. Wo 
derive this power, probably, in part, from the fact that oui 
cars are separated at some distance from eacb other, on op' 
posite sides of the head, and hence a sound must, in many 
cases, affect the one differently from the other. Persona 
who have lost the use of one ear much leas easily determine 
the direction of sounds. This power, moreover,, is greatly 
improved by practice. We learn, in this manner, to form a 
judgment of tbe distance of sounds, and to associate with 
tliem much other knowledge whicb properly belongs to the 
other senses. Thus, it is said that Napoleon was never de- 
ceived aa to tbe direction or distance of a cannonade, and 
the remarkable precision of his judgment always excited the 
wonder of his friends. 

It is in this manner, I presume, that ventriloquism, aa it 
b termed, ia to be explained. We have learned by experi- 
ence to determine the distance and direction of stands. 
Voi instance, I hear a person speakmg. The <{uality of tha 
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- invad, ita degiee of londsess and diatinctness, teach ma 
that it is prodiiced b; some one on my left hand, and in tha 
Btiyet which passes by my window. If a person in the room 
with me were aole to produce a sound which should strike 
lyn my ear ju'ecisely like that which I just now heard, I 
ehoald suppose that it proceeded &om the same place w 
before. The effect would be more remarkable, if he should, 
by some ingenious device, direct my attention to the window, 
and create in me the impression that some one was outside 
of it. In order to aooompliah this result, it is necessary 
that the perfcrmer be endowed with on ear capable of de- 
tecting every possible variety in the quality of sound, and 
vocal organs of such extreme delicacy that they are able 
perfectly to obey the slightest intimation of the will. I 
have never witnessed any performance of this kind, but I 
have known one or two persons who po^essed this power in 
a modified degree, and this is the account which they hava 
g.ven me concerning it. I am told that those who perform 
these feate publicly are also able to create the sounds which 
we hear, without moving, in the least, the visible organs of 
speech. How they are able, in this manner, to produce 
articulate sounds, I am unable to explain. 

la hearing a sensation or a perception 1 That is, does it 
furnish us with a simple knowledge, without giving us any 
cognition of an external world ; or does it furnish ua with a 
complex knowledge, that is, a knowledge of a qnality and 
of the object in which it resides 1 

The knowledge furnished by this sense seema to me to be 
of the folloiving character : it is purely a sensation, a simple 
knowledge, giving us no intimation of anytliing external 
The knowledge, however, derived from this sense, differa 
from those which we have already considered, in many 
particulara. Some of these are worthy of atteutico. 

The sensation of hearing is much more definite, mn^ 
6* „ ■ . A.oot^ie 
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uhI intenselj pleasing, than, that derived from either of tlkfl 
preceding seuaes. It has, moreover, a power of strongly 
aSectiog the tone of mind of the hearer. These impressions 
being made upon a being endowed with original sugges- 
tion, would natuiallj occasion an inquiry for a cause. 
While hearinga straJn of music, it would at once occur to us 
that we did not produce it, that we could not prolong it, and, 
hence, that it must originate from something external to our- 
selves. We should thus leam that there existed something 
out of ourselves ; but what that something was, the sense of 
hearing would furnish us with no means of determining. 
Let a man hear a violin, a bugle, or a piano, and, though he 
would readily observe a difference between them, he could 
by this sense alone form no conception of the nature of 
either instrument, or of the medium through which an im- 
pression was made upon his auditory nerve. When did a 
peal of thunder ever suggest to man the nature of the causa 
which produced it 7 In this respect, therefore, the sense of 
hearing differs from those already considered. It suggests 
to oa the idea of a cause, bnt gives us no knowledge of the 
nature of that cause. 

In another respect, however, the sensation of hearing is 
peculiar. It enables us to form very definite conceptions. 
Smell and taste possess this power, if at all, in a very lim- 
ited degree. By no power of language can we convey to 
another the knowledge which they give ua. The sense of 
hearing enables us to proceed much further. We hear a . 
Bound ; we can repeat it. We hear a tunc ; we can mentally 
recall it without producing any sound whatever, and wo can 
derive pleaeure from tbis silent conception of it. Still 
more, we are able to d^ignato a great variety of articulate 
Bounds by the alphabet. By means of this notation, the 
jDunds of a speaker's voice can be so recorded, that another 
person who has not heard him, and who may not oven nndep 
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itand tbe langvige in which ho has spoken, may be abia 
kccoratrty U> repeat all that he has said. The caae is atill 
Btrongei- when the woi'da uttered are set to muaic. Here 
It is not on1j possible to not« doirn the words, but abo 
the precise musical notes in which thej were expressed, bo 
that the song, and the tune in which it was aung, may bo 
accurately repeated by a person on the other side of the 
gbbe. 

I have remarked tliat our conception of musical sounda 
may give us pleasure in perfect silence; as when we remem- 
ber a strain which ve have heard on a former occasion. 
This is yet more observable when sounds are described by 
their appropriate notation. A skilful musician will reiid 
the notes of an opera or oratorio, form the conception as he 
proceeds, and derive from tfaem as definite a pleasure as he 
who roads the pages of a romance or a tragedy. It baa 
frequently happened that the most eminent musicians have 
been afflicted with deafbess. It is delightful to observe tLat 
this infirmity in only a modified degree deprives them of 
their accustomed pleasure. They sit at an instrument, 
touching the notes as usual, and become as much excited 
with their own conceptions as they were formerly by sounds. 
Under these circumstances, some of them have composed 
their most elaborate and successful productions. These 
&cts establish a wide difference between the sense of hearing 
and the senses of taste and smell. The latter produce in 
us no definite conceptions, and are susceptible of being formed 
into no such language. Hearing is evidently a much more 
intellectual sense than either of those which we have tb'U 
tar considered. 

Besides, musical sounds have an acknowledged power 
over the tone of the human mind. By the tone of mind, I 
mean that condition of our emotional n-ituro which inclinei 
cs to be grave or gay, lively or sad, kind oi austere, appre- 
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hensive (w reckless. New, it ie well known that niuaic h>l 
the power not only to harmonize with any of these tones of 
mind, and thus increase it, hut in many coses to alter and 
control it. Every one knows the difference between a epoit- 
ive and a melancholy air, between a dirge and a quickstep; 
and every one also Itnows how readily his tone of mind as- 
similates with the character of the music which he chances 
to hear. Sacred music, well performed, renders deeper the 
spirit of devotion. The hilarity of a ball-room would in- 
stantly cease if the music were withdrawn. I question if 
the martial spirit of a nation could be sustained for a single 
year, if music were banished from its armies ; and military 
evolutions, whether on parade or in combat, were performed 
under no other excitement than the mere word of command. 
From tliese welt-known facts, an sestheticul principle may 
be deduced of some practical importance. The design of 
music is to affect the tone of mind. To do this, it must be 
in hartFiony with it. No one would think a psalm tune 
adapted to a charge of cavalry ; and every one would be 
shocked to hear a devotional hymn sung to the tune of a 
martial quickstep. It hence follows, that what may be 
good music for one occasion, may be very bad music for 
another. If we are called upon to judge of the excellence 
of any piece of music, it is not enough that the music be 
good, — the question yet remains to be decided, is it good for 
this particular occasion ; that is, does it harmonize with the 
particular tone of mind which the words employed would 
naturally awaken I If it do not, though it may he very 
good music for some occasions, it is bad music in this par- 
ticular case. The II Penseroso and the L' Allegro of Mil- 
ton have, I helieve, been set to music, and, if the musio 
were adapted to the thought, the effect of these beautiful po- 
ems would be increased by it. But every one sees that tha 
music adapted to the one must be very unlike that adapted 
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to tbe other. Let the tnnsic be transferred from the 
me to tHe other, and the incongruity would bo painful ; 
tod what was just now good music would become at once 
intolerable. Itfuch of the church music at present in vogue 
seems to me to partake of the incongruity of such a traii»- 
positioQ 

Here, also, the question may be asked, whether all poetry 
is adapted to muaic. From the preceding remarks it would 
eeem that it is not, unless it awakea some emotion. And 
igaiu, the emotion in some cases may not be adapted to 
music. Terror, horror, the deepest impressions of awe, are 
probably not adapted to musical expression. The attempts 
which have been made to convey such emotions by music 
have, I apprehend, generally failed. They may, like much 
other music, display the skill of the composer or the per 
former, but they leave the audience unmoved. 

Another peculiarity of this sense deserves to be mentioned 
By it we are capable of forming a natural language under 
stood by all men. Our emotions instinctively express them- 
selves by the tones of the voice, and these are easily recog- 
nised by those to whom they are addressed. Every on« 
understands the tones inditmtive of kindness, of authority, 
of pity, of rage, of sarcasm, of encouragement and contempt 
Should a man address ua in an unknown tongue, we 
should immediately learn his temper towards ua by the 
tones of his voice. The knowledge of these tones is common 
to all men, under all circumstances. Children of a very 
tender age learn to interpret them ; nay, even brutes aeem 
to understand their meaning very distinctly. It would seem, 
then, that the tones of the voice form a medium of communi- 
cation, not only between man and man, but even between 
nan and some of the inferior animals. 

I have said that these tones of the voice are universally 
understood. It ia also true that tbey have the power of 
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awakening an emottcn, similar to that vhich produced them, 
is the mind of the hearer. A shriek of terror will couvuIm 
a whole assembly. It is said that Garrick once went to 
heiur Whitefield preach, and was much impressed with the 
power of that remarkable pulpit orator. Speaking aflerwardg 
of the preacher's eloquence, he is reported to have said, " I 
would give a huodi-ed pounds to utter the word Oh ! aa White- 
Geld att«rs it." It is probable that it is in the power of 
ixpressing our emotions by the tones of the voice, more than 
n anything else, that the gift of eloquence consists. This 
vaa, I presume, the meaning of Demosthenes, who, when 
asked what was the first, and the second, and the third ele- 
ment of eloquence, replied, successively, "Delivery, delivery,' 
delivery ! " This is, I think, illustrated in the cose to which 
I have alluded. Whitefield's printed sermons do not place 
him high on the list of English preachers; while, aa they 
were delivered by Whitefleld himself, they produced effects 
which can only be ascribed to the very highest eSbris of 
eloquence. 

The relation of these remarks to the cultivation of elo- 
quence is obvious. Suppose a public speaker to be aMe to 
construct a train of thought which shall lead the minds 
of men, by logical induction, to a given result. Suppose, 
moreover, that this train of reasoning is clothed in appro- 
priate diction, so that it is adapted not only to convince, 
but to please an audience. It is now to be delivered in the 
hearing of men. It may be delivered in so monotonous 
tones as to put an assembly to sleep, or in tones so inappro- 
priate and grotesque as to provoke them to laughter. It ia 
now necessary that the orator be deeply moved by his own 
conceptions, and that he be able to give utterance to his own 
emotions in the tones of his voice. His organs of speech 
must bo capable of every variety of expression, and they 
must 80 instinctively respond to every emotion, that th« 
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thonglit vhich the speaker enunciates is lodged in the mind 
of the hearer, animated by the precise feeling of him who 
utter? it. He who is thus endowed can hardly fail of 
becoming an orator. Hence, if we would improTe in 
eloquence, we must studiously cultivate the natural tonc!> 
of emotion; in the first place by feeling truly ourselves, 
and, in the second, by learning to express our emotions in 
this language which all men understand. 

. REFERENCE. 
Btid's InquiTj, «bftp. 4, MCtioni 1, 2 



SECnOH VII. — THE 8ENSE OP TOUCH. 

The nerves of feeling are situated under the skin, and 
are plentifully distributed over the whole external surface. 
So completely does the network which they form cover the 
whole body, that the point of the finest needle cannot punc- 
ture us in any part without wounding a nerve, and giving ua 
acute pain. It is in this manner that we are guarded from 
injury. Were any portion of our body insensible, we might 
there suffer the most appalling laceration without being 
aware of our danger. 

The chief seat of the nerves of touch is, however, in the 
palm of the hand, and in the ends of the fingers. The 
other parte of the body render us sensible of injury from 
external sources, but they are incapable of furnishing us 
with any definite perceptions. The hand, on the contrary, 
conveys to us very exact knowledge of the tactual qualities 
of bodies. For tliis purpose it is admirably adapted. The 
separation of the fingers from each other, their complicated 
flexions, the extreme delicacy of their muscular power, ail 
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foDibiiie to it'iuler this organ sasceptible of an infinite van i^ 
of definite impressions. 

Though the Gngera are separated, yet in using theis 
together, when a single object is presented, bnt one percep- 
tion ia conveyed to the mind. It would aeem, however, 
that, in order to produce this result, corresponding points of 
the fingers must I>e applied to the object. If we chitngo 
them from their normal position, by crossing the second over 
the fore-finger, two perceptions will be produced, and a 
small object, aa a pea, will seem to uh double. 

Thi; sensation of touch is of two kinds, as it is caused, 
first, by temperature, and secondly by contact. 

The sensation produced by temperature is that of cold or 
heat. It is awakened by any body whose temperiiture di&rs 
from that of our external surface. When we place our 
hands in water only blood warm, we are not conscious of 
this sensation. If we place one hand in hot, and the other 
in cold water, for a few minutes, and then remove them both 
to tepid water, we experience the sensation of beat in the 
one and of cAA in the other. 

The efiect produced upon ns by temperature is a simple 
knowledge, a pure sensation. It gives us no knowledge 
of anything external. During the first chill of a fever we 
are unable to determine whether the weather is cold, or our 
system diseased; that is, whether the sensation proceeds 
from without or from witliin. And when the sensation pi > 
coeds from without, it gives no information respecting it« 
Dausc, or the manner in which it affects us. 

Heat and cold are merely affections of a sensitive organ- 
ism. That which causes them is called by chemists 
caloric. This quality in bodies has opened a wide field for 
philosophical investigation, which, by developing the laws 
ftf steam, has modified the aspects of modern ciiiliia' 
tion. 
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Secondly, the sense of touch is excited oy contact. I 
DBe tbe term contact here in its common, and not in ita 
strict meaning. The neryes are always covered with the 
skin, and when by accident the skin is abnided, we feci pain, 
but we are conscious of no perception. Nor, in fact, is the 
skin itself ever in absolute contact with the external object. 
A layer of air always interposes between them. 

When the hand is thus brooght into proximity to an 
external body, we are immediately made conscious of its 
existence. In this act there may, I think, be discovered 
both a sensation and a perception I have referred to this 
Ikct in a previous section. Nothing further will here bo 
necessary than to appeal to the experience of every 
individual. Let any one place his hand lightly upon a 
piece of marble, or any external object, fixing his attention 
as much as possible upon his sensation, and he will, I think, 
find himself conscious of a feeling into which tlic idea of 
extemility does not enter, and which gives him no knowl- 
edge of the qualities of body. Let him now take up tbe 
marble, and attempt to cognize its several qualities, and I 
think he will be conscious of a very different knowledge, 
involving the notions of externality, hardness, smoothness, 
form, and, it may be, some Others. In this case he pays no 
attention to his sensations It does not occur to him that 
they exist. All he is conscious of is the various qualities 
of thi external object, and of these he obtains a very dis- 
tinct oognition. It may require a small effort at firet to 
distinguish these two forms of knowledge from each other, 
bnt I am persuaded that any one may do it who will be at 
the pains for a few times to make the experiment. 

The perceptions given us by this sense are exceedingly 

definite and perfect. By it we not only know that a quality 

exists, but also what it is. We have the knowledge, and 

we know what it is that produc«a it. In this manner th^ 

6 
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perceptions by toncb lie at the foundation of all our knovl> 
edge of an external world. We rely upon them nith mors 
certainty than any other. Many of the qualities revealed 
[o UB by touch are also revealed to ua by sight If, how- 
ever, in any case, we have reasoa to doubt the eWdence of 
Nght, we instinctively apply to the sense of touch in order 
to verify our visual Judgment 

The principal qualities cognized by touch, besides exter- 
nality, are extension, hardness, soOness, form, size, motion, 
situation, and roughness or smoothness. Besides these, 
however, there are various sensations of pain and pleasora 
given by this sense, the specific effect of particular agents, 
as of electricity and galvanism, the sensation of tickling, 
and many others of the same kind. To this sense have also 
been ascribed the sensation of hunger and thirst, and the 
various affections belonging to our sensitive organism. 

Confining ourselves, however, to the perceptions of touch, 
we find that they are almost exclusively given us by the 
hand. In this manner we obtain a distinct knowledge of 
ext£nsion, of size, of hardness, softness ajid form. When 
the body is small, or the discrimination delicate, we rely 
almost wholly on the perceptive power of the fingers. In 
this manner we obtain, experimentally, nearly Etll our knowl- 
edge of the primary qualities of body. 

We may here remark the difierence between the -knowl- 
edge obtained by this sense, and that obtained by the senses 
previously considered. The others give us each a particular 
class of sensations, and only one kind of knowledge. By 
touch we are conscious of heat and cold, together with a 
great rariety of other sensations, and also of the various 
perceptions of primary qualities mentioned above. Tho 
others give us no direct knowledge of an external world. 
This gives us that knowledge directly and immediately. 
)'he others, when the existence of an external world is aug- 
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gfflted. ^ve as no knowledge of its qualities. Thia givea 
as B positive knowledge of Beveral of the most essential nf 
theiu. We know, for instance, that form is precisely what 
it appears to be, and that oar knowledge of it exactly con- 
forms to the reality. We know that it must, ander all 
circoiDstaDceB, be exactly what we perceive it to be. Wo 
thas derive from it a distinct conception ; we can make it 
an object of thonght, and can form concerning it the most 
implicated processes of reasoning. When we see a blind 
[«r8on read with his fingers, we must be convinced that be 
has as definite a coiicepti<Mt of the forme of letters as we 
ourselves have by sight. We thus leam that not only does 
this sense enable as to make large additions to our kDowl< 
edge, but that it is really the origiaal source of a great part 
of our knowledge of the world around as. Of its intrinsio 
importance we may form an opinion from the fact that there 
is no case on record in which a human being has been bom 
without it. By it alone, as in the case of Laura Bridgman, 
we may learn oar relations to the world around us ; may 
be taught the use of language, and may even acquire the 
power of writing it with considerable accuracy. Thia sense 
is lost only in paralysis, and in those cases in which the 
individual, drawing near to dissolution, has no &rther need 
•f any of the organs of sense. 

RBFRBBNCB. 
Reid's Inquiry, cliafi. 6, sections 1, 2. 



SECTION Vm. — THE SENSE OE BIBHT. 

The organ of vision is the eye. It is an optical lOstru* 
nent, of esquisitc construction, adapted in the most perfisct 
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manner to accomplish the parpoees of its formation. At 
ni11,we con ndmit the liglit or surround ourselves with total 
darkness. As we frequently pass from darkness to light, 
the eye is provided with a curtain, by means of which ths 
pupil is either expanded or contracted, so that no more light 
than is required &lls npon the retina. We can turn the 
eyes in every direction. By them we can discern objects 
'dither gigantic or microscopic, within a few inches of us, 
or at the distance of several miles. It gives us instan- 
taneously a knowledge of the qualities of bodies, which 
could be discovered by the other senses only after a long 
and patient investigation, and of many qualities which, with- 
out this sense, could never be discovered at all. Although 
capable of such complicated action, and always in use ex- 
cept when we sleep, the eye is comparatively seldom liable 
to accident or disease. It is protected from ordinary vio- 
lence by the overhanging brows. The fine particles of dust 
which fall upon it are perpetually washed away by the com- 
bined action of the eyelids and the lachrymal gland. Ita 
rapid and incessant change of position, by calling into ac- 
tion different portions of the optic nerve, preserves it from 
severe exhaustion. Thud it happens that a large portion of 
mankind pass through life without ever knowing that their 
eyes are even liable to disease. 

The manner in which the impression is produced upon 
the organ of vision has been fully explained by physiolo- 
gists. The humair eye is a small globe, so constructed that 
the rays of light coming from a visible body which fall upon 
it, are formed into a small image upon its inner posterior 
Burfaco. This image is inverted. The rays of light fii-sl 
fall upon the visible object, and are from it reflected upon 
the eye. Of course, where there is no light, that is, when 
Qo rays can be either received or reflected, there can be no 
vision. 
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Ovet tbe bach part of the eye is spread out an cxp&naion 
of the optic nerve, culled the retina. Immediately behind 
tliia, is a thin metnbntne, on which is laid a black pigmenL 
for the absorption of the light producing the image. In 
order ti produce distioc'. vision, this image must be accu- 
rately defined. Hence, in twilight, when the light is insuf- 
ficient, an object is but imperfectly seen. When, owing U> 
slight malformation of the eye, aa in near-sighted or in ago<l 
f«r30Qs, the image is not accurately delinealed on the retina, 
rision is aliio indistinct; nor can the iofirmity be relieved 
antil by artificial means we cause the rays of light to form 
a true image on the expansion of the optic nerve. If tho 
nerve become paralyzed, viaion ceases. If it bo inflamcil, 
vision is so intensely painful that the patient cannot, with- 
out severe suffering, bear the least glimmer of light. The 
nerves of vision do not proceed from each eye directly to the 
br^iL, but first meet at what is called the decussation of the 
optic nerve, where their fibres intermingle, after which they 
separate and enter the substance of the brain. What pur- 
pose is answered by an arrangement so different from that 
obserred in the other nerves of sense, has not yet been dis- 
covered. 

When, under normal circumstances, the visual image is 
formed on the retina, a mental state succeeds which we call 
vision. What this is we all know by experience. Tlio 
question, however, remains, Is sight a sensation or a per- 
ception 1 and, if a perception, is it like the sense of touch 
preceded by a sensation 7 Before proceeding furtber, let ua 
attempt to answer these questions. 

Is sight a sensation or a perception? A sensation is a 
■imple knowledge, a state of mind terminating in itself, 
Mid, so fiir as our consciousness is concerned, having no 
•riginal connection with anything external. Now, if merely 
lie cOiTiition of color is considered, w# must admit that it 
6* ,, .A.ooyie 
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roaoioljles in man; respects, the cognition of hearing. Tbt 
notion or knowledge of red, for instance, is ait affection o( 
the mind, and wholljr unlike the cause from which it pre 
ceeds. No one BHpposea that the rose haa the simple knowl 
edge which we designate bj the word red. And, moreover, 
thia simple knowledge gives us not the most distant idea of 
its cause. Sight gives oa no more knowledge of that qual- 
ity in bodies which produces in us the notion of color, than 
hearing designates the size and form of the instmment 
.which produces the sound to which we are listening, or the 
ttmospheric change which precedes the clap of thunder at 
which we tremble. In this respect the act of seeing resem- 
bles a mere sensation. 

On the other hand, it is to be remarked, that, although 
the knowledge of color is a sensation, a subjective affection, 
jet we are so made aa to refer this knowledge directly and 
immediately to the external object. When we reflect upon 
the subject we know that the notion of red is a spiritual 
affection, and yet that affection seems to be a part of the 
rose. When we are conscious of an odor, we do not, so far 
as the sense of smelling is concerned, assign it to any ex- 
ternal location. When we hear a sound, so far as this sense 
is concerned, we do not determine the place of its origin. 
The music seems to fioat around and envelop us, like the 
atmosphere. But when we are sensible of a color, we see 
it in a determined locality, we see it now and there, and at 
once fix the limit of its existence. 

Here, however, it may be said, that in this respect the 
perception by sight is similar to that of touch ; that in 
touch wo equally transfer our notioD of fcrm to the object 
which we perceive. The cases, I admit, are similar, but 1 
lliink by no means identical. When I feel of a cube, and 
obtain a knowledge of its form, it is obvious that the tliouglit 
of my mind is not like the cube — that is, it is not s'>Iid, 
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eqaiaogular and equilateral. It is, nevertLeless, a positive 
knowledge tliat such are the qualities of the cube, I know 
that the thought of my mind represents to me Uiese quali- 
ties just as they are. They are the sufScient cause of that 
particular idea, and nothing else could have been the cause 
of it. It is a definite knowledge of a mode of the not me 
admitting of no intermediate question. When, however, 
I see a color, the ease is quite dissimilar. My notion of 
color gives me no knowledge of ita cause. I have by tt no 
knowledge of a particular mode of the not me, which, of 
necessity, if Jt produce in me any knowledge, must produce 
precisely that of which I am conscious. My sense of sight 
does not inform me at all what color (objective) is. That 
the existence of light is necessary to it, all men know ; but 
what light is, in what manner it produces color, whether by 
rectilinear rays reflected from the object, or by a succession 
of waves of a universal medium, is yet a matter of dispute 
among philosophers. In the ease of sight, then, if the 
question be asked, what produces this knowledge, we can give 
□o answer. In the case of touch, we answer at once, the 
form of a cube, — we all know what that fonn is, — and the 
subject admits of no &rther discussion. 

I do not know whether I have made this distinctly ob- 
vious to others, or whether I have analyzed the act of 
vision accurately. I have, however, endeavored as well aa 
1 am able to state the facts in the case as they appear to my 



Is there in sight, as in touch, a sensation antecedent (o 
perception, or a sensation which it is in om* power to dis- 
tinguish from perception 1 For myself, I have never been 
ihia to discover it. I place my hand, under different con< 
ditions, on a cube, and I am able to distinguish the senaatioa 
from the perception, and can make either of them, sepa> 
ratcly, a matter of thought I can discover no such dw 
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t'mct states of mind in the act of viBioii. I open mj oyea , 
I see a bock. The first thing of which I am conscioas is 
the cognition of an external object I am conscious of no 
intermediate or different mental state. I innst, therefore, 
believe that none exists. It maj be said that one has existed, 
but that, from long neglect, we have lost the power of oh ■ 
serving it. To this I reply, tiat we habitually neglect the 
tensation in the perception of touch, but, when it is pointed 
out to US, we easily recognize it. If it existed in the sense 
of seeing, I see no reason why we should not as easily ob- 
serve it The simple fact seems to be, that, as soon as we 
are conscious of the knowledge of color, we are, at the same 
instant, conscious of the knowledge of the object in which 
the color seems to reside. We cannot separate the one 
from the other. 

The perception of an object as endowed with color ia, 
however, in some respects, unlike the perception of an ob- 
ject as endowed with form. 

The perception by touch is fixed and definite, in all posi- 
tions remaining precisely the same. The perception by 
sight varies by every change of position. For instance, if 
a small cube is placed in my hands, I turn it over and feel 
of it on all sides, and it ever presents itself to me as the 
same figure. On the other hand, I look upon it with one of 
, its feces directly before me, and it presents one appearance. 
I turn one of the angles towards me, ajid it presents another. 
I change its position a hundred times, and at every time it 
presents a different appearance. 

Again, the perception by touch is unaffected by distance. 
I feel of a cube, and I derive a clear knowledge of its form, 
I extend my arms to their utmost length, and the perception 
)b the same. I think of it a mile off, and my notion of it 
does not -^ ry. But it is not so with the perception of sight. 
[ look at a cube at a distance of twelve inches from m^ 
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eyea, it han one magnitude. I remove it tut feet fff, nncl 
ita ^pai-ent miignitude is ten times leaa. Its color is Icsi 
vivid, and its outline less distinct. I remove it to the dis- 
tance of an hundred feet, and it is diminished to an indis- 
tinct speck. If I would represent it to another person, I 
must represent it thus indistinctly. Hence the distinction 
made between tactual and visual form and magnitude. 

We have the means of associating these two ideas together 
in a manner hereafter to be considered. We are able to 
translate the language of sight into the language of touch. 
This, however, would be unnecessary, were there not this 
difference in the two perceptions to which I have hore re- 
ferred. 

If we observe the relation in which the senses stand to 
each other, wo shall at once perceive the importance of 
sight Smell and taste give us simple knowledges, without 
any cognition of the not me, and, also, I think, without the 
power of forming conceptions. Hearing suggests the not me. 
and gives us the power of forming conceptions; but it gives 
u@ no knowledge of any of the attributes of the sonorous 
body, save its power of awakening this sensation. Touch 
giv^ us an immediate and positive knowledge of the not 
me, and of all ita primary attributes, and leavjs upon the 
niind a moat definite conception. Sight enables us to deter- 
mine most of the qualities revealed to us by touch, not only 
near at hand, but at great distances ; by the delicacy of ita 
language, it enables U8*to discover many of the qualities re- 
vealed by the other senses ; and, while performing all theae 
functions, it is a source of most exquisitn pleasure. 

That the conceptions of sight are more definite than those 
received by our sense of touch, I will not affirm. It is, 
however, certain that they are mucu more easily retained 
in the memory. When we recollect an external object, I 
think we murib more readily recall the visual £Oti£^tioit 
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thar any other. I may feel of a ephere, and obtain s 
knowledge of its foiTQ and magnitude ; but when I think of 
it, the visu^ appearance presents itself most readily to my 
mind. Almost all the conceptions of figurative languaf^e 
are derived from sight. The power of originating such con- 
ceptions is called imagination, or the power of forming im- 
ages. The fine arts, with the exception of music, address 
themselves wholly to this mode of perception. Almost all 
the other senses are, in some manner, tributary to it, and 
thus enable us to employ it in order to arrive at the most 
varied and distant forms of knowledge. 

Let us now proceed to inquire, what are the qualities of 
the external world which are cognized by means of this 
sense T 

1. If the above remark be true, that we are so made ae 
to refer our visual conception to the external object, it will 
follow that we derive our cognition of externality as truly 
from this sense as from touch. Touch gives us a distinct 
and immediate notion of the existence and qualities of an 
external object. Sight gives ua a conception of an unknown 
cause of a known effect ; it also teaches us that this cause ia 
numerically distinct &om ourselves, and aligns to it ib 
position in space. 

The existence of this function of vision has frequently 
been denied, and it has been affirmed that, until aided by 
touch, sight gives ua no idea of externality, any more than 
smell or hearing. The principal ground for this opinion is 
the authority of Cbeselden,* who, long since, published an 
account of a young man whom he couclied for cataract, and 
who, on restoration to sight, thought, at first, that every 
object touched his eyes. On this statement I would observe, 
that, on the first admission of light to the unnaturally soDai< 
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tive retina, a sensation unlike to sight irould be likely tc 
arise, which the patient might very probably deaignat'* by 
sajiDg that the object touched his eyes. Every one, in 
pasaiug &cm darkness into a strong light, has felt a Hensa- 
tioD of this kind, and he may remember that it is more 
Dearly akin to touch than to sight. If ve had before known 
everything by touch, we should naturally use this language 
in describing it. On this account, I think the case does not 
warrant the stress that has been laid upon it. But, secondly, 
if it were so, if he thought that the objecte touched his 
eye, then, as Sir W. Hamilton has happily remarked, " still 
they appeared external to the eye," for it ia evident that 
two things cannot seem to touch each other, unless, at the 
same time, al^, they appear numerically distinct That 
which is numerically distinct from the eye must be the non 
ego. Besides, tlie young of all animab, as soon as they 
open their eyes, recognize external objects as external, and, 
with evident design, move either towards or away from 
them. In £ict, they use ^leir eyes at first just as they use 
them afterwards. A new-born infant teaches us the same 
truth. Who ever saw a young child place its hand on its 
eyf« when an object was placed before it f It reaches oat 
its hand towards the object, without, it is true, any correct 
idea of distance, hut with a correct conception of external- 
ity and direction. I think that all our observation upon 
our own use of this faculty must lead us to the same con- 
clusion. 

2. From this sense, exclusively, we obtain our knowledge 
of color. Of the nature of this cognition I have already 
bad occasion to express my opinion. It is a simple knowl- 
edge in itself, an afTection of the sentient being, which, how- 
ever, we naturally and immediately refer to the external 
object. Of this quality, thus recognized, the varieties ara 
iSj and they are indefinitely multiplied ty <hp oir ■ 
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cumatanoflj of light and sbade, distance and proximity, 
degree of illumination, and many others. Uence it is that 
external nature presents to us an exhaustlcss and ever-varied 
scene of beauty and sublimity. Every object in the woild 
nround ua, which the hand of God has formed, is made to 
minister to our happiness. But this is only a small part of 
the benefit which we derive from this function of sight. 
Every change of color, and every variation in the degree of 
color, is indicative of some change which is originally cog- 
nized by some other sense. Hence it is that sight, which 
acts instantaneously, and cognizes its objects at large dis- 
tances, is enabled, by changes of visual appearance, to detect 
an immense number of qualities which vision alone could 
never have discovered. All the senses beccme tributary to 
it, and it does the work ,of all. Of the manner in which 
this is done, we shall treat more particularly in the follow- 
ing section. 

8. To the qualities of external bodies, rendered cognizable 
by sight, we must undoubtedly add extension. If we refer 
our notion of color to an external object, I do not see how 
it is possible to exclude from our minds the knowledge that 
the colored object ia extended. IF we look upon anything 
colored, that color covers a definite portion of space. Let 
any one look upon a surface marked alternately by different 
colors, and the limitations of each are distinctly defined. 
Hence, also, arises the idea of form in one dimension. We 
can as well cognize a circle or square by sight as we can 
do it by touch. We read as rapidly by the eye aa the bl-nd 
by their fingers. 

4. Lastly, we must now add solidity, or extension in 
three dimensions, to the perceptions given us by sight. 
Until quite lately, this power has been denied to the faculty 
of vision. It has been the generally received opinion that 
»ij;ht gives us nothing but 'Jie different shades of color. 
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represented on a plane surface, as ve perceive &em in a 
painting; but that by touch we learn to associate the 
Bhiuliog with tlie form, and thus indirectly leum to cognize 
solidit; by the eye. This view was universally received, 
until the researches of Professor Wheatstone, of King's Col- 
lege, London, threw new light upon the whole subject. The 
brilliant discoveries of this philosopher have added a new 
function to the organ of vision, and demonstrated thut, by 
the eye alone, we are enabled to cognize solidity as well as 
simple extension. He baa shown that, in consequence of 
binocular vision, we are able to determine the form of 
bodies within a certain distance. The manner in which this 
is accomplished b aa fbllows : It must be obvious to every 
one, that, inasmuch as the right and left eye occupy different 
positions in space, the images which an external object forms 
on the two eyes must be slightly dissimilar. I look upon 
an inkstand on the table before me, closing first my right 
eye and then the left. I can clearly discover a differ- 
ence between the right and left image. Now, it is tbid 
difference of figure in the two images that gives ua the 
notion of solidity. This is proved by the stereoscope, an 
invention of Professor Wheatstone. This instrument is so 
constructed that we can see separately the imago of an 
object formed on the right eye, and then that formed on the 
left. 

When seen in this manner, each figure appears to us as a 
mere drawing on a plane surface. When now we look at 
tliem with both eyes, we do not perceive two plane di'awings, 
hut a distinct, and, I had almost said, palpable solid. It is 
however evident that this effect can be produced only when 
the body is at so small a distance, and of such a magnitude, 
that two images can be formed. If it be far off, so tliat 
the rays become parallel, and thus form the same image on 
both eyes, no effect from binocular vision is produced, We 
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observe the truth of this law id our dailj experience. Woes 
we look upon a well-esecuted painting, every figure, when 
viewed from a proper position, appears to stand out bom 
the canvas. It seems to us impossible that it should be a 
plane surface. But if we draw near, the illusion vanishes. 
When we arrive at the position at which the figures, if solid, 
would form different images on the two ej^es, and no such 
difference exists, we know at once that the surface is a plane. 
li it be objected that persons with one eye are able to dis- 
tinguish solidity, it is replied that they do it leas perfectly 
tban others ; that they are obliged to do it by observing 
the shading of the surface, and that they are fre<juently seen 
to move the head in a horizontal direction rapidly, in ordef 
to form the different images on the same eye.* 

In consequence of this discovery, a very beautiful optica) 
instrument has been invented, by which the effect of 
daguerreotype pictures has been much improved. A picture 
id taken separately for each eye. When these are looked 
at together, through glasses ailaptcd to the purpose, we per- 
ceive only one figure ; but it has all the appearance of 
eolidity. Daguerreotypes of statuary have thus all tha 
effect of the original marble. 

The question has frequently been aaked. How do we see 
objects single with two eyes ^ To this question I do not 
know tbat any more satia^ictory answer has been given than 
the plain statement of the fact that so we were created. It 
Bcems to me not half ao strange as the ^t that we see at 
all. But I would inquire, is it more remarkable that we 
receive a single impression from two organs of sight, than 
from any of our Other senses? All our nerves of sense are 
double. Every other sense has a right and a left nerve; yet 
kll the impressions made upon us from a single object are 

of the Boya Ssdtlj, voL 5«, p. 8T1. June 21, 10S& 
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ringle Each ear receives an anditory impKlae, y«t we heat 
but one sound. When we feel of an object, each hand 
receives a dlatinct impression, yet we perceive but oite 
cbjeot. It does not seem strange to as that we do not hear 
two sounds with two ears, or that we do not feel two cubee 
when we hold one with our two hands. The case, however, 
seems to me precisely similar to iJiat in which we look upon 
one object with our two eyes. The sense of sight, then, 
merely conforms to the general law by which all our senses 
are governed. It would seem, then, uimecessary to proceed 
farther than to refer the oase of sight to the general law 
of the senses. The question thus resolves itaelf into th« 
general one, How are single impressions made with double 
■organs 7 To this I do not know that any answer has been 
either given or attempted. 

Again, it has been asked, How do we see objecta erect, 
when the image on the retina is inverted 1 Dr. BcJd 
answers this question by stating it as a general law that we 
see every object in the direction of the right line that 
passes from the picture of the object on the retina to the 
centre of the eye, " as the rays from the upper part of the 
object form the lower part of the image, and, vice versa, 
we see the upper part of the object with the lower part of 
the retina, and the contrary ; and thus we see the object as 
it is, that is, we see it erBct" In how far this relieves the 
difBculty, or carries us back to a mote general law, I will not 
pretend to determine. To me it does not seem to throw that 
light on the subject which seems obvious to others. I have 
thought that, possibly, this effect was in some way connected 
with the decussation of the optic nerve. No nerves, except 
those of sight, unite before entering the brain, and in no 
Dther case ia this peculiarity observed. May there not be 
|ome connection between the facts 7 

Peiwns who have been couched for cataract see objecta 
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erect aa soon aS their power of vision is restored. At least, 
Cheseltlen aad other observers have never stated anything 
to the contrary. This could hardly have been the case if 
so striking a phenomenon had passed under their notice. 
To this there seems but one exception. Sir W. Hamilton 
quotes a case from Professor Leidenfrost, of Duisburg, 1793, 
in which tha feot waa otherwise. A young man. blind 
from birth, had reached his seventeenth year, when his sight 
was restored after an attack of ophthalmia. Wbea he first 
saw men, they seemed to him inverted ; that is, their heads 
were towards his feet ; and trees and other objects seemed 
to hold the same position. I am unable to account for 
this difference from ordinary experience. I would only 
remark, that we are always liable to err in reasoning from 
instances of this kind, because, when the condition of ao 
organ is decidedly abnormal, it is impossible to say to what 
extent and in what direction the abnormal cause has been 
exerted. 
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■lCnON"X. — OF ACliniRED 

CBAN«£ABLR USB OF TBS SENSES. 

It has 1>een already remarked that each of our aetaet 
furnishes ua with a distinct species of knowledge. Wa 
cognize odors by smell, soandB by the ear, colors by the 
eye, and so of all the rest Neither of the senses can be 
used in the place of the other. We can neither ace with 
our ears, hear with our fingers, nor smell with our tongue. 
Such is manifestly the fact, if our Bensee be considered 
separateljj^ 

But when the senses are considered collectively, we find 
•iat the above statement does not convey the whole truth. 
One sense seems to convey to us knowledge which could 
have been gained only by another. A single perception 
vill frequently furnish us with knowledge, which we find, 
upon reflection, to have been originally given us by the 
action of another sense, or fty the combined action of several 
of the senses. Considered in this light, our whole sensual 
organism seems to be one complicated system, designed in 
the most rapid and convenient manner to malce us ac- 
quuiated with the external world. We find ourselves, in a 
thousand cases, using one sense for another, whenever wa 
can do it with advantage ; and if by misfortune we are de- 
prived of any particular sense, it is surprising to observe 
how readily the remaining senses come to our aid, and enable 
ns to cognize objects in a manner which, at first view, would 
eeem utterly impossible. 

The process by which this effect is produced is the fol' 
lowing : We have already observed that the variety of 
impressions which may be received by several of our sensea 
is beyond the power of computation. Who can estimate ths 
infinite number of sounds which we are capable of hearing; 
7. „ .A.oosic 
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or ijf color and shadiDg ivhich we are capable of seeing 
wid uf distinguishing from each other? Now, we find that 
a ^[ualit^ cognized by one sense ia, by the kind provision of 
our Creator, connected with some modification of a quality 
perceived by another sense. Observing this connection, we 
learn to associate the original with the secondary quality, 
and, from the observation ofthe one, to infer the existence of 
Uto other. For example, if I wish to learn whether a body 
is ha,rd or soft, I employ the sense of touch. This is the 
sense originally given to me for the purpose of gaining 
this knowledge. I see before me a piece of polished marble, 
and a piece of velvet, of the same color. I feel of them 
both, and ascertain that the one is hard, and the other soft. 
But I b,1bo observe that the visual appearance of these two 
substances is dissimilar. I carefully note this difference. 
When I see the same objects again, I shall not be obliged 
to feel them ; I know, at a glance, not only the visuaJ but 
the tactual character of each. I go farther; I generalize 
this dijference. I know that one visual appearance, where- 
ever it is seen, indicates hardness, and another softness. 
Hence, when we, for die first time, look upoa a subsbmce, 
we commonly form an opinion of its hardness or softness 
from its peculiarity of color. Hence, also, we frequently 
use the language of one sense for that of another. We say 
of a surface that it looks hard or it looks soft. So paint- 
ers, having observed that warm weather in summer is accom- 
panied by a particular appearance of the sky, nsgociate the 
language of feeling with that of siglit, and speak of a wans 
sky, of wirm or of cold coloring, and of other distinctioua 
ef a similar character. 

Illustrations of acquired perceptions are presenting them- 
«elve3 to ua every day, in the ordinary experience of life. 
The apothecary learns how to distinguish medicines by tlieil 
•melt as accurately as by their taste. The mineralogiat \j 
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breathing upon a mineral, and ol»crviiig its smell, will know 
in an instant whether it is or is not argillaceous. Or 
agnin, he will distinguish a calcareous from a magnesian 
mineral by the touch ; or he will determine the cliaractei 
of another hj its fracture. If a grocer wishes to know 
whether a cask is full or empty he does not look into it, 
hut merely strikee upon it, and ascertains the fact in nn 
instant by sound. A mason who wishes to know if a wall 
in a particular spot is solid, does not pull it down, but 
strikes it with his hammer. la the same way we determine 
i>hether an object before us ia made of wood, or metal, or 
s[«ae. When these indications are closely observed, tho 
accuracy of the judgments to which they lead is frequently 
very remarkable. It is said that an Indian hunter, on the 
prairies, by placing his ear on the ground, will discover the 
approach of an enemy long before he can be recognized by 
the eye, and will distinguish a herd of buffaloes from a troop 
of dragoons with unerring certainty. We are told that tho 
Arabs will tell the tribe to which a passer-by belongs, by the 
print of his foot in the sand, and by the track of a hara 
will know whether it be a male or a female. 

^pasmuch, however, as our visual perceptions are more 
varied alid more rapid than those of our other senses, and 
as we, by the eye, cognize objects at great distances, the,. 
greater part of our acijuired perceptions are referred to thj« 
sense. We judge of the qualities of almost all the sub- 
Btaaces in ^ily use by tho eye alone. We continually 
determine distance and magnitude by tbe eye. The manner 
in which this is done is worthy of special notice. It is well 
known that, as an object recedes from us, its visual appear- 
ance presents several observable changesT First, it^ magni- 
tude diminishes. Secondly, its color becomes dim and misty, 
rhjrdly, its outline becomes indistinct; and, fourthly ss its 
clistaiice increases, the number of intervening object) 
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becomes greater. It is by the observation of these change! 
that we determine whether objecta are receding from, or 
advancing towards us. In the same manner, by comparing 
these indications, we judge of the distance and inagnitudo 
of any object. In every case of this kind we go through a 
complicated act of judgment ; yet, from habit, we do it so 
rapidly, that we should hardly be aware of it but from the 
mistakes which we occasionally commit. For instance ; I 
eee an object presenting a certain dimness of color, of a 
certain indistinctness of outlSnc, and of a given visual mag- 
nitude, and observe various objects intervening between it 
and me. This is all that the sense of sight gives me. I 
immediately judge it to be a man of ordinary size, half a 
mile off; and my judgments are so generally accurate, that 
I am surprised if I find myself in error. 

When, however, any one of these conditions is changed 
we are liable to be deceived. This is commonly the case 
Tvhen objecta are seen through a mist. The deception here 
is not occasioned, as is generally supposed, by refractioa 
of the rays of light, causing the object to seem larger. 
The object really seems to us of the proper size. The 
mist, liowever, renders the color and the outline indistinct, 
and we suppose the object to be at a much greater distance 
than it is. The body has the magnitude belonging to a 
quarter of a mile in distance, with the indistinctness of half 
3 mile. With this magnitude, at the latter distance, it would, 
of course, seem to us much larger than it actually is 
An incident, illustrative of this fact, once occurred to the 
author. lie was, early in the morning, in a dense fog, 
Bailing through the harbor of Newport, and passed near the 
wharf of Fort Adams. He observed on the wharf some very 
till men, and mentioned their remarkable size to the frien'la 
who accompanied him. Presently he was struck nith their 
behavior. They were jumping and playing lik» childreq, 
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in tv mantici that seemed to him wholly unaccouDtalla 
Preacntly, as the Bun diaperaed the fog, he found himself 
cloee to the wharf, and these gigantic men dwindled down 
to a company of pl*yfui little boys, who were amusing 
themselves in chiiiiish gambols. 

In the same manner we mistake if the atmosphere is 
mere transparent than that to which we are accastcmcd. 
Cishop Berkeley, I think, remarks that English travellers 
in Italy, unaccustomed to the clear sky of southern Europe, 
were liable to continual mLijudgment respecting tlie distance 
of objects seen in the horizon. The cleamesa of the color, 
and the distinctness of the outline, ted them to suppose 
castles, mountains, &c., much nearer than they really were. 
In the same manner, when there are no intervening objects, 
ive frequently find our judgments at fault. Thus, in looking 
over a sheet of water, we always underrate the distance. 
When we throw a stone at an object in the water, we always 
find that our eye has deceived us, and the stone falls liir 
short of the mark. For the same reason, objects seen on the 
shore from the water seem much less than their natural 
size. The fact is, they appear of the magnitude which 
belongs to the distance, but we suppose the distance less 
than it is ; and, associating this magnitude with diminished 
distance, they appear to us less than they really are. 

In order to form these judgments correctly, one of these 
elements must be fixed. From this we learn to institute a 
comparison, and then an accurate opinion is formed. If we 
have the magnitude of the object, the change in its color 
and outline teaches us its distance. If we know its distance, 
we can judge of its magnitude. Hence, painters, in order 
to give us a correct notion of an object which they repre- 
sent, always place in its vicinity something with whose reai 
magnitude we are familiar. Thus, if I drew a pyramid, it 
might be difficult to determine whether I intended to repre- 
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lent it as large or timall. If, hovever, I drev an Aiiib 
standing by hia camel at the foot of it, my intention irould 
at (Hice become apparent, Ever? one knows the size of a 
camel, and from this he would judge of the magnitude of 
the pyramid. 

The benefits which we derive from this interehangeabls 
use of the senses are innumerable. We are thus enabled 
to transfer to one sense the cognitions which belong to 
another, always using that which we can employ with tlis 
greatest rapidity and convenience. Our whole sensitivs 
organism is thus capable of being used for almost every 
form of cognition. Very much of our early education, 
especially the education which enables us to perform any 
uTt, consists in the acquisition of these secondaiy percep- 
tions. It is thus that the physician, from symptoms, oi 
e;ttemal indications which another person would not observe, 
is enabled to discover the locality, the nature, and ^e pro- 
gress of disease, and frequently to foretell the result with 
unerring accuracy. 

The benefit of this arrangement is specially evident when 
we are unfortunately deprived of any one of our senses. 
Oar acquired perceptions are then almost indefinitely mul- 
tiplied, and the knowledge which we derive from our re- 
maining senses is sometimes so great as to appear almost 
incredible. Thus, the blind, by paying strict attention to 
the indications derived from touch and hearing, acquire an 
accuracy of judgment, respecting things known to othei"s by 
sight alone. wWch greatly surprises us. It is said that they 
c.in learn to determine, with great accuracy, the number of 
persons in a room by observing the sound of a speaker's 
voice, and that, by striking on the floor, they will form a 
very correct opinion as to tlie size of an apartment. Dr. 
Abercrombie mentions two blind men wht were remark- 
ably good judges of bases. One of thea discovered, cm 
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k particular occasion, that a horse was blind tiy clserviDg 
Uie manner in wliich he placed his feet upon the ground 
when in motion, although the &ict had not been noticed by 
any other person of the company. Another discovered that 
a horse waa blind of one eye, by observing that the temper- 
ature of the eyes was different. On the other hand, the 
deaf acquire great akill in judging of the qualities of bodies 
hj touch and sight. They will learn to understand a 
speaker by the motion of his lips, and to interpret the 
minutest shades of emotion hy the changes in the counte- 
nance. When both sight and hearing are denied, a large 
amount of knowledge may be acquired by smell and feeling. 
Persons in this unfortunate condition have been known to 
select their own clothes, out of a pile of clean linen, by smell. 
The most remarkable instance on record of the education of 
a person under these circumstances, is found in the case of 
liaunt Bridgman, who has been for several years under tho 
care of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of the Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind. Slie has from infancy been deprived both of 
hearing and sight. She has, nevertheless, been taught the 
alphabet for the blind ; she converses rapidly with her 
fingers, writes very intelligibly, and uses the language 
which d^ignates the qualities of color and sound with con- 
siderable accuracy, knows her friends and instructors, and 
feels for them every sentiment of gratitude and affection. 

It will readily occur to every one that great use may be 
made of acquired perceptions iu the practice of the various 
arts and professions. We thus are enabled to determine 
facts and form judgments which would otherwise be impos- 
sible. An illustration of this kind presents itself iu tho 
use of the stethoscope, a small ear-trumpet, by miums of 
which physicians listen to the sound made by tlie lungs in 
breathing, and by the heart in pulsation. A few year* 
t^Bo. it was observed that the«e sounds varied with the cob 
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ditton of these organa in health and in disSaso. This obser- 
vation led to s very impoitant result. First, the souad 

made hy the lungs in hea'.th was distinctly ascertained. 
Then the variations from it were noticed. If the disease 
terminated in death, the condition of the lungs was ascer- 
tained by inspection. The sound waa thus associated with 
tne particular diaease which occasioned it. This mode of 
observation waa continued until almost every form of disease 
in the chest was recognized and made to speak an audible 
language. When this language has been learned by one 
man, it can be taught to another ; and thus this important 
jneana of acquiring knowledge has become common to phy- 
siciiuis. Practitioners, who have paid sufficient attention to 
this subject, and who are endowed with great delicacy of 
heai-ing, have been able to discover with remarkable ac- 
curacy the condition of the organs of the chest, the form of 
disease under which the patient has been laboring, and even 
to mark out on the surface the precise portion of the lunga 
which was suffering from inflammation. ■ 

The manner in which our acquired perceptions may be 
improved is manifestly as follows. In the first place, we 
learn to observe with the greatest accuracy the minutest 
differences in the impressions made upon our organs of 
sense. ^G are thus enabled to discover the slightest change 
of color or of outline, the minutest diiferences in hardness, 
smoothness or temperature, and the almost imperceptible 
variations in sound and interval. The nicer our discrimi- 
nation in these respects becomes, the wider is the field of 
observation open to discovery. In this respect, much must 
depend upon the original perfection of the organs themselves ; 
hut that more depends upon careful cultivation, is evident 
from the fact that whole tribes of savages, of by nc means 
delicate organizatioB, attain to remarkable actora'^j in th4 
nse of their organs of sense. 
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Secondly, we muat learn to associate with each vaiiation 
ebserved by one sense, the quality or condition discovered 
by another senso. In this manner ve acquire the langnago 
of nature, and are enabled to interpret it for our own bene- 
fit and the benefit of others. We are thus able to form 
judgments which, to the uninitiated, seem like the result of 
magic. Thus, distinctness and indistinctness of color and 
outline teach us the magnitude and distance of objecta many 
miles off.' Thus the Indian, by observing minute differ- 
ences of sound, will form an accurate judgment undei 
circumstances which would leave other men wholly in dark- 
ness. 

The physician, by placing his ear on the chest of hia 
patient, can tell whether the organs within are healthy op 
diseaaed, and can thus the better employ such m-ans of 
cure aa will accomplish the roault which he proposes. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the progress of 
the arts enables us to cultivate our acquired perceptions 
with greater success. The microscope and the telescope 
have greatly in creased our power in this respect. Instru- 
ments for observing infinitesimal changes in temperature 
will probably lead to similar results. The tendency of 
science is in this direction, and it will, without doubt, lead 
to a rich harvest of discovery. 

Before closing this section, it is proper to remark tlint 
in the use of aci^uired perceptions we ai-e liable to form 
false judgments, and then to complain that our senses have 
deceived us. I once saw, on a door-post, the painting of 
a key hanging on a nail, and it was so well executed that 
I was not aware of the deception until I attempted to take 
it down. Here it might be said that my senses deceived 
me, but such was not the fact My ey^ testified truly to 
all that they promised to make known. They testified to a 
certain color and shading. Thh QV'deiioa waa in its naturo 
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ambigaoos, tor the effoct tnight be producwl either b; • 
paiating or by a real key. Without Bufficieat attenti<Hi, ] 
isferred that it was a key, vhen I ought to hare esamincd 
it more carefully. But nij senses did aot deceive me, for 
the eye testified truly, and nhen I applied to another sense, 
it euabled me to form a true judgment. I waa mishxl by 
my own negligence, and not by any defect in my aensea. I 
ought, perhaps, to add that the deception in this case was 
aided by my companion, who directed my attention to the 
door, and asked me to hand him the key that he might open 
it. liad it not been for this circumstance, I should probably 
have discovered the truth from the effect of binocular vision 
It will be found that all the cases which are commonly as 
cribed to deception of the senses ure of the same character 
as that to which I have here referred. Our senses always 
testify truly, but we sometimes deceive ourselves by the 
inference which we draw from their evidence. The defect 
resides in our inference, and not in our senses, for it is by 
the use of our senses, alone, that ve are enabled to correct . 
the error into which we have fallen by our own ina'h'er- 
tence. 

REFE REKCBS. 

Original and acquired peroeptioni — Beid'a Inqnirj, ohap. S, uae. 20— 
t3. Aberorombie, Piwrtii., ate. 1. 

IinprotemeDt of thesemiee — Reid, Eusjaon the Intelteataal Ponn. 
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BECTIOM X. — OF THE NATURE OF THE KSfOWLEDaB WniCB 
WB ACQUIRE BY TUB PBRCBfTIVB POVFERS. 

HAvnra, in the preceiling sections, treated of the mannel 
m which our knowledge of the external world is acjiaired 
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I propoee, in the present section, to offer some suggestions 
Ki the nature of this knowledge. 

1. The knowledge which we acquire by perceptioL 
ifl always of individuals. If we see several trees, we set 
them QOt as a class, but aa separate and distinct objects 
of perceptioo. If we see several men, as John, James, 
Edward, we see each one as a distinct individuaL The 
same remark applies to the acts which we observe. We see 
John strike James ; that is, we see a particular individual 
perform a particular act. We thus see, that while, from 
the knowledge gained by the perceptive faculties, we subse- 
quently form genera and species, yet, without the aid of 
some other powers of the mind, to form genera and species 
would be impossible. Our several items of knowledge 
would be like separate grains of sand, without cohesion and 
without affinity. ' 

2. The knowledge derived from the perceptive powers 
is always knowledge of the concre^. When we perceive a 
body, we do not cognize the color, figure, temperature, etc., 
each as an abstract quality, and then afterwards unite them 
in one conception ; but we perceive a body, colored, of such 
a figure and temperature ; that is, a body in which all these 
qualities are united. The first impression made upon us la 
the cognition of an external object possessing all these 
qualities ; or, at leajt, so many as are cognizable by 
the senses which are at the time directed towards them. 
We have the power of separating these qualities, in thought, 
the Mie from the other, and of making each of them a dis- 
tJDOt object of attention. This, however, is the function of 
% faculty of the mind to be treated of hereafter. 

8. Of primary and secondary qualities. 

It has been already stated that our knowledge is of qnal- 
jtiea, not of essences. AVe do not cognize the objects arourj 
ns absolutely, we cognize them as possessel of certain meani 
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of afiecting us, and thus giving na notice of the modea of 
their existence. 

The qualities of matter have, of old, been divided int* 

t^vo classes, which, at a later period, have been denominated 
primary and secondary. The primary qualities are those 
which, by necessity, enter into our notion of matter ; which 
we must conceive of as belonging to body, as soon as wa 
conceive of body at all. Such are extension, divisibility, 
magnitude, figure, solidity, and mobility. We cannot tbinlc 
of matter, without involving these qualities in our very 
notion of it. If we conceive of matter as the only thing 
created, before any sentient being was created to cognize it, 
ve think of it as possessing all these qualities in as perfect 
a manner as at present. 

The secondary qualities are those which are not necessary 
to our conception of matter as matter, yet which give it 
the power of variously affecting us as sentient beings pos- 
sessed of such or such an organism. Such are smell, 
taste, sound, color, hardness, softness, and many others. 
These might all be absent, or wholly unrecognized, and yet 
our idea of matter as matter would he dcfiuite and precise. 
They are only cognized by means of their appropriate media. 
If the media had not been created, no conception of them 
could ever have been formed. We cognize them only by 
means of our peculiar organism. Had this organism been 
created of a different character, these qualities could never 
have been known. Of the primary qualities themselves wo 
form a definite idea ; we know that they are what they 
peem to ns to be. Of the secondary qualities, in themselves, 
we know nothing more than this, that some occult cause 
possesses the power of affecting us by means of our senses in 
this or that manner, or of creating in us such or such 
cognitions. 

These secondary qualities have been, more lately, veri 
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projKi'ly divided into tvo classes. First, thoae which ws 
CDgnize hj their relation to our own organism : and, eoo 
ondly, those which we cognize by their relations to other 
bodies. Thus, malleability, ductility, and various otiier 
(jualities, are cognized by the action of various metals on 
each other, Cfold and steel are, to our organism, equally 
uumalleable ; that is, we can make no impression upon either 
by voluntary effort. But when gold is brought into forcible 
contact with steel, its quality becomes manifest. The saine- 
is true of brittleness, and various other qualities. 

Sir William Hamilton, after examining this subject with 
unsurpassed acuteness, has suggested another classification of 
the qualities of matter. It will be found, treated of in full^ 
in note D to his edition of the works of Dr. Keid. To pur- 
sue the subject at length, would be impossible within the limits 
that must be assigned to the present work. I shall attempt 
no iDOre than to present a condensed view of some of Ae 
most important elements of his classification. 

Sir Williani Hamilton divides the qualities of matter into 
three classes. First, primary or objective ; second, aecundo- 
pi-imary or subjecto-objective ; and third, secondary or sub- 
jective qualities. The primary are objective, not subjective, 
percepts proper, not sensations proper ; the sec undo- primary 
are both objective and subjective, percepts proper and sensa- 
tions proper; the secondary are subjectivej not objective, 
sensations proper, not percepts proper. 

1. Of the primary qualities. 

These are all deducible from two elementary ideas. We 
are unable to conceive of a body except, first, ai occupying 
space, and second, as contained in space. Froa the first of 
these follow, by necessary oxplication, extension divisibility, 
size, density or rarity, and figure ; from the second art 
explicated incompressibility tbsolute, mobility, situatiwi. 

2. The seeundo-primary. , 
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These bave two phases, both immediatelj apprehended 
" On their primary or objective phasis, they manifcsl them* 
Belves aa degrees of resistance opposed to oar locomotiva 
energy ; on ibeir secondary or subjective phasis, aa mvdei 
of resiatiince, u presence affecting onr sentient organism." 
" Considered phyaicaliy, or in an objective relation, they are 
to be reduced tc classes correspcnding to the different 
nurces, in external nature, from whicb resistance or pressure 
springs. These sources are three. 

I. Co-attraction. II. Repulsion. III. Inertia. 

From co-attraction result gravity imd cohesion. 

From gravity result heavy and light 

From cohesion follow, 1. Hard and soft; 2. Firm and 
fluid ; 3. Viscid and friable ; 4. Tough and brittle ; 5. 
Rigid and flexible ; 6. Fissile and infissile ; 7. Ductile 
and inductile; 8. Retractile and irretractile ; 9. Rough 
and smooth ; 10. Slippery and tenacious. 

From repulsion are evolved, 1. Compressible and incom- 
pressible ; 2. Resilient end irresilient 

From inertia are evolved, Movable and Immovable. 

8. The secondary qualities. 

" These are not, in propriety, qualities of bodies at all. 
Aa apprehended, they are only subjective affections, and 
belong only to bodies in so 6ir as these are supposed fur- 
nished with the powers capable of specifically determining 
the various parts of our nervous apparatus to the pai-tic- 
uliir action, or rather passion, of which they are susceptible; 
which determined action or passion is the quality of which 
we are 'mme<liately cognizant; the external concause of 
that internal effect remaining to the perception altogether 
unknown." 

" Of the secon(l<iry qualities," that is, those phenomenal 
ftllbctions determined in our sentient organism by the agency 
»f oxtciiial bodies, "there ar« various kinds: the variety 
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{ffiDcipall; depending on the differences oE tho different 
parts of our neiroua apparatus. Such are tht proper sensi- 
sibles, the idiopathic affections of our several organs of sense, 
as color, soiuul, flavor, savor, and tactual sensation -, suoli 
are the feelings from heat, electricity, galvEuiism, etc., and 
the muscular and cutaneous sensations which accompany tht 
perception of the secundo-primary qualities. Such, though 
lesd directly the result of foreign causes, are titlllutiou, 
meczing, horripilation, shuddering, the feeling of what ia 
called setting the teeth on edge, etc. etc. Such, in fine, 
are all the various sensations of bodily pleasure and pain, 
determined by the action of external stimuli." 
Concerning these in general, it may be remarked, 

1. " The primary are qualities, only as we conceive them 
to distinguish body from not-body ; they are the attributes 
of body as body, corporis ut corpus. The secondary and 
secundo -primary are more properly denominated qualities, 
for they discriminate body from body. They are the attri- 
butes of body, as this at tJiat kind of body, corporis ul tale 
carpiis." 

2. "The primary ansa from the universal relations of 
body to itself; the secundo-primary, from tho general rela- 
tions of this body to that; the secondary, from the special 
relations of this kind of body to this or that kind of sentient 
organism. 

3. " Under the primary we apprehend the modes of the 
non ego; under the secundo-primary we apprehend the 
modes both of the ego and tlie non ego ; under the second- 
ary we apprehend modes of the ego, and infer modes of ths 
non ego. 

4. " The primary are apprehendrd as they are in bodies; 
the Bccondai-y, as they are in us ; the secundo-primary, ai 
they are in bodies and as they are in us. 

6. "The terms deeiguating primary qualities ate univccol, 
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marking out one qtulit; ; those designating the Becundo-pri 

mary and secondary are equivocal, denoting both a mode of 

existence in bodies and a mode of action in our ot^raniam.' 

Of these qualities, in particular, considered as in bodies, 

1. " The primary are the qualities of a body in relation 
to our orgiinism as a body simply ; the secundo-prioiary ara 
the qualities of a body in relation to our organism as a pro- 
pelling, resisting, cohesive body ; the secondary ore Uio 
qualities of body in relation to our organism as an idiopath- 
jcally excitable and sentient body. 

2. " The primary are known immediately in themselves ; 
the secundo- primary, both immediately in themselves and 
mediately in their effects on us ; the secondary, only medi- 
ately in their effects on us. 

3. "The primary are apprehended objects; the secondary, 
inferred powers ; the secnndo-primary, both apprehendei 
objects and inferred powers. 

4. "The primary are conceived as necessary and perceived 
as actual ; the aecundo-primary are perceived and conceived 
as actual ; the secondary are inferred and conceived aa pos- - 
Bible. 

5. "The primary may be roundly characterized as mathe- 
matical ; the secun do-primary, as mechanical ; the secondary, 
aa physiological." 

Of these qualities, considered as cognitions, 

1. " We are conscious aa objects, in the primary qnalities, 
of the modes of the nol^self ; in the secondary, of the modes 
of a self; in the secundo -prhnary, of the modes of a self and 
a not-self, at once. 

2. " Using the terms strictly, the apprehensions of the 
primary are perceptions, not sensations ; of the secondary, 
jensationa, not perceptions; of secundo-primary, sensationi 
and perceptions togetber-xi 

8. " In tbo primary there is thus no concomitant secon)- 
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uy quality ; in the secondarjr, do coni.m. iliuia primaiy 
quality ; in the secundo-primaiy, a Becondary aod qaasi- 
primary quality accompany each other. 

4. " In the apprehension of the primary, there is t;o juh< 
jecUobJBCt detennined by the object-object ; in the Becund* 
primary, there is a Bttbject-object determined by the object- 
object; in the secondary, the subject-object is the only 
object of immediate cognition." 

I have not, in the above quotations, inserted all the acut4i 
and valuable distinctions of our author. I have selected 
those only which seemed to me the most important, and 
which discriminate most clearly the characteristic elementa 
of these modes of cognition. For a more extended view of 
the subject I must refer the reader to the work itself, 
where be will find every distinction wrought out with a 
power of metaphysical analysis which has never been sur- 
passed. 

In regard to Sir Williain's classification, if I may hazard 
an opinion, I think that his distinctions are rendered obvi- 
ous and beyMid dispute. Whether his classification includes 
all the secundo-primary qualities, I am by no means certain. 
In so far as these qualities are apprehended by their efiecta 
on our organism, bis classification appears exhaustive. But 
what shall we say of that class of qualities which arise from 
the relations of insentient bodies to each other, as malleabil- 
ity, chemical affinity, and various others 1 These are not 
known by any impression on our organism, ns a propelling, 
resisting, cohesive body. They are not primary qualities. 
They are not cognized by our idiopathic sentient organism. 
They must be secundo-primary, but I think are not included 
ID our author's classificaticn. 
n 4- LeavingnowthesubjectofprimaryfindBecondaryqual- 
itiet, I proceed to remark, that the knowledge derived firom 

„ . ...v.ooyie 
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perception ia tmlj knowledge ; that is, the evidence of cko 
Bensea ia worthy of belief. 

Thus, I open m; ejres, and I perceive before me a book 
I put forth my hands, and feel of it. My pero ptions per- 
fectly coincide. They both testify to the existence of an 
external object, numerically distinct irom myself, of sneb a 
magnitude, form, situation. I am conscious of ft state of 
mind wbicb I call perception; and of that state of mind one 
of the elements ia an unalterable conviction that the object 
exists now and here, juat as I perceive it. This conviction 
ia a necessary part of my state of mind, if, indeed, it ba 
not the state of mind itself. This conscious perception ia 
to me the knowWge that this book exists. If I am asked 
■why I believe thua, or have this conviction, I can give no 
other account of it than that I am so made It Ie a cogni- 
tion given me in virtue of my creation. It I am asked tc 
prove it, I must plead my inabiljty to do so. I can prove 
no proposition except by some other proposition of higher 
authority. Bat there is no proposition of higher authority 
than thie cognition given me by my Creator, who made ma 
BO tb'it, under certain conditions, I cannot chooae but have 
it. If I am asked to prove that I exist, I am unable to do 
it for the same reason, namely, that I have no more evident 
proposition which can be used as a medium of proof. I am 
BO made that the existence of an external world is revealed 
to tbe at the same time and just as obtruaively as my ova 
existence. By the constitution of my mind, the one fact 
is as clearly revealed to me as the other. 

But this subject ia capable of more extended iOostration 
and explication. N/" 

1. " Our cognitions, it ia evident, are not all at second 
hand." Demonstration must at last rest upon propositiona 
which carry their own evidence, and necessitate their own 
■dmiasion. Were it otherwise, were there no tratba which 
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tvveoled themselves to the haman mind, all proof vjuU 
jf> nugatory ; it would be a succeesion of urg'jmrD.tj, eadi 
one resting on something yet to be proved. Some truth 
must then be given to us in our creation as tn'^lljgent be- 
ings, on which we may found our reasonir.g, and from which 
all demon strnCion must proceed. 

If it be asked, how do these primwy u>g:ifdons aasnre ua 
of their truth and certify us of their "erity, the only answer is 
that they are results of our mental 'xtu^jtitution. As soon 
as a human mind apprehends them, without argnment or 
proof, it immediately knows them to be true. The only 
answer we can give to him who asks us a reason of thea« 
beliefs is, that we m« so made, we are created to believe 
them. To suppose their falsehood, is to suppose that we aro 
created thus simply in order that we may be deceived. 
And as, besides this, it is upon these beliefe that all subse- 
qaent knowledge is founded, if we deny them, all knowl- 
edge 13 a delusion, and truth and falsehood are unmeaning 
terms. This, surely, without any proof, cannot be asserted ; 
aiid, hence, I think it must be conceded that we must in the 
first instance receive these belief as true, until they are 
shown to be false, and just in so jar ns they are shown to bo 
false. That we do thus by the conatitutioti of onr nature 
believe in the testimony of onr senses, that we do thus uni- 
versally admit it, is, I think, beyond controversy. It is, 
therefore, to be believed until it is shown to be unfounded^* 

But it may possibly be denied that this belief is one of 
those given us by our creation, or one of the first truths 
rercaled to the common sense of man by virtue of his intel- 
'ectua! constitution. What, then, are the characteristics by 
which these truths may be known 1 

Sir W. Hamilton reduces these characteristics to tbe foui 
fbllowing : 

1. They are inromprehensible. " A conviction b id 
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compretienBiMe when there is merely giycn ub in conscioit* - 
nesa that its object is, and when we are unable to compre- 
bend, tbrongh a higher notion or belief, why.or how it is. 
" When we are able to comprehend why or how a thing is, 
the belief of the existence of that thing ia not a primary 
dutum of conijciouanesa, but a subaumption under the condi- 
tion or belief which afTords its reason." 

2. They are simple. " It is manifest that if a cogni- 
tion or belief be m:ide up of, and can be explicated into, a 
plurality of cognitions or beliefs, that, as compound, it can- 
not be original." 

3. TAei/ are necessary and universal " If necessary, 
they must, of course, be universal. The necessity here " 
spoken of is of two kinds. The first kind is when we can- 
not construe it to our minds that the deliverance of con- 
sciousness is not true, or when the opposite of the assertion 
is unthinkable. Thus the proposition that a part is greater 
than the whole, or that two straight lines can at the same 
time be parallel and at right angles in the same plane, ia 
unthinkable. There is another necessity, however, which 
is not unthinkable, when the deliverance of consciousness 
may bo false, but when, at the same time, we cannot but 
admit that it is of such or such an import. This is the case 
in contingent truths, or what may be called matters of fact. 
In this case, the thing is not conceived as absolutely impos- 
sible, but impossible under the present constitution of things, 
or we being as we are. Thus, I can theoretically suppose 
that the external object of which I am conscious in percep- 
tion may be in reality nothing but a mode of mind, or self. 

I am unable, however, to think that consciousness does not 
compel me to regard it as external, as a mode of matter oi 
not self. Such being the case, I cannot practically believe 
Ihe supposition which I am able speculatively to maintain ; 
for I cannot believe this supposition without believmg that 
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tfae last ground of all belief is not to be believed, whicli is 
Belf-contradictor J . 

4. T/ieir comparative evidence and certainty. "These 
truths are so clear and obvious tbat nothing more clear or 
obvious c&u be coacelved by which to prove them." Ac- 
cording to Buffier, thejr " are so clear, that if we attempt to 
pr^ve or disprove then^ this can be done only by propoai- 
tious which arc manifestly neither more evident nor moro 
certain." 

Now, so far as I can perceive, all these characteriatioi 
belong to the deliverance of consciousness in perception. 
Thoy are incomprehensible, simple, practically necessary, _ 
and of such clearness of manifestation that they can neither 
be proved nor disproved by anythiog more evident. We are 
then entitled to consider them first triiths, or truths revealed 
to man in the constitution of his nature. If such deliver- 
jicea are not to be believed, then nothing is to be believed, 
And all knowledge is eeaentially impossible. 

But the subject may be fioally considered from another 
point of view. 

The data of consciousness may be considered as two-fold, 

1. "As apprehended £icts or actual mauifestations." Aa 
when I say, I see a tree, or I feel a cube, there is an actual 
manifestation to me that I am in that particular state of 
mind described by these words. Consciousness reveab to 
me that fact m the present state of my mind. 

2. " These deliverances of consciousness may be consid- 
ered as testimonies to the trutl^ of facts beyond their own 
phenomenal reality." These acta of consciousness are the 
t^timonies to the fact that that tree and tbat cube are now 
existing. It is, however, to be observed that the testimony 
to the existence of this state of mind, and to the existence 
(^ the tree which this state of mind cognizcSj is given ui 
u the same act. , ,, i^.^nyie 
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The truth of this Brst testimony of conaciouai-eas is ad- 
mittcd by all. When consciousness testifies that I am non 
in a mental state which I call perception, it cannot ba 
doubted that such is the fact. The doubt, in this case, ia 
clearly suicidal. The state of mind ca.led perception is at- 
ti'sted by consciousness. The state which I call doubting 
is attested by the same consciousness. If, then, conscious ■ 
nees is not to be believed when it testifies to perception, 
neither is it to be believed when it testifies to doubting. So 
that, if a. man doubts whether ho is really in the state of 
mind called perception, he must equally doubt wketjier ho 
is in the state of mind which he calls doubting. He must 
doubt whether he doubts, just aa much as he doubts whelhei 
ho perceives, meaning, by this term, a mere subjective act, 
a state of the thinking subject. 

There may, however, be without absurdity a doubt as to the 
other part of the act ; that is, to the truth of this testimony 
aa to something numerically different from the subject. It 
may be said that this is merely a subjective state of the mind 
itself; that it is merely a form of the ego produced by the 
action of some subjective cause, and that it giv.js us do 
knowledge of anytliing external. 

To this objection it may be answered, 

1. " It cannot but be acknowledged that the veracity of 
consciousness must, at least in the first instance, be conceded. 
Neganii incumbit probatlo. Nature is not gratuitously to 
be assumed to work, not only in vain, but in counteraction 
3f herself Our Acuity* of knowledge is not, without a 
ground, to be supposed an instrument of illusion. Man, 
nnless the melancholy fact be ^^oved, ia not to be held 
organized for the attainment and actuated by the love of 
truth, only to become the dupe and victim of a perfidioui 
Creator." 

2. " Bat, granting that these convictions ore at the be* 
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giniung to be received as true, it is yet competent to attempl 
to prove them ^Ise, and thus correct an error into which 
we have been led by our constitution. But how shall this 
be done 7 As the ultimate grounds of knowledge, thcsa 
convictions cannot be redargued from any liigher knowledge; 
and aa derivative beliefs they are paramount in certainty to 
every derivative knowledge. They cannot, therefore, be 
disproved by knowledge derived from any other source, fi» 
the most certain knowledge which we possess must rest upon 
the same foundation as the testimony of our own con- 



3. " If, then, these convictions be disproved, they must 
be disproved by themselves. This can be done only by one 
of two methods. First, it must be shown that these pri- 
niary data are dJrec tly and immediately contradictory of 
themselves." "They are many, they are in authority co- 
ordinate, and their testimony is clear and precise.'' Now, 
if this testimony is intellectually or in fact, at variance, then 
we must conclude either that one or the other, or both, tes- 
timonies are false. Or, secondly, it must be proved " that 
they are mediately or indirectly contradictory, inasmuch 
as the consequences to which they necessarily lead, and for 
the truth or falsehood of which they are therefore responsi- 
ble, are repugnant. In no other way can the veracity of 
consciousness be assailed. It will argue nothing to show 
thut they are incomprehensible, for nothing can be more 
absurd than to make the comprehensibility of a datum of 
consciousness, the criterion of its truth. To ask how an 
immediate fact of consciousness is possible, is to ask bow 
consciousness is possible ; and to ask how consciousness is 
possible, is to suppose we have another consciousness above 
and before that human consciousness concerning whose mode 
of operation we mqulre. Could we answer this, verily we 
dioi'M be as gods." Neither af these attempts has ever been 
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made. We may, therefore, receive the testimony of oa- 
sciousnoBS as true beyond the reach of argument or contra* 
diction. 

4. And, lastly, consciousness testifies totvo things : first 
that there is now existing a state of mind; and, secondly 
that that state of mind is an actual cognition of an ext«r-nal 
world possessing such or such qualities. Suppose we admit 
the first testimony; how, then, admitting tbia, can we reject 
tlie other testimony of which it forms a part 3 What dis- 
linction can we take between the two items of the same tea- 
iimonj, by which we can receive the one and reject the 
ether. Or, on the other hand, suppose we deny the testi- 
mony of consciousness to the truth of the perception, how 
can we admit it when it attests to an existing state of mind? 
If tJie one is false, the other may be true, but it is surely 
not to be credited. Thus the very facts of our subjective 
existence would be shown to be unworthy of belief, and the 
evidence of the existence of the ego and the non ego would 
be swept away together. 

In this and the pi-eceding article I have used the thoughts, 
and, for the most part, the language of Sir W. Hamilton. 
It gives me pleasure to acknowledge my obligations to a 
gentleman, whose boundless learning in every department of 
human knowledge, united with unrivalled acutenesa and 
rare power of examining with perfect distinctness the mi- 
nutest shades of thought, have long since given him a posi- 
tion among the profoundest philosophers of this or any other 

T" 

' 5. I close this section n ith a few remarks upon the law of 
perception in i\a relaticn to evidence. Tkis law may be 
stated in few words. 

1. When all our faculties are in a normal state, and an 
appropriate object is presented to an organ of sense, a sea- 
■ation or a perception immediately ensues. We cannot by 
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Snr will prevent it If I open m j eyea,- T jtonioi escape tittf ' 
BJgbt of the object before me. If a souod is made, near tc 
me, I cannot by my will prevent bearing it ; and the same 
IB true of all other senses. 

2. On the other hand, my Acuities being in their norma] 
conditioD, if no object is presented to my organs of sense, 
1 can perceive none. I cannot perceive what I will, but 
only what is presented to me. I cannot see a tree, unless a 
troe is before me. I cannot hear a sound, unless a sound ia' 
produced within hearing; and so of the rest. 

S. Hence it follows that if, under normal conditions, I 
am c(»iscious of perceiving an external object, then that 
object exists when and where 1 perceive it. The conscious 
perception could exist under do other conditious. It is a 
&ct which admits of being accounted for in no other man- 
ner. And, on the other hand, if, under normal circum- 
Ettances, I perceive no object, then no object exists to bo 
perceived. 

These simple laws lie at the foundation of the evidence 
of testimony. If we perceive an event, we know that that 
event is transpiring. If we remember that we perceived it, 
we know that it has transpired. So, if we are satisfied 
that credible witnesses were conscious of perceiving an ob- 
ject, we know that the object existed as perceived. If un- 
der circumstances, such that if it were present they must 
have perceived it, and iiiej were conscious of no perce[>- 
tion, then we know that the object was not prraent. The 
further consideration of the conditions by which these lawa 
are limited belongs to the science of evidence. The state- 
ment of the law itself is all that concerns to our present 
inquiry. 

Within a few years past various statements have been 
made which seem to modify the above laws. It has been 
uaertod that persons, under the influence of wh.it is called 
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' BesmetlsBC' oan benndered perfectly nnconsc pm of what 
is possing around them ; that they are able to cognJEe p«r- 
Bona and events without the intervention of the appropriate 
mei]ia, and unler circumstancea which rcBder it certain 
that such cognitiona could not have originated in the ordi 
nary use of the organs of sense- This subject has attractel 
ONisiderable attention, both in this country and in Europe. 
Sir W. Hamilton remarks : " However astonishing, it is cow 
proved, beyond all rational donbt, that, in certain abnormal 
states of the nervous organism, perceptions are possible 
through other tlian the ordinary channels of the senses." — 
Hamilton's Reid, page 246, note 2, Edinburgh edition. 

It has been, I believe, proved beyond dispute, that pa- 
tients under this influence have submitted to the moat dis- 
tresaing operations without consciousneas of paJn; that other 
persons have cognized eventa at a great distance, and have 
related them correctly at the time; and that persons totally 
blind, when in the state of mesmeric consciousness have 
enjoyed for the time the power of perceiving external ob- 
jects. So far as I have been informed, while these distant 
cognitions are sometimes correct, they are as frequently 
wholly erroneous, and the person is totally unable to distin- 
guish the true from &e false. The subject seems to n-B 
well worthy of the most searching and candid examination, 
The facts seem to indicate some more general laws of exter- 
nal cognition than have yet been discovered. The matter 
ig by no means deserving of ridicule, but demands the atten-. 
tion of the most ph ilosophical inquirers. 
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, SECTIOS XI. — OP CONCBPTIOH. 

The subject of conception ia, in its origin, so intimately 
sltied to perceptioa, that, although it enters as a constituent 
eliinnent into almost every act of the mind, there seems a 
propriety in treating of it here. 

The word conception has already frequently occurred in 
Uie preceding pages. It is proper that it should be more 
defiiiitely explained. 

Conception has been defined as that act of the mind in 
vbich ve form a notion or thought of a thing. To this, 
howererj it has been objected, that the word notion or 
thought in this place means the same as conception, and 
that ve might with the same propriety reverse the defini- 
tion, and say that the having a notion of a thing was the 
forming a conception of it. There seems to be force in this 
objection. The fact is, that a simple act of the mind is in- 
capable of definition. We can do no more than present tlie 
cirCHTOBtances under which it arises, and our own conscious- . 
ness at once teaches us whnt is meant. 

1. To proceed in this manner, then, I would observe that 
when I look upon a book, or any external object, I instantly 
jjrm a notion of it, of a particular kind. I know it as an ex- 
terna! body, numerically distinct from myself, of a certain 
£>rm color and magnitude, at this moment and in this 
|>Iace existing before me. When I handle a book, I have tht 
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same nodon, the quality of color only excepted. Thti 
knowledge ia called perception. 

2. Secondly, I &nd that whea the object of perception ia 
removed, and the act of perception ceasee, a knowlcilge of 
the object is still present to my raii'J. This is called a citii- 
ception. Thus, the boolt which I juat now perceived is re- 
moved, but the conception of it is still an object of con- 
BCiousnesB. A cube which I saw is burned to ashes, but I 
have a distinct conception of its foitn and dimensions. I can 
recall to my mind the cataract which I saw last summer, the 
honse in which I slept, or particular portions of the road over 
which I passed. In these cases, however, the conception is 
not simple ; it is combined with the act of memory. I have 
not only the conception, but the assurance or belief, that at 
a cert^n time these objects actually existed as I now con- 
ceive of them. 

8. But let ns now separate this act of conception from 
the act of memory. We can conceive of a tree or a cataract 
without connecting it with the idea either of present or 
past existence. We are doing this continually in the course 
of our own thoughts. We do it when we read a romance. We 
are here continually forming images of things, pla.ces, and 
persona, which we know never existed. So, in a gewnetri- 

. cal demonstration, we form for ourselves the conception of a 
figure, and proceed to reason upon it, though we have never 

. leon it represented to the eye.* A concept or concep- 

* The word conception is comraonly nsed in tiro or three signifionliung, 
it 18 employed M designate the power or Gtcalt;, the iii<]iTidu»l net of thM 
(hoully, and that act considered as an object of thought. On this suljecl 
Bir W. Hamilton remarks, " We ought to distinguish imagination and 
imagi, (onceplion and concept. Imagination and oonoeption oughi to h« 
tmpIoTeil in speaking of the nietitul modifioation, one and indivie'.ola, Ba«i 
lidered as on wK; image and concept, in speaking of it, conBiilerea m 
product at >Ruaedial« otyect " — Kote to page 26S. 
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Uoo is, llierefore, that representation or cognition of a 
Uiing which we form in the mind when we are thinking of 
it. X 

4. ^gain, when we think of an act of the mind as think' 
ing, willing, believing, or of any emotion, as joy or sorrow, 
ire form a conception of it. We cannot think it unless wa 
can do this. Hence, when a state of mind is spoken of which 
we cannot represent to ourselves in thought, we say we can- 
bot conceive of it ; that is, the words spoken do not awaken 
in us any corresponding conception. 

5. Again, by the faculty of abstraction we may analyze 
the elements of these concrete conceptions, and combins 
them into general or abstract ideas. Thus, from several in- 
dividual horses we form the general notion of a horae, mean- 
ing the genua, and having respect to no individual horse 
existing. These are general conceptions, or conceptions of 

■ genera or species. 

6. We have also conceptions of general intuitive truths, 
Buch as the axioms of matliematics. We conceive of the 
truth that the whole is greater than its part, or that it 
equals be added to equals the wholes are equal. So we form 
conceptions of general relations, as of cause and effect 
power, and many others. 

7- Lastly, we are able to form images by combining into 
one whole, elements previously existing in the mind, as when 
a painter conceives of a landscape, or of a historical group. 
This form of conception is more properly styled imagination. 

In all cases of conception where the act is completed, if I 
do not mistake, we form something of the nature of a pic- 
ture, which the mind contemplates as the object of thought. 
I am aware that, in speaking and writing, when the terma 
are perfectly fiimiliar, we do not pause and form the con- 
ception. Thus, we use the axioms, in demonstration, without 
fusing to reflect upon tlie words we employ, and yet wa 
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nse tlient Dith entire accuracj. Thus we speak of cnnae 
and efiect, number, and various other ideas. When, bow 
ever, we attempt to dwell upon any one of these ideas, »] 
far as I can observe, we form a concept of it in the mind. 
Thus, when I think of the term horse as a genus, and dwell 
upon it in thought, there is before me, as an object, a con- 
cept of such an animal. So, if I think the axiom the whol» 
is greater than its part, two magnitudes corresponding to 
these terms present Hiemselves before me. I'rom tikis 
remark, however, must be excepted those cases in which we 
recognize a truth as a necessary condition of thought, as 
duration, spaee, and ideas of a Bimllar character. Even 
here, however, we find the mind from its natural impulse 
striving to realize something which shall correspond to a 
concept. 

Of conceptions thus explained it may be remarked in 
general : 

1. In conception there is nothing numerically distinct 
from the act of the mind itself. From the analogies of lan- 
guage we are liable to bemisled in thinking of this subject. 
We speak of forming a conception, and of forming a machine ; 
of separating the elements of a conception, and of separating 
the parts of an object from one another. As in the one 
case there is some object distinct irom the ego, we are prone 
to suppose that there must be also in the other. There ia, 
however, in conception nothing but the act of the mind 
itself. We may, nevertheless, contemplate th-s act from 
different points of view; first, as an act of the mind, or aa 
the mind in this particular act, and, secondly, as a product 
of that act which we use in thinking. There is, however, 
numerically nothing but the act of the mind itself 

2. Conception enters into all the other acta of the mind. 
In the siinple^ sensation there is, for the time being, a 
knowledge or a notion, though it may remain v^th ua Bot ■ 
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EQOinent after the object producing it is ■withdrawn. We 
can have a knowledge of our own powers only as we have 
conceptions of them. We can remember, or judge, or rea- 
son, onl/ as we have conceptions. In fact, all our menta. 
processes are about conceptions. Of them, all our knonl- 



3. Our conceptions are to us the measure of possibility. 
When any proposition cannot be cooceived, that is, is un- 
thinkable, we-declare it impossible or absurd. Thus, if 11 
be said that a part is greater than the whole, that two 
straight lines can enclose space, or that a change can take 
place in a body while all the conditions of ite existence re- 
main absolutely the same, I understand the assertion ; but 
when I attempt tJi form a conception of it, that is, to thinK 
it, I find myself unable to do so. I affirm it to be impos- 
sible. On the other hand, I may think of a communication 
between the earth and the moon. In the present state ot 
science it is impracticable, but it is within the limits of 
thought, and my mind is not so organized that I feel it to 
be impossible. This case, is, however, to be distiugnisheu 
from the unconditional, the incomprehensible. This,. from 
the nature of our intellect, we know to be necessary ; it is 
not contradictory to thought, though to grasp the conceph- 
tion is impossible. In the other case we are able to com- 
prehend the terms, but we are unable to construe them in 
thought; in other words, the relation which is affirmed ia 
unthinkable. 

4. In simple conception, or where it is unattended by 
any other act of the mind, there is neither truth nor &1se- 
hood, I may conceive of a red mountain, of a blue rose, of 
A winged horse, but the conception has nothing to do with 
my belief in the existence of either of these objects. If th« 
Boneeption is united with an act of judgment or memory, 
tjlt«) it at once becomes either true r false. In the conoeif- 
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lion itself, however, I can discover neither. Stewart, 1 
know, advances a contrary opinion ; but I must confess my- 
Belf wholly unconvinced by liis reasoning. 

5. Conceptions may be either clear and distinct, or ohscnra 
and indistinct. We easily observe the difference here spoken 
of in the effects produced on us by diffcrcnt descriptions. 
Some authors describe a acene with so graphic a power that we 
at once form a conception as deGnite as though we had our- 
selves beheld it. Others use emphatic and imposing lan- 
guage, but they leave on ua no distinct impression. Wa 
are deluged by a shower of words, but no conception ;a 
imprinted on the memory. 

6. Conceptions may be strong and vivid, or faint and 
languid. The same scene may with equal faithfulness be 
described to us by two persons. The one deeply affects ua, 
while the other hardly interests us sufficiently to command 
our continued attention. We observe the some effect in 
ourselves, resulting from the accidental tone of ouf own minds. 
At some times we find our conceptions much stronger than 
&t others, under precisely the same external circumstances. 

From what has been observed, it will readily appear that 
the power of forming conceptions differs greatly in differ- 
ent individuals. Every teacher must have remarked thia 
fact, in bis attempts to communicate instruction. Some per- 
sons will at once seize upon the salient points of a concep- 
tion, discover its bearing and relations, and hold it steadily 
before the mind, until it becomes incorporate^ with their 
knowledge. They never can be satisfied until they have 
attained to this result. Others require repeated explana- 
tions, and, when they suppose themselves to have mastered 
A conception, we are surprised to observe that no important 
point seems to have arrested their attention, but that tbera 
rest on their minds only considerations of inferior impor* 
tanco blended together in dim and uncertain confnsioo. 
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The difiereno3, in ihis respect, is still more remarkable in 
ihe connection of conception with the fine arts, though per- 
haps this exercise of the power belongs rather to the imagi- 
nation. A portrait- painter will form so distinct a concep- 
tion of a countenance that, years afterward, he will repre- 
sent it correctly on canvas. The same power of forming 
distinct conceptions is essential to the pout or novelist. No 
one can read the descriptions of Sir Walter Scott without 
being sensible of his high endowment in this respect. Nor 
was this power limited to the scenes which he himself had 
witnessed. His description of a summer day in the deserta 
of Syria could not have been surpassed by the most gifted 
Bedouin Arab. It was to this power that he owed much 
of that brilliant conversational eminence, which rendered 
him the centre of attraction in every circle in which he 
chose to unbend himself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OOHSClOJSSfiSS, ATTENTION, AND EEFMXmOH. 

SECTION I. — CONSCIOUSHESS, 

Consciousness is that condition of the mind in which it 
ta cognizant of its own operationa. It is not thinking and 
feeling, but that condition in which we know that we think 
9r feel. Thought, however, Js necessary to consciousnesa, 
for unless thought existed, we could not be conscious of it i 
We may nevertheless suppose a mental act to be perfiHTned J 
of which we have no conaciouaness. In such a case we 
should have no knowledge of its present existence, and 
should only know that it had existed by its results. 

On this subject, however, a considerable diversity of opin- 
ion obtains. Sir "W. Hamilton and many philosophers of 
the highest authority believe that consciousness cannot prop- 
erly be separated from the act to whose existence it tes- 
tiBes, and that to make a distinction between the assertions, 
" I perceive " and " I am conscious of perception," is im- 
piwsjble. They hold that when we are not conscious of aa 
net, the act is not performed ; and that when consciousncas 
does not testify to anything, it is because there is nothing 
concerning which it can testify. 

In answer to this, it may be granted tliat when it is said 
" I perceive," the meaning is the same as when I say " , 
uu conscious of perceiving." When I say "I perceive,' 
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tliere is involved, by necessity, in this assertion, tiia evi- 
dence of consciousness. The question still returns, Is thcro 
a stat« of mind which involves perception, of which we are 
not conscious, and which is Dot expressed by the words " 1 
am conscious ihat I perceive" '! 

Let us, then, proceed to. examine the facts. A person may 
be engaged in reading, or in earnest thought, and a clock 
may strike within a few feet of him without arresting hi» 
attention. He will not know that it has struck. Let, now, 
another person ask him, within a few seconds, if tVe clock 
has struck, and he will be conscious of a more or less dis- 
tinct impression that he has just heard it ; and, turning to 
observe the dial-plate, finds such to have been the fact. 
What, now, was his state of mind previous to the Question 1 
Had there not been a perception of which he was not con 
Bcious? 

But we may take a much stronger case. While a person 
is reading aloud to another, some train of thought frequent- 
ly arrests his attention. He, however, continues to read, 
until his opinion is requested concerning some sentiment of 
the author. He is unpleasantly startled by the reflection 
that he has not the remotest conception of what he has been 
reading about. He remembers perfectly well up to a cer- 
tain point, but beyond this point he is as ignorant of the 
book as if he bad never seen it. What, then, was the state of 
his mind while he was reading 1 He looked upon the page. 
He must have seen every letter, for he enunciated every 
word, and observed every pause correctly. No one bad a 
suspicion that he did not cognize . the thoughts which he 
was enunciating to others. Yet, the moment atlerwards, he 
has not the least knowledge either of the words or the ideas- 
Can we say that there was no perception here 1 Could a 
man read a sentence aloud without perceiving the words in 
which it was written 1 Yet, so far aa we can discover, this 
state of mind was unattended by coraciouanssa. 
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Another case of a very Btriking character, was related ti 
me by the pernon to whom it refers. A few years aintw, 
while in Londi.ii, I became acquainted with a gentleman 
who had, for many years, held the responsible office of short- 
hand writer to the House of Lords. In conversation one 
day, he mentioned to me the following occnrrence. Some 
time daring the last war with France, he was engaged in 
taking minntes of evidence in a court of inquiry' respecting 
the Walcheren expedition. In this duty he was incessantly 
engaged from four o'clock in the afternoon until four o'clock 
the next morning. At two o'clock in the morning he was 
aroused from astateof unconsciousness by Sir James E., one 
of the members of the court, who asked him to read the min- 
utes of the evidence of the last witness. It was the testimony 
of one of the general officers who had described the fortifica- 
tions of Flushing. My friend, Mr. G., replied, with some em- 
barrassment, "I fear I have not got it all." "Never mind,'' 
replied the officer, " begin, and we will help you ont." The 
evidence consisted of two pages of short-hand, and Mr. G 
read it to the close. He remembered it all perfectly ex- 
cepting the last four lines, of which he had no recollection 
whatever. These lust lines were, however, written as legibly 
OS the rest, and he read them without difficulty. When he 
came to the end, he turned to General E., saying, " Sii 
James, that is all I have." " That," replied the other, "is 
all there is ; you have the whole of it perfectly." He had 
reported the evidence with entire accuracy up to the very 
moment when he was called upon to read, and yet the last 
four lines had been written, and written in short-hand, so 
far as he knew, during a period of perfect unconsciousness. 

The condition of the mind which we term derangemeni 
conveys some instruction on this subject. Here, it is 
uncommon for the patient to suppose that he is not the per- 
■on speaking or acting, but some other, and that some othei 
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Binl than his o<m Is occupying his body and performing 
the intellectual operations, of which he is conscious. Thus, 
Pinel mentions the cose of a man in France who imagined 
that ho had heen sentenced to death and guillotined ; but 
th»t, after his execution, the judges reversed their decision, 
and oniered his head to be replaced ; the executioner re- 
placed the wrong head, and hence he was ever after think- 
ing the thoughts of another man instead of his ova. We 
have said that consciousness is that condition of the mind 
in which it becomes cognizant of its own operations; that 
ia, we are cognizant, not only that certain intellectual opera- 
tions are carried on, but that they are our own. In this 
case of deranged consciousness, the individual was awars 
that there were thoughts, desires, remembrances, &c., going 
on within him, hut he could not recognize them as the opera* 
tions of his own mind. 

These cases would seem to show that a distinction may 
fairly be made between consciousness and the faculties to the 
operation of which it testifies. Yet it would scarcely seem 
proper to denominate it a faculty ; I prefer to call it a con- 
dition of the mind. 

Such being the nature of consciousness, it is of courso 
unnecessary to specify the various kinds of knowledge which 
we cognize by means of it. If it be the condition neces- 
sary to the cognition of our mental operations, then all 
forms of thought are made kuown to us through this 
medium. Hence, as I have before suggested, to say I 
. know, and to say I am conscious of knowing, mean the same 
thing : since the one cannot be true without involving the 
ather. 

Consciousness always has respect to the state of the mind 

tflelf, and not to anything external. We are not conscious 

of a tree, but conscious that we perceive the tree. We may 

be conscious of hearing a sound; we are not conscious of a 

10* ■■ I A.o.iyie 
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Bound. Tliose writers who deny the existence of conscioftB' 
nesa as a condition distinguishable from the aot to wliich it 
testi&cs. of course, adopt a di^rent form of expression. 
They would say that I am conscious of a tree, or of a 
Boand, assuming that perceptii^ in all its varieties is but sa 
many forms of consciousness. I have no desire to enter 
upon a further diacuMion of this subject. So far, however, 
aa I am able to observe the operations of my own mind, 1 
am constrained to believe that the form of expression which 
1 have used represents my act in perception more accurately 
than the other. 

Conaeiousnoas has respect to the present, never to the 
past. We can be conscious of nothing that does not exist 
now and here. We may be conscious that we now remem 
l>er the sunset of yesterday, but we cannot now be conscious 
of the perception of the sunset of yesterday. We may be 
conscious that we remember the appearance of an absent 
friend, but we cannot be conscious of the appearance of an 
absent friend. 

In the normal condition of the mind, consciousness, with-- 
out any effort of the will, is always in exercise, and 10 
always bearing witness to the existence of our own mental 
acts. It may he turned off involuntarily from the object 
directly before us to some other, but, during our waking 
hours, it always hears witness to Bomething. Hence, con- 
sciousness, united with memory, gives rise to the conviction 
of personal identity, We know by means of this faculty 
that certain thoughts and feelings exist, and that they are 
the thoughts and feelings of the being whom I denominate 
I, myself. Memory connects these various testimonies of 
consciousness into a connected series, and thus we know that 
our intellectual acts, from our earliest recollectinn, proceed 
from the same being, and not another. I thus know that 
the thoughts and feelings which I remember to have bcav 
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eobacions of jesieriay are the thoughts and feelings of th4 
Bame being who is conscious of other intellectual acta 
to-day ,- that is, that through all the changes of the present 
state, the ego^ myself, is the same individual and continuou? 
subject 

There have been observed occasionally abnormal cases 
of what may be tinned double consciousness. In such a 
case, the present esustence of the individual is at one time 
connected with one period of his life, and at another time 
irith another. A young woman in Springfield, Mass , some 
years since, was affected in this manner. She was at first 
Buhject to attacks of what appeared to be oiilinary somnam- 
bulism. These were then transferred from the night to the 
day-time, and during their continuance her powers of per- 
ception were in a strange manner modified. With her eyes 
thickly bandaged, in a dark room, she could read the finest 
print. She was removed to the hospital for the insane at 
Worcester, in order to be under the care of the late Dr. 
Woodward. Here it was immediately observed that hei 
. normal and abnormal states represented two conditions of 
conscionsness. Whatever she learned in the abnormal state 
wa=i entirely forgotten as soon as she passed from this state 
to the other, but was perfectly remembered as soon as the 
abnormal state returned. Thus she was taught to play 
backgammon in both states. What she leamod in the ab- 
normal state was entirely disconnected from what she learned 
in her natural state, and vice versa. The acquisition made 
in one state vras lost as soon as she entered the other : and 
it was remarked that she learned more rapidly in the abnor- 
mal than in the normal state. The first symptom of her 
recovery wm the blending together of the knowledge 
acquired in these separate conditions. As the cure ad- 
vanced, they became more and more identified, until ibt 
teetinumy of ;onaciousne8s became uninterrupted, and then 
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the abnormal state vanished altogether. Several caaea ara 
also on record in which persona have been subject to thia 
double consciousness without any nnanifestatton of somnam- 
bulism. In such instances, the individual has suddenljr 
awaked to a recollection of hia former life, with the excep- 
tion of a portion immediately preceding, of which he has no 
recollection. A priod of hia existence aeeihs perfectly 
parenthetical, and K.B present consciousness connects itself 
only with that portion of his life which preceded the change 
in his condition. This peculiar affection will be best illus- 
trated by an example. A few years since, a theological 
Btudent, represented to be a person of unexceptionable char- 
acter, was suddenly missing from a city in the interior of 
New York. All search for him waa fruitless, and he waa 
supposed te have been murdered. A few months afterwards, 
hia friends received a letter from him, dated Liverpool, 
England. He stated that a short time before, he had found 
himself on board of a vessel bound from Montreal to Liver- 
pool, without the leaat knowledge of the manner in which 
he came there. He recollected nothing from the time of 
hia being in the city where he had last been seen by hia 
friends. He however learned from his fellow-paasengera 
that he had embarked on hoard the vessel at Montreal, — and 
he must have walked about two hundred miles in order to 
arrive there, — that he sometimes seemed peculiar on the 
passage, but that there had been nothing in bis conduct ta 
excite particular remark. 

Consciousness suggests to ua the nation of existence. 
When we are conscious of a sensation there immediately 
springs ftom it the idea of self-exiatence. The conscious- 
ness of a perception suggests the idea of the esisterce both 
of the object perceived, of the subject perceiving, and fre- 
■juently of some particular condition of that subject. Thus, 
suppose 1 iim looking upon a water&ll. I ajn conacic is of 
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fogoiEiug an external object ; I am consciona of the etate 
of mind called percept'on, and I am conscious of the emotion 
of beauty or sublimity occasioned by the object which 1 
perceive. 

It is obviously in onr power to contemplate at will either 
of these objects of thought. I may direct my attention to 
the external object, or to the internal mental act. or to the 
emotion which the object occasions. Thus, in the instance 
just mentioned, I may direct my whole power of thought to 
the observation of the waterfiJI. I may examine it bo care- 
fully and minutely, that its image is fixed in my remem- 
brance forever. Or, on the other hand, I may turn my 
attention to my own intellectual state, and analyze the 
natuie of the act of perception. Or, still more, after 
having become deeply impressed with the external object, I 
may contemplate my own emotions, and, followiug the train 
of thought which they awaken, may lose all consciousness 
of the perception of the object, wholly absorbed in the sen- 
sibilitiea whioh it baa called into actiou. We may do either 
of these in any particular instance. We may from natural 
bias, or from the circumstanees of education, form the habit 
af pursuing' .either, ;the one or the other of these trains of 
thought. "" " " 

Hence arises the distinction between objective and sub- 
jective writers. The objective writer describes with graphic 
power the appearances of external nature, the march of 
pageants, the shock of battles, and whatever addresses itself 
to the perceptive powers. Tliis habit of mind is also of 
special importance in all the researches of physical science 
The subjective writer turns his thoughts inward, and either 
as a metaphysician, analyzes his Qf:a mental phenomena, 
or pours forth in the language of poetry the emotions of 
his soul, Thomson and Scott, especially the latter, are 
eminently objective. Young and Byron are euuilly eub. 
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jective TSo one cao compiure a caDto of thi Lady 3f tlu 
Lake with a canto of Childe Harold, or witli one of 
i'oung'B Niglit Thoughts, without observing the differenca 
which I am here attempting to illustrato. 

It is, however, obvious that no writer can be either wholly 
objective or wholly subjective. Were two writers wholly 
objective, their represeutationB of external nature would bo 
exactly alike. But how dissimilar are the most objective 
passages of Scott, Thomson and Moore ! Each one tinges 
every descriptioit with the hues of his own subjectivity. 
Nor, on the other hand, can the most subjective writer be 
wholly subjective. He needs some objective starting-point, 
and he will choose it in conformity with the peculiar bias of 
his mind, and pursue that line of thought which best har- 
monizes with bis general temperament. Thus Young com> 
mences a train of subjective rejection by reference to an 
external object. 

" Tbe Ml strikes one 1 We take no note of time 
But b; its loBB. To give it then a tangue 
la wise in jnan. As if an angel spoke, 
] fM Ihu EolemD sound ! If heard aright. 
It ia Ihe kueil of my depurted hoars." 

Minds of the very highest endowment have the objective 
and the subjective equally at their command. Not only the 
descriptions of Shakspeare and Milton, but their delinea- 
tions of human emotion, are the theme of universal eulogy. 
And we may also remark that for its power over the human 
heart genius depends less upon tbe circumstances by which 
it is surrounded, than upon its own inherent energies. 
Cowper has so described the bogs and fens of Olney, that 
T"e seem to have been contemplating a picturesque land- 
scape ; and " the turning up of a mouse's nest with the 
plough " is reflected back in images of affecting lovelineaa 
firom the bosom of BtunA, 
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"^. BKCTIOS II. — ATTENTION AND REPLECriON. 

I HATE remarked in the previous Bection that conscious- 
bess, in the ordinary states of the mind, is involiintar;. We 
Kre sensible of no effort of the will when we either obserra 
the objects around us, or are conscious of the mental changes 
taking place within us. I have also above alluded to tlio 
lact that we may make either the object perceived, or tho 
State of the perceiving subject, an object of thought. 

But, besides this, our consciousness may be accompanied 
by aa act of the will. We may, for instance, will to ex- 
amine, with the greatest possible care, an object of percep- 
tion, OS a mineral, or a flower, or some particular work of 
art. Excluding every other object of thought, the effort of 
the mind is concentrated upon the act of perception. We 
thus may discover qualities which we never before perceived. 
But in what respect does this state of mind differ from ordi- 
nary consciousness 1 The effort of the will cannot change 
the image formed on the retina ; for it can exert no influence 
whatever on the laws of light to which this imago is sub- 
jected. It must consist in & more intense consciousness, by 
which every impression made on the organ of sense ia 
brought more directly before the mind. Our perception 
is excited and directed by an act of the will. This condi- 
lion of mind, when directed to an external object, is properly 
called Attention. I 

The difference between consciousness and attention may, 
I think, be easily illustrated. In i assing through a street, 
*e are conscious of perceiving every house within the range 
of our vision. But let us now come to a row of buildings, 
one of which we desire to find, and which has been pre- 
viously described to ua. We examine every one of these 
houses earnestly and minutely. We can, If it be necessary. 
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.leacribe every cne of them with accaracy, while of tba 
others which we have passed in our walk we con give oc 
account whatever. We say that we have observed every 
house ia that row attentively, but that on the others we 
t>c3towod no attention. Or, to take a too common instance ; 
we read a book carelessly, we see every letter and form a 
ronccption of every sentence ; but all is done listJessly, and 
we close the book hardly aware of a single idea tbat wd 
have gained while we have been tlius occupied. Let, how- 
ever, our whole mental effort be directed to the subject on 
which we are reading, and we fix it in our recollection, and 
we can, at will, recall it and make it a matter of thought. 
We say of ourselves, that in the former case we read with- 
out and in the latter case with attention. 

We sometimes, I think, speak of attention as practically 
distinguished from every other act of the mind. Thus, 
suppose we are striving to catch an indistinct sound that ia 
occurring at intervals, we then listen with attention. We 
say to another person, " Give all your attention that is poa- 
iible, and you may hear it." He may pos-iibly reply, " I 
am all attention." Here we seem to recognize the condition 
of attention directed to no present object of perception, bu 
we merely place ourselves in a condition to perceive any 
tbjcct which presents itself. 

Sometimes the object to which our thought is directed 13 
internal; that is, it is some state of the mind itself. Ordi- 
nary consciousness testifies to the existence of these stater 
without any act of the will ; nay, it is not in the power of 
the will to arrest this continuous testimony. But we some- 
times desire to consider some particular mental state, as the 
!t of perception or memory ; or some emotion_ as that of 
the beautiful or sublime. It is in the power of the will to 
detain such mental state, and hold it up before us as aa 
•bject of thought. When, by volition, we make our pwD 
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EQental states objects of observation, we denominate this act 
ilejieclion. As the etymology of the word indicates, we 
turn the niin<l backwards upon itself, so that it contemplates 
its own states and operations, very much as in the case of 
attention it concentrates its effort upon objects of percep- 
tion. 

I do not pretend that the words attention and reflectioa 
arc always used in this restricted sense. Attention is fre- 
quently used to designate voluntary consciousness both ob- 
jective and subjfctive. Reflection is not so commonly nsed 
to denote both mental states. It has, however, seemed to 
me that these mental stales should be designated by different 
terms, and that tlie etymology of the two words, as well as 
the general current of good use, tends in the direction 
which I have here indicated. 

This general power of rendering the various (acuities of 
the mind obedient to the will is of the greatest possible 
importance to the student. Without it, he can never em- 
ploy any power of the mind with energy or elTect. Until 
it be acquired, our Acuities, however brilliant, remain 
undisciplined and comparatively useless. From the want of 
it, many men, who in youth give, as is supposed, great 
promise of distinction, with advancing years sink down into 
hopeless obscurity. Endowed with fertility of imagination 
and unusual power of language, they are able to follow any 
train of thought that accident may suggest, and clothe the 
ideas of others with imagery which seems to indicate orig- 
inal piwcr of scientific research. But the time soon arrives 
when the exigences of life require accuracy of knowledge, 
soundness of judgment, and well-placed reliance on the 
decisions of our own intellect. The time for display has 
passed, and the time for action — action on which our success 
or failure depends — has come. Such men, then, after per- 
haps dazzling the circle of their friends with a f^w j^dfpd 
11 'St- 
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tkuciful scdemes, which gleam &t intervula amid the ap< 
proacbiog darkness, sink below the horizon, and are seen n« 
more forever. 

One of the greatest advantages derived from early and 
Bjstematic education is found in the necessity wliich it 
imposes of learning thoroughly and at stated periods certain 
appropriate lessons. We are thus obliged to direct our 
attention for a time to the earnest pursuit of some object. 
By being placed under this necessity for a few years, the 
power of the will over the faculties, if we are faithful to 
ourselves, becomes habitual. What we learn is of impor- 
tance, but this importance is secondary to that of so culti- 
vating and disciplining our faculties that ve are ever afler- 
warda able to use them in enlarging the boundaries of 
science, or directing the courses of human thought and 
action. If a system of education, besides cultivating the 
habit of attention, cultivates also the habit of reflection and 
generalization, so that the student learns not only to acquire 
but from his acquisitions to rise to general principles, ob- 
Berve the operations of his own mind, and compare what le 
has learned with the instinctive t«aching8 of his own under- 
standing, the great object of the instructor will be success- 
fully accomplished. 

To acquire habits of earnest and continued attention and 
reflection, is one of the most difficult taaks of the student 
At the beginning, be finds his mind wandering, his atten- 
tion easily turned aside from the object to which he would 
direct it, and disposed to yield to the attraction of external 
objects, or to seize upon every fancy tliat the memory or 
the imagination may present. Much of that time is thus 
spent in dreamy idleness, which he had really determined 
to employ in laborious study. It ?s evident thitt his Biiccesa 
>nust depend >wholly on the correction of these habits. Ooi 
toinda are comparatively useless to us, unless we can rendei 
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ibem o^3<^ODt BQmmta to the will, bo that, at any time and 
under any circmnstances, we can oblige them tu think of 
what we wish, as long as we wish, and thou dismiss it and 
think of something else. We should strive to attain such a 
command of all our &cultiea that we can direct oar whole 
mental energies upon the most abstruse proposition, until 
we have either solved it, or aecertaiaed that, with our pres- 
ent sdvuitages, a solution is impossible. 

Perhaps the sectkia caimot be more profitably closed 
than by the euggeetioD of some means by which the power 
of tho will over the other fiicultiea may be increased. 

1. Much depends upon the condition of the physical sys- 
tem. <.)ur intellectual Acuities are in more perfect exercise 
in health than in sickness, and as the condition of the body 
tends to sickness our power over them is proportionally 
liiminished. Every one knows how difficult it is to command 
bis attention during a paroxysm of fever. In recovering from 
illness, one of the first symptoms of convalescence is a return 
of the power over the mind, and a disposition to employ it in 
its accustomed pursuits. Now, it is obvious that anything 
which interferes with the normal condition of the system, 
during the continuance of its action, produces the same 
eSrat aa temporary indisposition. Such causes are over- 
feeding, either occasionally or habitually, the use of indiges- 
tible fi)od, the want of sleep, or of exercise, undue mental 
excitement, or exccsivc fatigue. Every one in the least 
attentive to this subject mtut have ^rbserved the ofiect of 
some or all of these causes upon his power of mental con- 
centratiiH). A large portion of the life of many men ia 
Bpenc in habitual violation of the laws by which the free use 
of the mmd is conditioned. If, by accident, they for a 
short time obey the laws of tbeir nature, their intellectual 
powers recover their tone, and they enjoy wha( they call a 
louid intervaL They poetpon* all important mental laboi 
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nntil this favored period arrives, without e 
that it is owing to their own folly that they are not in thii 
condition continually. Our Creator manifestly intende*! 
&at our intellectual light should shine with a clear and steady 
brilliancy, not that it should gleam out occasionally, after 
long periods of mist and gloom and darkness. But, if we 
would obtain the power of using our intellect to the grentost 
advantage, we must habitually obey those laws which have 
been imposed upon ns by our Creator. 

The diet of a student should be light, and rather spare 
than abundant. A laboring man needs nutritious and 
abundant food, to supply the waste caused by physical exer- 
tion. The diet which is indispensable to the one b exceed- 
ingly injurious to the other. A student also requires reg- 
ular and sufficient daily exercise, which should generally be 
carried to the point of full perspiration. His sleep should 
be all that health requires, and he should invariably retire 
at an early hour. His study and sleeping room should be 
well ventilated, and his ablutions should be daily and 
abundant. To specify more minutely in detail the treat- 
ment of the physical system, would be out of place here ; 
and, besides, no rules which could be given would be appli- 
cable to every case. Every nmn, observing the laws of the 
human constitution, shouli' ^PP'/ tliem honestly to his own 
case. All that is required is that the student form all bia 
physical habits with the direct and earnest purpose of giv- 
ing the freest scope and the most active exercise to all hia 
'ntcllectual faculties. 

It is, however, the fact that students are liable to err in 
almoflt all of these particulars. They pay no attention 
either to the quantity or quality of their food. Though, 
perhaps, in early life, accustomed to labor, as soon as they 
commence a course of study, they forsake, not only labor, 
but all manner of exercise. . If anxious to improve, thef 
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itudy until late.flt night, thus destroying the power of ap< 
ptcatioD for the following dsy. Tbey live in heated &nd 
ill-ventilated rooms. Measuring their progress by the num- 
ber of hours employed in study, they remain over their 
books until the power of attention is exhausted. Much of 
their time ia thus spent in ineffectual efforts to comprehend 
the proposition before them, or, after they have compre- 
hended it, in equally inefiectual attempts to fiz it in their 
recollection. The result of all this it is painful to contem- 
plate. Broken down in health and enfeebled in mind, the 
man in early life is turned out upon society a confirmed and 
mediocre invalid, equally unfitted for the habits either of 
active or sedentary life. This is surely unfortunate. There 
can ')e no good reason why a student, or the practitioner of 
what are called the professions, should be an invalid. To 
study, violates no moral or physical law. A student may, 
then, be la healthy in body and vigorous in mind as any 
other man. If he be not, his misfortune is the result, not 
of mere mental application, but of the violation of the lawa 
under which he has been created. 

2. I have idready intimated that the power of prolonged 
and earnest attention depends upon the will. But we find 
that until the mind becomes in some manner disciplined, the 
influence of the will is feeble and irregular. Of course, 
our first attempt must be to increase the power of the will 
over the other intellectual faculties. 

Here, however, I am aware that probably great difier- 
enees exist in mental constitution. The will in some men 
is by nature stronger than in others. Some men surrender 
a deliberately-formed purpose at the appearance of a trifling 
obstacle ; others cling to it with a tenacity which nothing 
but death cwq overcome.' In this latter case, every physical 
knd mental energy is consecrated to the accomplishment of 
tite purposo to which the life of the being is devoted. Whev 

11* n,..:A.Ol><^ie 
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Each a vQl, moved hj high moral principle uid guided by 
Bound judgment, is directed to the accom])lishment of a 
great enterprise, it wins for its possessor a name among the 
benefactors of the race. John Hoirard was an illustrious 
example of this class of men. The most masterly delinea- 
tion of this form of character found, so far as I know, in 
any language, is contained in John Foster's Essays ; a hook 
which I should &11 in my duty did I not recommend to the 
thoughtful perusal of every young man. 

Such instances of energetic will are, however, rare, and 
itbecomes us to inquire whether tlie control overoiir facul- 
ties can be obtained by tliose who are less happily consti- 
tuted. The most important means of cultivation, if wo 
desire t« improve ourselves, lies In the will itself. The more 
constantly we exercise it, the greater does its 'power become. 
The more habitually we do what we resolve to do, instead of 
doing what we are solicited, to do by indolence, or appetite, 
or passion, or the love of trifles, the more readily will our 
faculties obey us. At first theeffortmayyield only apartial 
result, but perseverance will render the result more and 
more apparent, until at last we shall find ourselves able to 
employ our faculties in such manner as ve desire. If, then, 
the student finds his mind unstable, ready to wander in, 
search of every other object than that directly before him, 
let him never yield to its solicitations. If itstray&omthe 
subject , let him recall it, resolutely determining that it shall 
do the work that he bids it. He who will thus faithfully 
deal with his intellectual faculties will soon find that his 
labor hoB not been in vmn. 

But, in order to arrive at this result, we must be thor- 
oughly in earnest, and willing to pay the price for so inval- 
uable an acquisition. We must- forego many a sensual 
pleasure, tliat the action of our faculties may be free and 
unembarrassed. We must 'esolutely resist all teud>^ncie^ 
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to indolence, both pliysical and mental. We must learn t« 
be alone. We mast pnt a,\r&j from us all reading and all 
conversation that would encoura^ the tendencies which wa 
wish to suppress. By -doing this, and exerting to the full 
the present power of our will, we cannot £ul to make prog- 
ress in mental discipline. 'V- 

It may not be improper to add a remark respecting a kind 
of reading in which a stud^it is, at the present day, strongly 
tempted to indulge. I have no disposition here to discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of the reading of worka 
of fiction. It is sufficient for my purpose to observe, first, 
that this kind of mental occupation evidently requires no 
efibrt of the will to arrest the attention. The mind follows 
pleasantly and unconsciously the train of conceptions pn- 
Beutedbytheauthor. Disquisitions requiring mental effijrtaro 
always considered blemishes in a romance, and are, I believe, 
generally passed over unread. And, secondly, the min d be- 
comes filled with interesting and exciting images, which 
remain with us long afifir the reading has been finished. 
From these causes, reading of this character must enfeeble 
the will, and create a tendency to wander from a course of 
thought which follows entirely different laws of association. 
These reasons seem to me sufficient for advising any person 
desirous of cultivating the habit of attention, either to 
abandon the readuig of fiction altogether, or, at Icasi, to in- 
dulge in it with such severe discretion as shall prevent it 
from fostering those habits which we destre to eradicate. 
After we have accomplished our object, and the victory of 
U:e will over our other powers has been acknowledged, wa 
may allow ourselves a larger liberty. Until this is done, 
the stricter the discipline which we enforce upon oirselves, 
the more rapid will be our attainment in the habit of 
ielf-govemment. 
"^i.. 8. The power of the wiU over our other Acuities ■ 
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greatly ugisted by punctuality ; that is, by doing everything 
in precisely the time and place allotted for the doing of it 
If, when the hour for study has arrived, we begin to waste 
our time in frivolous reading or idle musing, we shall 6nd 
our real work more distasteful, the longer we procrustinate. 
If, on the contrary, we begin at once, we the more easily 
conquer our wandering propensities, and our minds are fully 
occupied before trifles have the opportunity of alluring us. 
The men who have accomplished the greatest amount of in- 
tellectual labor have generally been remarkable for punc- 
tuality ; they have divided their ticie accurately between 
their different pursuits, have rigidly adhered to the plan 
which they have adopted, and have been careful to improva 
every moment to the utmost advantage. 

4. The control of the will over our faculties is much as 
sisted by the use of the pen. The act of writing out our 
own thoughts, or the thoughts of others, of necessity in- 
volves the exercise of continuous attention. Every one 
knows that, after be has thought over a subject with all the 
care in his power, his ideas become vastly more precise by 
committing them to paper. The maxim of the schoolmen 
was studinm sine calamo somnivm. The most remark- 
able thinkers have generally astonished their contemporaries 
by the vast amount of manuscript which they have left be- 
hind them. I think that universal experience testifies to 
the fact that no one can attain to a high degree of mentxl 
cultivation, without devoting a large portion of his time to 
the labor of composition. 

It is a very valuable habit to read no book without oblig- 
ing ourselves to write a brief abstract of it, with the opinions 
which we have formed concen-ing it. This will oblige us to 
•^ad with attention, and will give the results of that atten- 
tion a permanent place in our recollection. We should 
tiius, in fact, become reviewers of every book that we real. 
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The learned and inde&tigable Reinhardt was thus able to 
ccmduct one of the most valuable revieira in Germany, by 
writing hia opinions on every woik which came under hia 
perusal. The late Lord Jeffrey commenced hia literary 
career in precisely this manner. When a youthfril student 
at the university, he not only wrote a review of every book 
which he read, but of every paper which he himself com- 
posed. His strictures were even more severe on hia own 
writings than on the writings of others. He thus laid the 
foundation of his immense acquisitions, and attained to so 
grcftt ft power of intellectual analysis, that for many years 
he was acknowledged to be the most accomptiahed critic of 
ilia time. 
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CHAPTER nL 

OKlVtmUL. SUGGESTION, OR THE INTUITIONS <jf TOt 
INTELLECT. 



BECTION I. — BXAHINATION OF THE OPINIONS OT I.OCEB. 

We have thna &r considered tliose powers of the hnman 
mind by vhich it obtains a knowledge of the e^tcnce and 
qualities of tbo external world, and of the existence and 
energies of the thinking subject. This knowledge, as I 
have eaid, is aU citlier of individual existences or of individ' 
ual acta, or states of the subjective mind. It is, of course, 
all concrete, and the conceptions derived from it are of tti« 
same character. This knowledge is original, direct and im- 
mediate. It is the coDstitutiooal testimony of our facuttiea 
as soon as they are brought into relation to their appropri- 
ate objects. It always contemplates as an object somedung 
DOW existing, or something which at some time did exist. 

Let us, then, for a moment consider what would be the 
condition of a human being possessed of no odier powers 
than those of which we have thus hi treated. He wonid tie 
cogoizant of the existence and qualities of the objeots which 
he perceived, and of the state of mind which these objects 
called intA exercise ; and, if endowed with memwj, he could 
retain this knowledge in rccolleetioD. Here, however, hia " 
knowledge would terminate. Each fact would remain dis- 
connected from every other, and each separate knowledge 
would termioate absolutely in itself. No rp'ation betntien 
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Neither discovered or songbt for 
■ wherefore, would neither be asked 
nor answered. The knowledge acquired would be perfectly 
barren, leading to nothing else, and destitute of all tendency 
and all power to multiply itself into other fiu-ms of cognition. 
The mind would be a perfect living daguerreotype, on which 
ibrms were indelibly impressed, remaining lifeless and un- 
changeable forever. 

It was the opinion of Locke, that all our knowledge either 
consisted of tiieae ideas of sense or consciousness, or was 
derived from them by comparison or combination. Thus, 
says be, "First, our senses, conversant about particular 
sensible objects, do convey to the mind several distinct per- 
coptions of things, according to those various ways in which 
those objects do a^t them. Thus we come to those ideas 
ve have of yellow, white, beat, cold, soft, bitter, and all 
those which we call sensible qualities ; which, when I say 
the senses convey to the mind, I mean- they from external 
objects convey into the mind what produces these sensations. 
Phis source I call Sensation." — Book 2, chap. 1, sec. 3. 

Secondly. " The other fountain from which experience 
5imisheth the understanding with ideas, is the perception 
of the operations of our own minds within us, as it is em- 
ployed about the ideas it has got ; which operations, when 
the soul conies to reflect on and consider, do furnish the 
understanding with another set of ideas, which could not be 
nnd from thin^ without Such are perception, thinking, 
doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all 
those di^rent acts of our own minds, which, we being con- 
scious of and observing in our ownselves, do from these 
receive into the understanding as distinct ideas as we do 
from bodies afiecting our senses. I call this Rejection." 
— Ibid. sect. 4. 

" The understanding seems to me not tc have the least 
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glimmering of any ideas which it does not receive from OM 
of these tvra. External objects furnish the mind with the 
ideas of sensible (jualitjes, which are all these different per- 
ceptions they produce in us, and the mind furnishes tin 
understanding with ideas of its own operations." Agaio: 
"Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly 
search into his understanding, and let him t«ll me whether 
all the original ideas he has there are any other tbnn of thd 
objects of his senses, or of the operations of the mind 
considered as objects of his reflection, and how great a mass 
of knowledge soever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, 
upon taking a strict view, see that he has not any idea in 
his mind but what one of these two have imprinted, though, 
perhaps, with infinite variety, compounded and enlarged by 
the understanding, as we shall see hereafter." — Ibid. Sec. 5. 

Again: "If we trace the progress of our minds, and 
with attention observe how it repeats, adds together, and 
unites its simple ideas received from sensation and reflection, 
it will lead us further than perhaps we should have imagined. 
And I believe we shall find, if we warily observe the orig- 
inals of our notions, that even the moat abstruse ideas, how 
reraotfi soever they may seem from sense or from any oper- 
ations of OUT own minds, are yot only such as the under- 
standing frames to itself by repealing and joining togcthiT 
those ideas that it had from objects of sense, or from its 
own operations about them." — Book 2d, chap. 12, sec. 8. 

From these extracts it appejivs e\'ident that Locke be- 
lieved all our original knowledge to proceed from perception, 
or, as he calls it, sensation, and consciousness. Whatever 
other knowledge we have, is produced secondarily by adding 
together, repeating, and joining together, the simple ideas 
derived from these original sources. I have before re- 
marked that these ideas are of individuals and are concrete. 
If, therefoie, the theory of Locke he correct, all our otbel 
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knowledge h created by adding, repeating, and joininft 

together these individnal and concrete conceptiona. 

Now, if this be so, — if it be the Uw of our nature that the 
human intellect is incapable of attain.ng to any other knowl- 
edge than the ideas of sensation and reflection, that is, of 
perception and consciousness, — in other words, th.in the 
knowledge of the qualities of matter and the operations of 
our own minds, then it follows that all our notions which 
cannot be reduced to one or the other of these cluases, is a 
mere fiction of the imagination, unworthy of confidence, 
and is, in tii>ct, no knowledge at all. But it is obvious that 
there are in our minds many ideas which belong ta neither 
of these classes; such, for instance, are the ideas of relation, 
power, cause and effect, space, duration, infinity, right and 
wrong, and many others. Can these be produced by the 
uniting, joining, or adding together our conceptiona of the 
qualities of matter, or of our own mental acts 1 Let any 
one try the experiment, and he will readily be convinced 
that they can be evolved by no process of this kind. It 
will follow then, if the theory of Locke be admitted, that 
these notions, which I have above specified, and all others 
like them, are mere fancies, the dreams of schoolmen or of 
£inatic3, having no real foundation, and forming no sub- 
stantial basis for science, or even valid objects for inquiry. 
Nothing, then, can be deemed worthy of the name of science 
or knowledge, except the primitive data either of perception 
or conaciousnesa, or what is formed by adding, uniting, join- 
ing together, these primitive cognitions. Hence, the i.Ieas 
of which I have spoken, such as those of spnce, duration, 
infinity, eternity, cause and effect, all moral ideas, — nay, 
the idea of God himself, — are the figments of a dream, and 
all that remains to us is merely what we can perceive with- 
out and be conscious of within. This waa the conclusion 
at which many men arrived at the close of the last century 
12 " ■ ■A.oin^ie 
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Inasmuch aa tieir principles were said to be derived from 
Locke, he has sometimes been considered the (bijider of 
the sensual aohooL 

It is, however, to be observed, that Locke did not perceive, 
much less would he have admitted, the result to which his 
doctrines led. He Bpeaks of the ideas to which I have 
alluded, 8uch as space, power, ic, aa legitimate objects of 
human thought, and gives quite a correct account of thtir 
origin. Thus, speaking of power, he remarks : " The mind 
being everyday informed by the senses of the alteration of 
those simple ideas it observes in things without, and taking 
notice how one comes to an end and ceases to be, and an- 
other begins to exist which was not before ; reflecting, also, 
on what passes within itself, and observing a constant change 
in its ideas, sometimes by the impreesion of outward objecta 
on the senses, and sometimes from the determination of its 
own choice ; and concluding, &om what it has always ob- 
served to have been, that like changes will for the future 
be made in the same things by the same agents, and by 
the like way considers in the one thing the possibility of 
baving any of its simple ideas changed, and in another the 
possibility of making that change, and so it comes by that 
idea which we call power." — Book 2, chap, 21, sec. 1. 

Here we perceive that Locke acknowledges the existence 
of ideas or knowledges derived neither from sensation nor 
reflection, and gives a very intelligible account of their 
origin. It is obvious that the idea of power is not derived 
from the senses; we neither see, nor feel, nor hear it. It 
is not an operation of the mind, therefore is not derived 
from reflection. And, besides, comparing, adding together, 
uniting, are acts of the mind, wholly different either from 
perception or consciousness. It is evident, therefore, that 
Locke, when he examined the ideas in his ovra mind, ob> 
served among them many which neither perception n- r oim- 
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tmoasneea could ffve; and he, perhaps carelesal/, acconitted 
for their origin hjr the use of the indefinite expreasiona, 
" takes notice of," " concludes," " cornea to the idea," ka. 
We see, therefore, that Locke went beyond hia own theory, 
and really saw what bis theory declared could not be seen. 
Had be pursued a different method, aud first observed the 
ideas of which we are conscious, and aflerwards investigated 
their origin, hia system would probably have been greatly 
modified. He, however, pursued the opposite course ; first 
determining the ori^n of our ideaa, and then limiting our 
ideas by the aourcea which he supposed himself to have 
exhausted. 

The manner in which Locke was led int« this error is 
Apparent He had been at great pains to refute the doctrine 
of innate ideas, and to show that the human mind could 
have no thought until some impression was made upon it 
from without. It was also obvious to him that the only 
objects which we are able to cognize are matter and mind. 
He compared the mind to a sheet of white paper, entirely 
blank until something is written on it by a power external 
to itself This, however, although the truth, is only a part 
of the truth. As I have before remarked, if the sheet of 
paper had the power of uniting the letters written upon it 
into words, and these words into discourse, and of proceed- 
ing forever in the elimination of new and original truth, it 
would much more accurately represent the intellect of man. 
This illustration of a sheet of white paper evidently misled 
our philosopher, and prevented him from giving due prom- 
inence to the originating or suggestive power of the mind. 

This brief nitice of the opinions of Locke seemed neces- 
aary, especially since so great and important conclusions 
nave been deduced from his doctrine. The whole subject 
bas been treatxl in a meet masterly manner by Cousin, in 
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hiB Revieii of the Philosophy of Locke, to whicl I wonl^ 
epecially refer the student. 

But tt what conclusion are we led by thb brief examina- 
tion of the theory of Locke 1 We huTe seen that, on tbt 
supposition that all our ideas are derived from perception 
and consciousness, a large portion of the most important 
ideas of which the human soul is conscious must he aban- 
doned as the groundless fictions of the imagination, having 
no foundation in the true processes of the understanding. 
On the other hand, we know from our own consciousness 
that these ideas are universally developed in the human in- 
tellect as soon aa it begins to exercise independent thought. 
We must, therefore, conclude, that the theory of Locke is 
imperfect, and that it does not recognize some of our most 
important sources of original knowledge. It is, then, our 
business to inquire for some other sources besides those 
recognized by Locke. 
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RBCTION II. — THB NATOBB OP ORIOINAL SUGQESTION, OB 
THE POWER OF INXDITIVE OOSNITION, 

LocEE has truly stated that all the substances to whidi 
in our present state we are related are matter and mind. 
By perception we obtain a knowledge of the qualities of th« 
wie, and by conscicusness a knowledge of the operatione of 
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Ae othir. Kach is distincC snd complete witbih itself, and 
each tenoiDates doGnitely at its own appropriate limit. 

The tliought, however, thus awakened, does not thus ter- 
minate. The mind of man ia endowed not only with a 
receptive, but also with what may be called a suggestive 
power. When the ideas of perceptitm and consciousness 
terminate, or even while they are present, a new series of 
mental phenomena ariaea by virtue of the original power 
of the intellect itself. These phenomena present them- 
selves in the form of intuitive cognitions, occasioned by the 
ideas of consciousness and perceptim, but neither produced 
by them nor in any respect similar to them. They may be 
SQnsidered acta of pure intellection. To the ideas of per- 
^^eption or conaoiousneas there by necessity belongs an 
object fiither objective or subjective. To those ideas of the 
intellect I think no such object belon;^. Hence they could 
not be cognized originally either by perception or conscious- 
ness. They could not exist within us except we wer« 
endowed with a difibrent and superior intellectual energy. 
We can give but littlo account of theae intellections, nor 
can we offer any proof of their verity. As soon as they 
arise within us, they are to us the unanswerable evidence 
of their own truth. As soon as we are conscious of them, 
■we know that they are true, and we never offer any evidence 
in support of them. So far as our powers of perception 
and consciousness are concerned, the mind resembles in 
many respects a sheet of white paper. Here, however, the 
ftUalogy terminates. There is nothing in the paper which 
in any respect resembles this power of intuitive knowledge 
of which we here speak. 

What we here refer to may, perhaps, be best ilhwtrated by 

a familiar example. A child, before it can talk, tlirowa a 

ball and knocks down a nine-pin. By perception aided by 

memory it derives no other ideas beaidef those of a r*y:ng 

12* n ■ . .AKKH^ie 
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Imll and of a ialliDg ninepin. I'his is all that the BensM 
couli give it. It might be all that woald be apparent tc 
the mind of a brute. But is this the case with the cliilii? 
Far otliL'i'wise. There arises in his mind, by virtue of its 
own energy, the notion of cause and effect; of »mething in 
the bull capable of producing this change, and of sometLinj* 
in the ninepin which renders it enaceptible of this change. 
He instinctively cognizes a most important r^ation existing 
between these two events. Still more, he has an intuitive 
belief that the same event can be produced again in the 
same way. Relying on this belief, he sets up the ninepin 
Again, and throws the ball in the confident expectation that 
i( will produce the same resnlt as at first There baa thua 
been created in his mind, not only the relation of cause and 
efiect, but the important conviction that like caus^ will 
produce like effects. In consequence of the relations which 
have thus been revealed to bim, he sets a value upon hia 
toys which he did not before. The same idea is developed 
as soon as the infant puts his finger in the candle. He will 
not try the experiment a second time. He immediately 
obtains a knowledge of the relation of cause and effect, and 
^at the same cause will again produce the same effect. 
He does not see this relation ; it is not an object of percep- 
tion, nor is it an operation of the mind. He does not /eel 
it when he is burned. As soon, however, as he cognizes 
the relative ideas, the relation in which they stand to each 
other presents itself to him as an intuitive cognition. 

I have here used an illustration from estemal objects. I. 
however, by no means assert that in this manner we first 
MTive at the knowledge of cause and effect The same ides 
ia evidently suggested by every act of voluntary motion. 
A child wishes to move his hand ; it moves, but perhaps not 
in the right direction. He tries again with better success. 
At last he accomplishes his object. Heie is, perhaps, tba 
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most Btrilting instance of tliis relation which he ever wit 
neeseB, and it is brought home directly to his own conscious' 
DCS9. He is conscious of the act of volition, he knows th%( 
he wills ; this mental acf is followed by a change of position 
in his hand, and hj motion in something with which his 
hand comes into contact. This succession of events, the for- 
mer of which is within tiie cognition of bis own conscious- 
ness, and the latter of his perception, would be sufficient to 
give occasion to this intuitive knowledge at a very earl; 
period. 

It may be proper to observe, that although this power of 
original suggestion is developed and perfected with advaDC- 
ing years, yet it commences with the first unfolding of 
the intellect Both the perceptive and the suggestive 
powers belong to the essential nature of a human mind 
Were a child destitute of the power of intuitive cognition, 
even at a very early age, we should know that it was an 
idiot. If, for instance, it manifested no notion of cause and 
effect, but would as soon put its fingers into a candle the 
second time as the first, we should be convinced that it waa 
not possessed of a normal understanding. Nay, we form 
an opinion of the mental capacity of a child rather by the 
activity of its suggestive than of its perceptive powers. It 
may be blind or deaf^ or may sufier both of these afflictions 
together; that is, its perceptive powers may be at the mini- 
mam, and yet we may discover that its intellect is alert and 
vigorous, and that it discovers large powers of acquisition 
Rnd combination. Such a CEse occurs in the instance of 
Laura Bridgman, a blind mute, whose suggestive powers are 
unusually active, and who has, with admirable skill, been 
taught to read and write, so that she is at present able to 
keep a journal, and correspond with her friends by lette^. 

Witb respect to these ideas of suggestion, or intuit!<ii. twD 
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important remarks are made by Cousin. I gi\e liis kleak 
here, rather than his words. 

1. " Unless we previously obtained the idea of perception 
and consciousness, we could never originate the suggested or 
intuitive cognitions. If, for instance, we had never observed 
the fact of a snccesaion, we could never have obtained th« 
idea of duration. If we bad never perceived an external 
object, we should never have obtained the idea of space. It 
we hod never witnessed an instance of change, we should 
have had no idea of cause and effect. As soon, however, aa 
these ideas of perception and consciousness are awakened, 
they are immediately either attended or followed by the 
ideas of suggestion. We perceive, then, that, chrortolog^i" 
cally considered, tbe Ideas of perception and consciousness 
take precedence. They appear first in tbe mind, and, until 
they a{4>ear, the others could have no existence. It was 
this fact which probably gave rise to tbe error of Locke. 
Because no other ideas could be originated except through 
means of the ideas of perception and consciousness, be in- 
ferred that our knowledge could consist of nothing but these 
ideas, either in their origin^ form, or else united or added 
to each other. The feet, on the contrary, seems to be, that 
our suggested ideas are no combination or modification of 
our receptive ideas ; they form the occasions from which the 
mind originates them by virtue of its own energy. We are 
so made, that, when one class of ideas is cognized, the other 
spontaneously arises within us, in consequence of the con- 
stitution of the human intellect. 

2. "But, secondly, when we have thus obtained theee 
ideas of suggestion, we find that their existence is a neces- 
sary condition of the existence of the very ideas by which 
they are occasioned. Thus, as I have said, tue notion of 
an external world is the occasion in us of tbe id<)a of spnoo 
but, when we have obtained the idea of spcee, re see tl'U 
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It ia a necesaarj condition to tlie conception ot an eziernal 
world ; for, were there no space, there could be no extemul 
world. If we had never witnessed a succession of events, 
WG should never have obtained a conception of duration. 
Having, however, obtained the conception of duration, we 
perceive that it is a necessary condition of succession ; for, 
were there no duration, there could be no succession. And 
again, had we never observed an instance of change, we 
Bhould never have attained the conception of cause and 
e&ct, or of power. But the conception of power once 
gained, we become immediately sensible that, had there been 
DO power, change would have been impossible. We thus 
learn that, logically considered, the suggestive idea takes 
the precedence, inasmuch aa it is the necessary condition of 
the idea by which it is occasioned." 

With these remarks of this most acute &nA very able meta- 
physician I fully coincide, so far as they apply to a large por- 
tion of our ideas of suggestion. I think, however, that there 
is a large class of our intuitive cognitions, of which the second 
of these laws cannot be affirmed. Take, for instance, our 
ideas of relation and degree, arising from the contemplatioa 
of two or more single objects. I do not see how it is true 
that the relation is a necessary condition to the existence of 
the bodies which occasion it, or that the idea of degree is a 
necessary condition to the existence of the qualities by which 
it is occasioned. I dissent with diffidence from an author 
BO justly distinguished ; nevertheless, in treating on this, aa 
on any other subject, I am bound to state fully the truth aa 
it presents itself to my individual consciousness. 

In order the more fully to illustrate this subject, I have 
thought it desirable to present a number of instances in 
which these original suggestions or intuitions are occa- 
sioned by tKe ideas of perception and consciousness. I by 
no means attempt an exhaustive catalogue. Jt will be suM- 
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eient for my purposes, if I am able to present 9>ich « vkw 
of the subject as will direct mare definite attention than haa 
generullf been given to this part of our intellectual consti- 
tution. 

It has seemed to me that these intuitions might be claas< 
ified as fullowB : 

L Th Me unaccompanied bj emotion. 

IX. Those accompanied hy emotion. 

I. Those unaccompanied by emotion are, 

1. Those occasioned hy objects in a state of rest 

2. Those occasioned hy objects in the condition of changek 

II. Those accompanied by emotion are, 

1. ^thetic ideas. 

2. Moral ideas. 

BKFB BBNCSe. 
Con^D, (Haft. 2, 8, and 4 



BKCTION III. — IDEAS OCCASIONED BT OBJECTS IN A STATB 
OF REST. 

Wb may contemplate objects in a state of rest either as 
one or many. Let us, in the first place, examine a single 
object 

Suppose, for instance, a solid cube is placed before me. 
I look at it, and perceive its color and form ; I handle it, and 
perceive that it is hard and smooth, and that its fonn is the 
Bam« as I have discovered by sight; I strike it, and it gives 
forth a sound ; I attempt to smell it and taste of it, and 
thus derive all the knowledge of its qualities which I am 
able to discover. I reflect on these various acts of percep- 
tion, and thus obtain a knowledge of the state of my mind 
vhen performing these mental acta. I have ^en ^ thg 
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kn^^irledge which I can derire from perception and con' 
•ciotianeBa. Had I no other mental energies, my know!- 
edge would here arrive at an impassable limit If, however, 
we reflect upon onr own cognitions, we shall be conacious of 
much important knowledge occasioned hj these mental acts, 
which the acta themselves do not give us. 

I look ap>n the cube ; I perceive it to be extended ; I re- 
move it to another place. What is liiere where the cube 
was a moment since 1 What is that which the cube occu- 
pies, and in which it is contained 7 It can be occupied by 
matter, or left vacant. I become conscious of the &ct that 
it is a condition necessary to the existence of all matter. 
Abolish it, and I abolish the possibility of an external uni- 
verse. I call it space. What is it ? It has no qualities 
that can be cognized by the senses. It is neither an act 
nor an auction of the mind. It is not matter; it is not 
spirit. It differs from both in every conceivable particu- 
lar. The existence of matter is made known to us by the 
senses. Space is cognizable by none of tbem. It is neither 
,Been, nor felt, nor heard, nor smelled, nor tasted. Matter 
is a contingent existence ; it may or may not exist here, or 
it may not have existence anywhere. I can conceive of an 
era in duration when it, never existed. I can conceive of 
another era when it will cease to exist Not so of space ; 
as soon as I form a notion of it_ I perceive it to be neces- 
sary. I cannot conceive of its non-existence or annihilatioa. 
This cube and all other matter is limited, and is ao from 
necessity ; space is by necessity unlimited. Matter, being 
limited, of necessity has form ; space has no form, for it has 
no limitation. The conception of a body, however vast, 
suggests an image ; space suggests to us no image. We find 
irarselves, therefore, in possessitm of a conception, revealed 
to us neither by perception nor oonsciousnes?, which, never- 
theless, is cognized by the mind, from the necessity of ita 
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own nature. Without perception it vould never have beet 
cognised. Ghronolojjicall^, it is, therefore, subseijuent to it 
As soon, howevei', as I obtain this conception, I know that 
it is a necessary coDilition to the existence of thiit which is 
perceived. It is necessarjr phyaiologically ; for without 
upace there can he no matter. It is necessary jBychoIogi- 
cally ; for we cannot in our minds conceive of matter with- 
out conceiving of space as a necessary condition of our 
conception. 

But let us reflect upon this idea somewhat more atten- 
tively. We alt have a knowledge of what is meant by space ; 
we cannot easily confound it with any other idea ; yet no 
one can describe it. It has no qualities. It holds no rela- 
tion to our senaea, or to our consciousness. What are its 
limits'! As I have before said, it has none. The house in 
which I am writing occupies space, aiid is contained in space. 
The earth and the whole planetary system move in apace. 
The whole sidereal system either moves or reposes in space 
We pass to the utmost verge of the material universe — space 
61:11 stretches beyond, unmeasured, immeasurable. We have 
approached no nearer to its confines than at first ; for, were 
such creations as now exist to be multiplied forever, space 
would he yet inexhaustible.' What do we call this idea, 
which, by the constitution of our minds, emerges necessarily 
from this conception 7 It is the idea of the boundless, the 
immensurable, the infinite. It is an idea which we cannot 
comprehend, and yet from which we cannot escape. We 
may, perhaps, remember how, in childhood, we wearied onr 
feeble understandings in the attempt to grasp it. It is at 
present as far beyond the power of our comprehension as at 
first, yet we find the mind ever tending towards it. It is an 
idea neither of perception nor consciousness, nor can it be 
evolved from any union or combination of those ideas. It 
Bvolves itself at once, on our conception of space, from 'ht 
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raergiea of the mind itselC Having been once formed, it 
holds its place independently in the mind, aad depends not 
for ite existence on any other idea. 

Again ; I cannot be conscious of my oim existence with- 
out being coDBcioua at the same time that I am an individ- 
ual, separate not only &om the rest of the material, but 
from the other individuals of the spiritual universe. I am 
in myself, a complete form of existence, distinct from every 
nther form that has existed, or that may exist. When I 
obesrve the cube, it suggests to me the same idea, that of 
unity. I retain this idea of oneness, apart from any object 
which at first suggested it. It cannot be called a quality. 
It is not an energy of the mind ; yet it ia an idea which 
immediately arises within us, on such occasions as I hiive 
suggested. 

It may, however, be proper to remark, that this idea of 
unity is always relative. It always has respect to the 
relation in which we conteniplate an object. An individual 
human being is one ; yet it poesesdes one body and one 
spirit, and without both of these, in oar present stat^, it 
would not be a human being. A human soul is one ; but, in 
order to he a human aoul, it must be possessed of various 
fiiGulties, each one of which may be considered distinctly. 
A regiment is one, and yet it could not be a regiment, un- 
less it were composed of several distinct companies united 
under a single commander. A company is one; but it is 
made up of single individuals, as privates, subalterns, cap- 
titin, etc. We thus see that, in speaking of unity, the rela- 
tion in which we contemplate the object is always to be 
taken into view ; and that there is no absurdity or contra- 
dictiun in saying, that it is one in one relation, vaATnani/ in 
another relation. 

liCt us look once more upon our cube. ■ We perceive in it 
form, solidity, divisibility, color, etc. These vre call quali- 
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ties of matter, or the powers which it posaesaes of afecting 
Tia in a particular manner. But is either of these qualities 
matter 1 Are all of them combined matter? Were we to 
say that color and form and divisibility, etc., are matter, or 
Bubstance, would this assertion ex^resa the idea of which wo 
are conscious when we reflect upon this subject? So far is 
tills from the fact, that the assertion would seem to invoivs 
on absurdity. We always say of a material object, it is 
Rouiething divisible, solid, colored, etc. ; plainly distinguish- 
ing, in our conceptions, the something in which the qualities 
reside, from the qualities which reside in the something. We 
thus And ourselves possessed of the two ideas, essence and 
attribute, substance and quality. We know that there must 
he one, whenever we perceive the other. But where does 
this idea of substance come from ? Surely neither from the 
senses nor from consciousness ; yet we all have attained it 
It must have originated in the mind itself. We perceive 
the quality. The mind affirms the existence of the sub- 
stance, and affirms it not as a contingent, but as a necessary 
truth. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, that we arrive at the 
same idea from consciousness. Consciousness testifies to the 
existence of mental energies. From this knowledge, the 
mind at once asserts the existence of an essence to which 
these energies pertain. Were there no mental energies, we 
could never become cognizant of a spiritual dubstance ; but, 
liaving been cognizant of it, we know that it is t 
condition to the existence of the energies of which v 
conscious. 

2. These instances are sufficient to illustrate the nature of 
the cognitions which are suggested by the energies of the 
mind itself, when we contemplate a single object Let os 
novf suppose several objects, seme of simikr and others of 
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dinimilar qualities, to be present before ns. Suppose tbera, 
for instance, cubes, pyramids, cylindera, etc. 

If I obeerve them singly, each nill furnish me vitb all 
the primary and suggested ideas to which I have just now 
referred. I observe several to be of one form. I compare 
their aggregate with unity, and there arises in my mind the 
idea of number. As soon 3,3 I have formed this notion, I 
find myself abstracting it from the cubes, and from every 
other object, and treat it as a conception by itself, capable 
of enlargement or diminution at my nilt. 80 readily does 
this conception separate itself from the objects which gave 
occasion to its existence, that, in the rudest conditions of 
Booiety, men give names to the several ideas of number, and 
very soon form a symbolical language to represent them. 
Every one knows that his ideas of number were originally 
derived from the observation of a plurality of objects ; and 
yet no one, thinking of ten, twenty, thirty, to say nothing 
of thousands and millions, ever associates these ideas with 
any actual existences. We always consider them as abstract 
ideas, yet ideas of the most fixed and determinate character. 
But these ideas are not objects of perception. We neither 
Bee nor feel nor taste number; yet perception occasions 
these ideas. We know number as soon as the occasions 
which suggest it present themselves. 

In enumeration, we always proceed by unity. We r&- 
peat unity until we arrive at a certain aggregate, which we 
then c(»i8lder as a unit Thus, in our enumeration, we 
repeat unity, giving a different name to every increasing 
*gS^^g,^^} "mtil we arrive at ten. We then make this our 
unit, and add to it other similar units, until we arrive at n 
hundred ; in the same manner, we make this our unit until 
we acrive at a thousand, then to a million, ete. Suppose, 
now, I carry on thia process to any assignable limit, can I 
ej^ust my idea of number ? Suppose I proceed until n^ 
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powors of cumpntatioQ &il, have I yet proceeded so far thai 
I oannot add to the sum millions upon mlllioDS 7 Con I 
conceive of an; number ao vast that I cannot add to it aa 
aojay as I choose 1 We perceive this to be impossible. 
Here, again, we recognize the same xlea which lately 
evolved from our notion of space. It ie the idea of infinity. 
We see that it springs at once, bj the operation of oiu 
minds, &um every conception capable of giving occaaion 
to it 

Again ; we cannot observe a number of objects at the sama 
time, without recognizing various relations which exist be- 
tween them. I see two cubes possessing in every respeot 
the same qualities. Hence arises the relation of identity 
of form, color, etc. Others possess different qualities ; hence 
the relation of diversity. When the forms are precisely the 
same, or when they occupy exactly the same space, there 
arises relation of equality. When they occupy difiereat 
measures of space, there arises the relation of inequality. 
These latter relations are specially used in all our reason- 
ings in the mathematics. All our demonstrations in this 
science are designed to show that two quantities are either 
equal or unequal to each other. 

Still further, I perceive that two or more objects are not 
in contact. Space intervenes between them, and we recog- 
nize the relation of distance. Each one has a definite rela- 
tion in space to all the others. Hence arises the relation 
of place. Place always refers to the positiori which a body 
holds in respect to other bodies. Were there but one body 
in space, we could not from it form any notion of place. 
As soon as other bodies are perceived, and their relation to 
it recognized, we obtain tliis idea respecting it. Thus, I 
say this paper lies where it did ten minutes since. Here I 
refer to the table and the objects u[>ou it, whose position la 

relation to the paper is the same as it was before, leaviiut 

' * I) ■ . ■ A.oiK^ie ^ 
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»iit of account altogether the fact that the table has mored 
with the diurnal and annual revolution of the earth. A 
man in a railroad car will a&j that be has not changed his 
place for half a day, when he knowa that he has been 
moring at die rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. 

Again ; we perceive that, of several cubes, the first occu- 
pies a lai^r portion of space than the second, and the 
Becood a larger portion than the third. All of them aro 
red, but the tinge of one is deeper than that of another. 
Hence arises the relation of degree. This idea ia so univer- 
Bally recognized, that, in all languages, it is designated by 
a special form, entitled degrees of comparison. 

But it is not necessary that I pursue this subject further. 
I think that every one must recognize in his own mind a 
power of originating such knowledges as these, as soon as 
the occasion presents itself They are not ideas of percep- 
tion or of consciousness, bat ideas arising in the mind, by its 
own energies, as soon as we cognize the appropriate objects 
which occasion them. Having once obtained them, they 
immediately sever themselves from the objects which occa- 
sion them, and become ideas of simple intellection, which 
vre use as abstract terms in dl our reasonings. 
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RCnON IT. — SUa&BSTVD IDBAB OCCASIONED BT IHI 
CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTS IN THE CONDITION 09 
CUANQB. y^ 

EvBRT one miist be aware that motion, change, progress, 
tnd decaj, are written upon everything vithin us, and 
upon everything without ua. It ia natural to suppose that 
a variety of suggestions, or intuitive cognitions, would be 
oocasroned by the development of this universal law. 

Our thoughts are in a condition of perpetual chaiige. 
Thought succeeds thought ; one conception follows another 
without a moment's cessation, at least, during our waking 
hours, from the commencement to the close of our present 
existence. The idea of inceaswit cbiinge ia essential to 
anr notion of life. Abolish it, and the result is universal 
'' death. 

Destitute of memory, we should be unconscious of these 
clianges, and cognizant only of the thought or emotion of 
the present moment. Endowed with memory, however, wa 
become aware of the fact that the thought of which we are 
now conscious is not the thought of which we were con- 
scious a few momenta since; and that the thoughts ot 
yesterday, or of boyhood, are very diiferent from the 
thoughts of to-day. 

The same knowledge ia also derived fVom the acta of per- 
ception in connection vith memory. We perceive a clond 
overspreading the heavens. When last we looked upward 
all was clear ; now all is lurid. Again, the cloud is dissi- 
pated, and all is sunshine. We arise in the morning, and 
liglit ia gradually stealing over the heavens. Soon, the sna 
trises, and atl nature is aroused to life. In a few hours it ia 
mid-day, and animal and vegetable droop with the ex- 
eessive heat. SooH; the sun declines ; it sinks heneala the 
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toriiOD ; we are fimned by the breezes of the evetUDg, and 
behold the blue expanse above ua dotted with innumerable 
fiturs. Had we no memory, we should be cognizant of the 
existence of but one pbenomenon, — that which presented 
itself to ns at a particular moment. Our existence in eon- 
Bciousness would be limited to the smallest conceivable por- 
tioQ of duration. Constituted as we are, we become aware 
that one event succeeds another ; and we hold the faet of 
thjs succession distinctly within our knowledge. 

From both consciousness and perception, then, united with 
memory, we acquire a knowledge of succession; that is, 
that some other event or events preceded that of which we 
are now cognizant. But another idea is immediately occa- 
sioned in a human mind by the idea of succession, difierent 
from it, and from any which we have thus far considered. 
It is the idea of duration. I cannot define it. I cannot 
explain it Tet it belongs to the very elements of human 
thought. We can neither think nor act without taking it 
for granted. It is a condition of existence ; for, were there 
no duration, notliing could exist. It is neither an idea of 
perception nor of consciousness. We cannot cognize it by 
our senses, nor is it an operation of the mind. The intel- 
lect seizes upon it as soon as we recognize tbe fact of 
snccession. No one can give any further account of ita 
origin. No one can enumerate its quahties, for it has no 
qualities. Yet, every one has the idea, and no one can con- 
ceive of its non-existence. 

We perceive, in th's case, the difference between the 
chronological and the logical order of these two ideas. 
Chronologically, tbe idea of succession takes tbe precedence; 
for, unless we had first cognized tbe fact of succession, wa 
should never have obtained the idea of duration. But when 
both have been acquired, we immediately perceive that dura* 
taOQ is the necessary condition to succession ;, Cv, without 
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dnraUon, saccesBion would be impoesible. Logically, tbei** 
fi)re, duration t&kea the precedence. 

The first measure of duration aeeins naturally to be the 
Buccession of our own thoughts. A portion of duration 
seems long or short, in retrospect, according to the number 
of events to which we have attended, and tho tone of iniud 
or the degree of earnestness with which we have observed 
them. But it is obvious that these elements vary greatly 
with the same individual at different times, and with dif- 
ferent individuals at the same time. We, tberefore, seek for 
some definite portion of duration, as the unit by which we 
may measure with accuracy any other limited portion. 
Such natural unit is found in the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies ; and hence we come to measure duration by days, and 
months, and years,' or by some definite portion of these 
units. Duration measured in this manner we call time. 
If I do not mistake, we mean, by time, that portion of dura- 
tion which commences with the creatirai of our race, and 
which will terminate when " the earth and the things tlterein 
shall be dissolved." 

But let us take a year, and add to it bj unity. We soon 
arrive at a century. Taking this aa our unit, we add again, 
until we arrive at the era of the creation. We go backward 
Btill, until we even find ourselves in imagination at the com- 
mencement of the sidereal system. Duration is still unex- 
hausted; it is yet an unfathomable abyss. We conceive 
of ages upon ^es, each as interminable as the past duration 
of the material universe, and cast them into the mighty 
void ; they sink in darkness, and the chasm is still unfathom- 
ahle. We go forward again, and add century to century, 
without finding any limit. We pass on until the present 
»ystem is dissolved, and duration is still immeasurable. We 
add together the past and the future term of the existence 
of the universe, and multiply it by millions of millions, and 
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we have approadied no nw^driHhan at first to the Lmita of 
duratioD. We are conscious tbat it sustains no relation! 
either to measure or limit. It is beyond all computMioa 
made by addition of the finite. It is thus, fniin the contem- 
plation of duration, that the idea of the infinite arises in a 
buman intellect from the necessity of its nature. 
^ This idea of the infinite, to which the mind ao necessar.ly 
tends, and which it derives from so many conceptions, ia 
one of the most remarkable of any of which we are cogni- 
zant. It belongs to the human intelligence, for it arisen 
irithin ns unbidden on various occasions, and we cannot 
e9CE4>e it. Yet it is cognized by none of the powers either 
of perception or of consciousness. It is occasioned by 
tbem ; yet it differs from them as widely as the human mind 
can conceive. The knowledge derived ' from these sources 
is by necessity limited and finite. This idea has no rela- 
tions whatever to anything finite. It has no qaalities, 
yet we all have a necessary knowledge of what it means. 
/Is there not in this idea some dim foreshadowing of the rel^ 
tion which we, as finite beings, sustain to the Infinite One, 
and of those conceptions, which will burst upon us in that 
unchanging state to which we are all so rapidly tending y 

Of cause and effect, and of power. 

1 proceed to the consideration of this important subject 
I have no expectation of adding anything new to a discus- 
sion, which, from the earliest histor^ of philosojAy, haa 
engaged the earnest thought of the ablest men. I shall not 
enter upon the consideration of many of those questions 
which emei^ out of it. Were I to attempt to present 
them ever so hriefiy, I should transcend the limits to which a 
work of this kind must be restricted. I shall content my- 
self with stating the views which, after some reflection, have 
presented themselves to my own mind. 

Let us, then, commence with the observation of a aingla 
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{AeDomoDOn ; that is, a case of change. Suppoae, fw io' 
•tance, I obeerTe that wat«r, which a few minutea since was 
fluid, haa now become solid. I find myself unable to think 
of this change as an isolated fact, or as the commencement 
<>f a series. It must have had antecedcnta. Kor is this 
all. The antecedents must have stood in a certain relation 
to it Suppose I attempt to think of this change as oocor- 
ring while all the conditions of the existence of the fluid 
remained throughout just as they wereat the beginning. I 
cannot think it. There is a book on one end of my table. 
I leave the room for a moment, and, on my return, I find it 
at the other end of the table. I ask what moved it I am 
answered, nothing. I am told that alt the conditions of the 
existence of that book bad been absolutely the same during 
its change of place ; that no agency of any kind had been 
exerted upon it, and yet the book had been removed &om 
oue place to another. I am obliged to reply I cannot think 
it. It is as unthinkable as the proposition that two straight 
lines can at the same time be parallel and at right angles- 
with each other, or that two circles can cut each other in 
more than two points. I intuitively know that there must 
have been a cause which rendered the water hard, which an 
hour ago was fluid; and a cause which removed the book 
from one place to another. If I am asked why I think in 
this manner, I can give no account of it I am obliged to 
say I am 40 made. - To think in this manner seems to me 
necessary to the normal condition of a human intellect 

This, however, is but one form of causation ; the case in 
which the antecedent and conajquent, the cause and effect, 
are both brute matter. A variety of other cases deserves to 
be considered. 

2, Brut« matter may be the cause of change in spirit; 
Thus, I open my eyes and see a tree. A sonorous body it 
struck, and I hear a sound. Here brute matter produces ia 
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Bie » change. A new condition of mind is produced nithia 
me, which I denominate a knowledge. This could not have 
ezisEed but for the presence of the material objects which 
have cauaed it. Under some circumstances, the effect is aa 
'cevitable as when both cause and effect are material. The 
■Sect, however, is here modified bj conditions unknown in 
.ho former case. For instance, a considerable portion of 
Siy Hfe is spent in sleep, during which time the effect of 
ordinary agents upon mj mind is suspended. Again ; no 
Imowledge is created iu my mind except through the medium . 
of consciousness. But consciousness is indirectly subject to 
the will. If, by the effort of the will, it is earnestly directed 
to another object, the tree may be present, or the sonorous 
body may be struck, and no appropriate knowledge is creatal 
in my mind. Here, we see that a new element enters int« 
the conditions of canae and effect, by which the universal 
relation of the one to the other is considerably modified. 

3. Spirit or mind may be the cause of change in matter. 
.The simplest instance of this mode of cause and effect is in 
the movement of the limbs. I put forth my hand and take 
a pen between my fingers. I dip it in the ink and proceed 
to write a sentence. Here, I am conscious of an effort of 
the will. I perceive the movement of my hand, and I 
observe on the paper precisely the words which I intended 
to write. In the normal condition of my spiritual and mate- 
rial faculties, this effect is universal. But I observe hero 
another peculiarity. The event to be produced is foreseen 
by the mind, and it takes place precisely according to its 
predetermination. I ought, however, to .add that, though 
this evgpt is always foreseen and intended, yet, by e^Iueation, 
the connection between the volition and the material result 
is rendered more perfect. Thus, when I began t<j write, I 
»t first made nothing but straight lines, and could net for 
^tue time make tbem as correctly as I intended. By prac- 
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tice, Iiowever, I rendered the connection between tbe to1}> 
tion and the physical act more and more perfect, so that 
they cam3 at laat to correspond with considerable accorac^ 
to each other. 

X 4- Spirit may be the cause of change in sjnrit. This 
includes two cases : First, when we efiect change in the 
condition of onr own minds ; and, secondly, when we effect 
changes in tbe minds of others. 

1. When we effect changes in our own minds. For in- 

' stance, I am thinking of aome subject ; I resolve to banish 
it, and think of something else ; I succeed. The first thought 
is displaced; it is to me, for the time, as if it bad never 
existed, and I now think of something entirely different 
Here, however, we may observe a considerable range in the 
conditions of the phenomena. In the first place, much de- 
pends on the general, and, also, on the particular energy of 
my will. It may be constitutionally feeble, or, by neglect, 
I may have lost tlie power of self-control. I try to banish 
the present thought, and it will not leave me, or, if it leaves 
me for the moment, it immediately returns. Again, I may 
know that I ought to banish the thought which now occupies 
me, and I resolve to do it ; but, on the other hand, the 
thought is pleasant to me, and I am unwilling to relinquish 
it. Either no result, or a very imperfect one, is accom- 
]ilished. Or, again, some peculiar tliought has seized upon 
me with overwhelming power, and, under my present cir- 
CuioBtances, I cannot displace it by any effort of my will. 
For instance, suppose I am a miser. I have cultivate 
within myself the habit of esteeming wealth the greatest of 
earthly blessings, and have given it the first placa in my 
affections. Uy a sudden calamity, a large portion of my 
prt^jerty is destroyed. Tliinking of it will not restore it I 
desire to banish the subject from my mind. I cannot ; it il 
present with me by day and by nigh:, tormenting me, and I 
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•annot help it. Here the pcwer of the will ia oooditioned 
by the present state of the mind itself, which state ia the 
result of successive previous volitiona. We hence perceive 
that the act of the will here ia subject to conditions wholly 
unknown in the third ciise considered ; that is, where the 
mind acts on material substances, ^( 

2. The mind may produce change in other minds. Here 
the conditions become more complicated. I will suppose 
myself in the possession of some tmth, which is, in its na- 
ture, adapted to effect a change in the mind of another ; for 
instance, a change in his course of action. Now, the effect 
produced will depend both on the stal« of my own mind and 
the stat« of mind in those whom I address. Thus, I may con- 
ceive the truth imperfectly, feebly, so as to leave an indefinite 
impression on others. I may conceive of it adequately, but 
I may be unafiected by it myself, and may have no particu- 
lar desire to afiect others. Or, again, having a clear con- 
ception of it myself, I may have an all-absorbing desire t^ 
cause others to be affected as X am affected myself Each 
of these conditions will probably vary the effect produced 
on the minds of others. Or, in this last case, supposing 
myself to be ever so much in earnest, the efiect of my com- 
munication may be different in the case of each auditor. 
The eflect will, in each case, be determined by the state of 
every man's mind. In one I may create joy, in another aor- 
r.w ; one may be pleased, another displeased ; one may re- 
solve to'take the course which I recommend, and another to 
"resist it to the uttermost. Here, the same cause produces 
diametrically opposite effects;, the effect in each individual 
case being determined by the present condition of the mind, 
and ita relation to the truth which I exhibit. 

Now, concerning these various cases, I would oflfer a few 
■nggestions. 

1. So &r as 1 pm able to discover, these are all legfti- 
14 n, A.oo^ie 
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pule instances of c&nse &nd efiect. Whethei [ have in( ladeif 
them all, I pretend not to determine, but I thiok no exhnuat- 
ive classification can be formed without including thoM 
which I have mentioned. 

2. The link which binds together the cause and the effect 
is in all cases, hidden. This is, I believe, univereally 
granted. We may observe the cause and then the effect, 
but a veil is in all cases spread over the nexus between 
them, which it lias not been given to the human mind to 
penetrate. 

3. When I examine these several cases, they seem to me 
very unlike. The matter affecting and affected is, in the 
different instances, exceedingly dissimilar, and the results 
produced are very widely different What can be more 
tinlike than the freezing of water by cold and the change 
of the moral character of a human being by the presenta- 
tion of truth 1 

4. Hence, I would ask, may there not be diflferent kinds 
of causation 1 May not causation in matter be a totally dif- 
ferent nexus from causation in mind t Were we endowed 
with faculties capable of knowing perfectly all the phenom- 
ena, might we not find tbem as dissimilar in themselves aa 
they are in their efkatet 

5. Such being the possibility, can it be legitimate to rea- 
son from causation in the one case to causation in the other; 
that is, to conclude that because cuusation in matter is one 
thing, therefore causation in spirit is the same thing? la 
not the argument for &talism deduced from a view of the 
indissoluble nature of cause and effect founded on this as- 
sumption ? 

6. Granting, what is evidently true, that, under precisely 
the present conditions, any given cause mus' inevitably 
produce, whether in matter or spirit, a definite tnd certain 
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effect; are there oot many things predicable-vf the inevita- 
hlenesa in the one case which c&nnot be predicated of it 
in the other 1 For iDstance, I present to a miser a case of 
distress, precisely calculated, in ita nature, to awaken benevo- 
lent emotions in thetnind of an intellectual and moral being 
in a normal condition. But, by a course of previous volun- 
tary action, he has so changed his mind from its normal 
condition, that Ote recital serves no other purpose than ta 
harden his heart against suffering. In his present condition, 
this result as inevitably follows from my appeal, as hia 
death would follow from plunging a knife into his bosom. 
Now, granting the inevitableuess in both these cases to be 
the same, is the nexus between the two events of the same 
character? Suppose me to know the inevitableuess to bo 
the same, is the moral character of the two actions equal '.' 

If, then, finally, the nature of cansation in matter and 
causation in mind be so unlike, when finite beings alone are 
concerned, that we cannot reason from the one to the other ; 
how much greater must be the disparity when the cause ia 
in6nite, and the eilect produced ia on the finite ! /^How, es- 
pecially from causation in matter, can we reaeon respecting 
the acta of the Infinite Spirit, whose thoughts are not as our 
thoughts? It would surely be a humbler and wiser philos- 
ophy, if we believe in a Universal Cause of perfect holiness 
and perfect love, to reoeive the facts of his government as 
he has revealed them, assured that in the abysses of hia 
wisdom, far past onr finding out, mercy and truth go before 
his face, and justice and judgment are the habitation of bis 
throne.) 

The notion of cause, by theconstitutionofthe human mind, 
involves the idea of power. . It is the logical condition to 
this idea ; without it, the idea of cause could not exist. It 
p Uiat in the cause by virtue of which -t pr duces its efiect 
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It is a cause simply, and for no other reason, than that ii 
it resides the power. 

The notion of power is always fixed and invariable, yfjt 
cannot conceive of it aa, under the same circumstances, 
Bometimes prodacing ao e%ct and at other times produc- 
ing none. When we find such an antecedent, we at once 
determine that it ia destitute of power, and that it is not, in 
this case, a cause. It is essential to our conception of 
power, that nnder the same conditions it shall inrariably 
produce the same change. 

Hence, we perceive the di^rence between invariable suc- 
cessioQ and cause. Cause ia invariable succeasion with the 
additional idea of power. Cousin's illustration here is ap- 
posite. " I sit in m/ room," he observes, " and wish 
that I could hear a certain air. Some one in another room 
plays it I wish for it ag^n, and it ia played again. But 
this is a very different thing from taking up an instrument 
and playing it myself The one ia a case of succession, the 
other of cause and effect. Jjx the latter, I recognize my 
own volition, not merely as the antecedent, but the cause of 
the sounds." And we may observe, still further, that the 
power, by reason of its in variableness, is the sole reason of 
the in variableness of the succession. Were not power such 
as I have suggested, the succession might intermit, vary, 
and fluctuate, indefinitely. 

This idea of cause and effect, and power, is not derived from 
experience, as aome philosophers have asserted. It aprings by 
necessity from the original constitution of the human mind. 
When we observe a change we cannot do otherwise than 
think of the cause. The change furnishes the occasion ibr 
the creation of this idea ; but, as soon as we have arrived at 
It, we know that the existence of the power residing in the 
cause was the necessary condition to the existence cf tho 
efiect. It arises as truly on the first ob.'ervation of a change. 
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u on tbe thousandth. It ia aa obvious to the apprehension 
of children as of adults. If i' was not apparent in the first 
instance, it could not be in the thousandth. If, in the first 
instance, we recognize nothing but succession, and had no 
idea of cause and of power, the second instance would bo 
precisely like it, and the third, and thus indefinitely. 
£very one remembers the case reported of Dr. Seattle. lie 
wrote, on the prepared soil of his garden, the name of his son, 
« verj young child, and sowed some delicate seeds in the 
lines which he had thus traced. In a few days the child 
came running to inform him of the wonder which he had 
disoovered — his own name plainly growing in the flower- 
bed. The father, for a while, pretended to believe that there 
was DO cause for the phenomenon, but that the letters had 
grown in their present fi)rm of themselves, and he attempted 
to create this belief in his son. It was all in vain ; the child 
could not believe it. The necessary relation of cause and 
efiect was as deeply fixed in his mind as in the mind of his 
father. I>r. Beattie then made use of this illustration to 
teach him the necessary existence of a First Cause. The 
same incident, I observe, has been relatfd of the father of 
Gen. Washington- 
Bat, it may be asked, has experience nothing to do with 
ov investigation of the laws of cause and efiect 7 I answer, 
nothing whatever with our original idea of cause and of 
power. This Is given us in the very constitution of our 
intellectual nature. If it were not so given, we should have 
no conception of a cause, and should, of course, have nc 
occasion to institute any inquiries concerning it. 

But, although experience, or more properly experiment, 
furnishes us with no original ideas of causation, yet, when thia 
idea has been given us, and we know that by necessity the 
sause of a certain phenomenon must exist* it is by experiment 
alone that we are able to discover what :hat catse is. Ex- 
14* , I) ■ . ■A.oot^ie 
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perimcat, therefore, follows directly upon the snggcstion ot 
causation In any parucul&r Instance. This may be clearly 
illustrated by observing the principles which govern qs in 
carrying forward a case of philosophical investigation. Iha 
Bteps in such a process are, I think, the following : - 
■^. We observe an instance of obvious and manifest change, 
or, in the language of philosophers, a phenomenon. We are 
BO made that we cannot think of this change without also 
thinking of the cause which produced it. Every one knows 
that to speak of a change producing itaelf, or of a change 
occurring with no relation whate\er to any other event, in 
not only to speak nonsense, but to utter what is unthink- 
able. 

2. This notion of cause, which, in these circumstancea, 
has arisen within us, involves the idea of power. It is, in 
fact, this power which makes it a cause. But, since power 
is a fixed and unchangeable idea, wo cannot conceive of it 
without conceiving of it as always acting in the same way 
under the same circumstances. Hence, we know that in 
whatever antecedent the power resides, that antecedent 
must be the cause of the pheooDienon. And, on the other 
band, when we observe any antecedent to be fixed and io- 
\'ariable, in that we suppose the power to reside ; that is, 
we afGrm this antecedent to be the cause of the consec[ueot 
effect. 

3. In order, then, to ascertain the fixed and invariable, 
antecedent, we institute our experiments. We place the 
phenomenon under every variety of antecedents. When we 
find an antecedent which, under all circumstances, ifiivaria- 
bly precedes the change, we assume this to be the cause. 
Henceforth, these two events hold this relation to each 
other. 

4. Hence, we perceive that if two distinct and separata 
•rents were the stated and '^variable antecedents of ^nolliei 

V 
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event, it would be impossible to determine which of the tw<< 
was the cause. One wonld fulfil the conditions of the prob 
lem as well as the other. Hence we see that our knowl- 
edge of causation is never abg:ilute, being always conditioned 
b; the actual progress of human knowledge. Thus, bo far 
as human observatiiHi has gone, the event A has always 
been the invariable antecedent of the event B. But subse- 
quent investigations may reveal the fact that A is not the 
invariable antecedent, or that the antecedency of A is condi- 
tioned by some other event with which it must be combined 
in order to produce the effect. Thus, it was observed that 
water boiled at 212° of Fahrenheit, and it was, for a long 
time, supposed that this law was universal. It was, how- 
ever, subsequently ascertained that it boiled on the tops 
of high mountains at a loner temperature. Hence it was 
necessary to condition the former law by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and say that water boils at 212° at the level 
of the sea. If it should be found that the electrical condi- 
tion of the atmosphere had any power to modify the result, 
it would be necessary to add this new condition to the origi- 
nal law. 

It may be useful to illustrate these remarks by observing 
the manner in which we proceed in determining any particu- 
lar cause. I will take, fi>r example, the freezing of water. 

I perceive, on some occasion, for the first time, that 
water, which I left fluid at sunset last evening, is solid this 
morning. I, first of all, inquire whether it be the idectical 
substance which was a short time since fluid. I examine 
the vessel in which it is contained ; I ascertain that no human 
being has approached it ; that all the other water in tbe same 
vicinity has undergone the same transformation. I am 
(atisfied that here is a case of legitimate change. 

tl'rom the constitution of my mind, I am unable to conceiv« 
that this change could have been produced without an a^* 
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qnata cause. Had the wacer rtmained through tt i nigfa^ 
with all its relations to all other things unchanged, it musl 
bj necessity have continued in its original condition. This 
is to me as obvious as that if a body be at rest, it must forever 
remain at rest, unless some power from without compel it U> 
assume the condition of motion. There must, therefore, bo 
Bome cause for this event. The instinctive impulses of toj 
nature lead me to inquire for this cause. This inquiiy I con- 
duct by experiment ortrial. In what manner shall I proceed? 
I first observe all the antecedent events which I am able 
to discover. For instance, the water was fluid in daylight; 
it became solid in darkness. Darkness may have been the 
cause of its solidity. It became solid in the open air ; it 
returned to its former fluidity as soon as it was brought intc 
the house. Change of place may have been the cause of 
the phenomenon. Or, again, I observe that tliere was a 
sudden change of temperature during the night, and that 
the mercury in the thermometer fell from 40* to 20°. This 
change of temperature may be the cause of which I am in 
search. I proceed to institute a series of experiments for 
the purpose of determining which of these is the invariable 
antecedent of the phenomenon. I find that water, in various 
instances, becomes solid in light as well as in darkness, and 
that again it becomes fluid in darkness when it had become 
solid in daylight Darkness cannot, then, have been tha 
cause. I examine the other hypothesis. Was change of 
place the cause t I find that, without any change of place, 
the water which was solid at sunrise becomes fluid at noon. 
Change of place will not, therefore, account for the phenom- 
enon. Was the cause, then, the change of temperature'! 
I subject water to this trial. I find that everywhere, 
and under all circumstances, when the temperature falls 
below 32° Fahrenheit, water becomes solid, whether by 
ia; or by night, and without any regard to locality. 4 
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tbcTcfbre taiive at the conclusion that the temperature of 
SSi° is the cause of the freesing of water, and that watei 
has tlie susceptibility of being frozen at this temperature 
The two events thus stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect. I have discovered the cause of the event, 
cr, in otber language, I have ae<x>unt«d for a phenomenon. 
It \3 on these principles, and in this manner, that we proceed 
in any legitimate case of philosophical investigation. 

Having thus obtained the idea of causation and of power, 
and having learned how to determine the cause in any par- 
ticular case, the necessity of our intellect obliges us topro- 
r«e<i a step further. As we look about us, we observe that 
everytliing bears witness to the exertion of power. The 
universe is subject to perpetual change, and change without 
the idea of power is unthinkable. Day and night, sun- 
shine and storm, summer and winter, spring and autumn, 
are names indicative of changes and classes of changes 
jiore numerous and more complicated than the human mind 
Ban comprehend. Power is, then, one of the moat univer- 
sal ideas of which we are able to conceive. But let us look 
at the case a little more carefully. We say that atmospheric 
air, moisture, and sunlight, are the causes of vegetation. 
Let us, then, examine the growth of a vegetable, from the 
putting forth of its first leaf, through all the changes of its 
development, to its beautiful flower and its ripened fruit. 
Let us examine a single leaf, and investigate all its func- 
tions, and their exquisite adaptation to couperato in tbe 
general design. Let us generalize ihis case, and we find 
the surface of our globe to be thiukly covered with just 
■ucb instances. We cannot fail to observe that the beauty 
&nd adaptations of tbe effect infinitely transcend any attri< 
bule possessed by the physical cause. We cannot ponoeive of 
the gases of the atmosphere, the dri>ps of water, and tbe rays 
of the BOO, as aiJequate causes of all these wonderful reaultft 
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We conceive hy necessitj of some cause or cause; muoHi, 
bejrond, directing, controlling, energizing, those [ferudveil 
causes, in which, at first view, this power seemed to reside. 
To ascend thus from apparent to unseen causes, from 
I^jsical to supernatural power, seems to be the necessary 
tendency of our intellectual nature. The human mind is 
banlly capable of so intense degradation as not to leci^nize 
the existence of some power unseen, by which all that is 
seen is governed and sustained. Hence have arisen the 
innumerable systems of idolatry wir.ich have prevailed among 
men. Every nation recognizes some invisible powers as the 
causes of visible changes, and hence as objtiets of worship. 
The very absurdity of many of these systems teaches ua 
this tendency in the clearest possible manner. The mora 
absurd the object of worship, the stronger is the proof that 
the necessities of the human intellect demand some cause 
to which the changes of visible nature can be referred ; and 
that it will accept the moat preposterous notion of an nlti 
mate cause, sooner than believe that no such cause exists, 
f But the human mind, having advanced thus far, proceeds 
by necessity a step further. As we contemplate the vari- 
ous phenomena of the universe, we observe that no class of 
facts, nor any single fact, is isolated. All are part« of tme 
plan, the development of one idea. The vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, the laws which govern organic and inor- 
ganic nature, and the relations which subsist between them, 
all represent portions of one idea, which must have been 
conceived by a single intelligence before anything visible 
was created. Hence we are called upon to ar.count for this 
perfect harmony in this infinite variety of parts, the perfect 
order which exists among beings in themselves so diverse 
from each other. We can account for it only on the sup- 
position that the cause of causes is not many, but one, in< 
finite in power and :f isdom, the sufficient reaeon why everj 
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thing IS, and vhy it is as we now bcbold it. That thii 
9piiiion has univerBall; prevailed among men who have 
addicted themselves to thinking, is manifest The philoso- 
phers who paid an outward reapect to the classic mythology 
acknowledged and reverenced the Supreme Divinity. And 
everywhere, among men of reflection, it has been acknowl- 
edged that, if there are causes beyond those which we per- 
ceive, there muat be one (iniversal Cause, all-powerful, a^l- 
wise, all-good, self-existent, and, of course, eternal^ 4 ^"/i c 

But, supposing this to be grunted, other qnestiSm emerge 
from this belief. If there be a universal, all-pervading Cause, 
what is the nature of his agency 7 In material causation, ia 
he the sole operator in every change, so that every event is 
an immediate act of the Deity, or the result of such an 
%ct ? Or, on the other hand, has he constituted matter with 
such attributes and relations that all which we see is the 
necessary consequence of the original creation, from which 
the Creator has withdrawn, and over which he now exerts no 
agency^ And, again, in spiritual changes, similar questions 
arise. Does the free will of man act independently of any 
controlling agency .of the Deity, or is the Deity the causa 
of spiritual change,, as in the first supposition above in 
regard to matter ? Or has be so created spirits that the 
changes of which we are conscious proceed by necessity 
from the elements of our original creation ? These ques- 
tions, and many more, arise from the conception of ai. uni- 
T craal, a 11 -pervading, and all-powerful Cause. 
( With respect to thes'« inquiries, I would remark, in gen- 
eral, that I believe the most opposite answers to either of 
them can probably be proved to be true, by arguments 
which it would he difficult to confute ; and that the clearest 
reasoning may lead us to results at variance with the sim- 
plest dictates of our moral and intellectual nature. To what 
ttticlugion, then, shall we arrive 1 I arewer, to the ^^^i 
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that th« Bubject is clearly beyond the reach of our under- 
Btanding. The point ia which the infinite and the finite 
come io contact has been, and must ever be, hidden from 
mortal eyoa. It is the dictate of reason and religion that 
the Deity is all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful, and there- 
fore that he is the only being capable of goveniing the uni- 
verse which he has made, {it is not possible that euch a 
being shoald govern it too much^ On the other hand, we 
have the evidence ot our own consciousness that we are per- 
fectly free. We know that such a being as the Deity must 
carry on his wise and just and merciful intentions, and that 
be must carry them on through the agency of his intelli- 
gent creatures;! we know, also, that we are perfectly free 
to act as we choose, and that this freedom is an essential 
element of our moral responsibility. ^ Of the manner in 
which these agencies cooperate, I think we must be content 
ia remain in ignorance. \ 

tdoa of powW' -Locke, Book 2, ohnp. T, sea. S. 
Potror, actiTe and pawive — Locke, Book 2, ohap. 21, seo. 2. 
Cause uid effect — Locke, Book 2, chap. 26. 
Idea of a Ood — Locke, Book i, chap, 10, see 1—8. 
Cause and effect — Reid, EsanTS od In. Povers, Easaj G, cbap. S. 
Power, cause and efiect — Et«d, Esaays on Active Powers, Esaaj 1. 
Locke's ide» of power eiamiaed — Contin, chap. 4. 
Nation of power dfriied either from the objecUve or subJectiT»— 
Conau, cb&p. 4- 



BKCTION V. — SUGQESTBD IDEAS ACCOMPANIED BY EMOTION. 

We have thus far considered those ideas which are sug- 
gested to us by the contemplat'on of oojocts which pioduoe 
(O us no emotion. Tbcy are purely inteltectual. and havi 
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no odiei efiect upon ns than to increase our knowledge. 
Thus, Uie ideaa of duration, cause and effect, space, and a 
variety of othera, are simple knowledges, and produce in us 
no ulterior state of mind. 

Were we merely intellectual beings, these would he all 
the su^estive ideas of which we need be conscious. But 
we find the case to be otherwise. We are made not only to 
know, but to feel. Aa we look abroad upon the world, we 
find ourselves not only capable of knowing that things are or 
are not, but also of deriving pleasure or pain from the con- 
templation of them. Who does not know with what eager 
gaze the eyes of the child are turned towards the rainbow 1 
Who baa not been deeply moved at beholding tie glory of a 
summer's sunset 1 Again, it is undeniable that we are 
variously afiected by our observation of the actions of our 
fellow-men. Some of tliem an~akea in us admiration, re- 
spect, gratitude and love; others fill ns with disapprobation, 
■ disgust and abhorrence. These various cognitions, and 'the 
emotions which they create, belong, I suppose, to the class 
of original suggestions. They may be divided into two 
classes : 1, Ideas of tjie beautiful and the sublime, or ideas 
of taste ; and, 2, Moral ideas. 

1. Ideas of ike beautiful and sublime. 

Let us commence the exposition of this subject by an 
example. Suppose there were placed before us an antique 
marble vase of exquisite workmanship. We look at it, and 
observe its color, and form, and proportions. We feel of it, and 
discover that it is solid, smooth and heavy. We test it by 
our other senses, and aacertain whether or not it possesses 
any qualities which they can recognize. When wo havo 
done this, we have obtained all the knowledge concerning it 
which our perceptive faculties can give. 

Let us now pla«e by the side of it a rough block of mar 
ble. of a similar magnitude. The senses give us, as before, 
15 
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ft kno^rleoge of ita color, form, Bolidity, roughness or smooth* 
nesa, sonorouBuess, taste and smell. This knowledge ia all 
that our perceptive feculties can give ua in either case. 
Were we merely intellectual, that ia, unemotional beings, 
no other impression besides that of knowledge would bfl 
produced upon us. Both of these 'objects would be con- 
templated with eqiiiil indifference ; miy, the rough block 
might be preferred, if we could devote it to a purpose of 
utility of which the other was not susceptible. Thus, wa 
are told that, not unfrequently, the remains of a beautiful 
statue are found imbedded in mortar, in the wall of a peas- 
ant's hovel, in the neighborhood of an ancient city on the 
plains of Asia Minor. 

Let us now observe these objects together, and remark 
the feelings which they awaken within ua. We cannot fail 
to observe that the one has a power of affecting us very dif- 
ferently from the other. As we look upon the one, we are 
conscious of an emotion of exquisite pleasure. We attach 
to it a value such as wealth can scarcely eatlmate. We look 
upon the other with total indifference, or, it may be, with 
disgust, and cast it away as an incumbrance. To the one 
we are powerfully attracted, while from the other we are 
repelled. We recognize in the one the quality of beauty, 
of which we perceive the other to be destitute. A child at 
an early age would make this distinction. Every one 
knows how strongly even very young persons are attiucted 
by brilliant colors and agreeable forms. Yet this emotion 
cannot be defined. It arises unbidden at the contemplation 
of outward objects of a particular character, under such 
circumstances as have been appointed by the Creator to 
occasion it within us. 

This idea is not, however, cognizable directly by Uie 
■enaes. We neither see, nor hear, nor feel, nor taatp beauty; 
nor is it an energy of our minds. Yet, whenevei we .per- 
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smre oenain external objects, there arises witbin us the 
knowledge that thej are beautiful, and we are conscious of 
the subjective emotion which this quality occasions. lo 
tliis respect it resembles the other sug^sted ideas. They, 
as we have seen, are not cognized by the senses, but the 
cognitions derivod from the senses are the occasion of 
their existence. So, in this case, as soon as we are con- 
Bcious of the perceptions, we are conscious of the cogni- 
tion of this .quality, and of the emotion which this quality 
produces. 

The emotion of the beautiful is suggested by an iniinitt. 
variety of objects in the external world. It arises from the 
contemplation of form, of color, of motion, of proportion, 
and, in fact, from almost every object in nature. I shall 
not here enter into an illustration of these obvious facts. 
It is sufficient merely to allude to them, reserving the more 
extended discussion to auother place. j 

If we observe the various objects which give occasion to 
this emotion, we shall observe them to be extteedingly dis- 
similar. The objecta are unlike, but the emotion is the 
same. We thus learn to distinguish the emotion produced, 
from the causes which produce it. Having done this, we 
ascribe to any object this quality, if it produces in us this 
pai ticular emotion. Thus, the mathematician spoaks of 
the beauty of a demonstration ; the critic, of the beauty of 
a metaphor ; the moralist, of the beauty of a social relation ; 
and the mechanic of the beauty of a machine. In each 
case, the emotion of the beautiful is awakened in the mind 
of the speaker, and he ascribes the quality of beauty to 
that which produ-^ea it 

There is also another emotion, suggested by the contem- 
plation of material and immaterial objects, in many respects 
similar to the emotion of beauty. The mode of its origin 
b the same. It is suggested, in the first instance, ^j objects 
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in nature , it is a sonrce of esquisite pleasure ; it ariaH oft 
ft great variety of occasions; but yet the emotion itself ie 
always the same. Its character may perhaps be best illus- 
trated by an example. He who has stood by the sea-side in 
ft storm may perhaps remember the ceaseless roar of tlio 
vaves, the rude shock of the surge, which, heaving itself 
ftgainst the cliff, made the solid rock to tremble beneath 
him, and the tossing of the white foam as it flew from the 
crest of the billow. All this might have been equally well 
perceived by the dog at his feet, or the wild sea-bird, as, 
screaming in gladness, it dashed into the thickest of the 
Bpray. But these are not all the ideas that arise within the 
bosom of the man. Besides all these, he feels an emotion 
of awe, and yet of exaltation ; of solemnity, and yet of 
oxsitement ; of humility when he thinks of his own little- 
ness, and yet of greatness when he yields himself up to the 
conceptions which crowd upon him. His imagination roama 
aver the ocean ; he muses upon its matchless power, its vast 
extent, its de<4hful smiles, and its sudden wrath, until he ia 
bewildered in the throng of his thick -coming fiineies. Every 
one recognizes in this the emotion of sublimity. 

Here, as before, we perceive that this idea, and the emo- 
tion which accompanies it, are entirely different from the 
simple perceptions by which they are occasioned. They 
could not arise without the perceptions, and the perceptions 
would be perfect without them. They are called forth un- 
der peculiar circumstances in obedience to the principles 
of 01U' constitution, and, having once arisen, they re!:].<iin 
with us, irrespective of the circumstances that gave them 
birth. 

Having, however, obtained this idea, with its correspond- 
ing emotion, we find that it is excited by a variety of spirit- 
ual conceptions, as well as external perceptions. The infi- 
nite in space and duration, immaculate Justice^ heroic self 
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fenial, self- sacrificing love, and a large variety »f the more 
majestic moral qualities, excite tbis emotion in a very kigk 
degree. Hov dissimilar soever they may be in themselves, 
if they awakea this emotion we class them under the same 
designation, and call them all sublime. Hence we speak 
of the sublime in nature and in art, of the sublime in elo- 
quence, in poetry, and in action. The external objects 
which awaken this emotion are dissimilar, but, producing 
a similar eSect, we comprehend them all under the same 
classification. 

Of moral ideas derived from suggestion. 

Thus 6ir we have observed chiefly those suggested ideas 
which may be derived from iiT^itional objects. It would ba 
natural to expect that suggestions of a peculiar character 
would be occaaioned by observing the actions of our fellow- 
men, intelligent and accountable agents. 

Thus, foi .nstance, I find myself in possession of a cer- 
t^n amount of power. I can move my limbs in any direc- 
tion. I know, however, that these motions are not uncaused ; 
they are consequent upon, and caused by, the energy of my 
own will. I look further, and find that my will does not 
act at random. I will to perform an action, in ordar to ac- 
complish a certain purpose. So long as I am sane, that is, 
governed by the established laws of my being, I find these 
two antecedents, will and motive, always preceding every 
act of power which I exert. 

If I observe the acts of others, I come to the same con- 
clusion. I cannot conceive of an act of a man in a normal 
condition, without considering it as emanating from his will ; 
nor can I conceive of an act of the will uninfluenced by any 
motive. Hence, when we contemplate the act of an intelli- 
gent being, we always involve in our conceptions not mercy 
the outward change, but also the will in which it originated 
•nd tiie motive by which the will was governed 

15» n ■ . .A.oi><^ie 
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But ( ir acta commonly influence the happiness, or aflect 
the rights of our fellow-men. Whenever we observe such 
an act, there arises in the mind a wholly new idea, unlike 
any which we have thus far examined ; it is the idea of 
right or wrong. A particuUr quality in that action is im- 
mediately recognized. Perception gives us nothing but the 
external act; but by virtue of oar constitution there is sug- 
gested to us a moral quality, something very diSerent from 
the external action itself; and the cognition of this quality 
b always attended by certain subjective affections. These 
subjective afiections are the most important of any of which 
we are susceptible. The &culty of the mind which gives 
rise to these objective cognitions and subjective afectiona 
is called conacienee. It belongs to moral philosophy to 
treat of this subject at large. 

I might mention various other instances of original sug- 
gestion, but the above will suffice to illustrate my meaning. 
It will, I thiok, be obvious, from what I have said, that, by 
virtue of this power, we possess a distinct and moat impor- 
tant source of knowledge. The ideas which we derive in 
this muiner are unlilce those either of perception or con- 
sciousness, yet they are no less truly clear and definite, 
and really lie at the foundation of all our subsequent 
knowledge. They seem, more than any other of our ideaa, 
to result from the exertion of the pure intellect. We 
know tbem to be true, without the intervention of any 
media. The intellect with which we are created vouches 
for their truth, and we cannot conceive thorn to be falae. 

If it be asked how we may improve this faculty, I answer 
that in a matter so simple, when our knowledge is intuitive, 
rules seem almost useless, i few suggestions may, how- 
ever, not be wholly without advantage. 
. It must be obvioua to every one, that our train of 
thou^t may Ibllow in the line of our perceptions, or of oui 
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soggestions We ma; pass from perception to perceptios 
without heeding the BUggentions to which they give occasion; 
or, det;untng every perception, we may follow out to iheii 
utmost extent the suggestions wliich spring from it. The 
former is the habit of the auperficial, the latter of the re- . 
flfctive mind. The one cognizes only the facts which aro 
risible on the surface ; the other arrives at a knowletlge of 
the hidden relations by which all that is seen is united 
together and directed. Millions of men, before Sir Isaac 
Kewton, had seen an apple fall to the ground, but the sight 
awakened no suggestion ; or, if it did, the suggestion was 
neither t«tained nor developed. ITe seized upon it at once, 
followed it to its results, and found that he had caught hold 
of the thread which could guide him through the labyrinth 
of the universe. 

If, then, wo would cultivate the faculty of original sug- 
gestion, we must exercise it by patient thought. Sugges- 
tions will arise in our minds, if we will only heed them, 
and they will arise the more abundantly the more carefully 
we heed them. We should attend to our own intuitions, 
examine their character, determine their validity, and follow 
them to their results. We should have due respect for the 
teachings of our own individual intelligence. What other 
men have thought is valuable, but its chief value is, not to 
save us from the labor of thinking, but to enable us to 
think the better for ourselves. If, with patient earnestness, 
we thus follow out the suggestions of our own minds, we 
shall find them enriched and invigorated. Instead of drink- 
ing forever at the fountains of other men, the mind will 
thus discover a fountain within itself " If," said Sir Isaau 
Kowton, " I am in any respect different from other men, it 
is in the poTrer of patient thought. '^ 
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OBAPTBB XT. 

ABSTRAOnON. 

Is «i Icr the more definitelj to understand tbe nature at 
Abstraction, let us review tbe ground which we have passed 
over, that we may the more distinctly perceive the point 
from which we are about to proceed. 

We have Been that by perception we cognize external 
objects, and that by consciousness we cognize our internal 
energies. Our knowledge, however, derived from both of 
these sources, is individual and concrete. I perceive a tree ; 
it is an individual tree, I perceive fifiy trees ; they are all 
individuals, differing In various respects from each Other 
but each a distinct and unique object of perception. So, 
also, I am c(»iscious of an act of memory, that is, of remem- 
bering a particular object. I am conscious of remembering 
another. Each act is numerically, and as I think of it, dis- 
tinct from every other act. Our conceptions of these -acta 
ai'e of the same character as the acts themselves, and, with 
these powere alone, every idea would be as distinct from every 
otiier idea as the grains of sand on the sea-shore, without 
either cohesion or fusibility. 

The same remark applies in substance to the ideas derived 
from original suggestion. Of these ideas some I know are 
general, and can be referred to no particular object. Such 
are the ideas of space, duration, infinity, and perhaps some 
Others. These are cognized as universal and nenessar) u 
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soon aa the qjind begins to think ; and, aa they are at th« 
beginning, so they remain forever, nnsusccptible of either 
change or modification. Another class of onr suggestive 
ideas is, however, of a different character. I perceive, for 
instance, a case of change, as the rolling of a ball, or the 
fitlling of a pin. The idea of cause and power at once sug- 
gests itself, but it is of the power requisite to produce this 
effect, and this only. It is the idea, not of causation in 
general, hut of causation in this individual instance. Should 
I see another case of change, the same notion of causation 
would arise, but it would again be of an individual change, 
and would be wholly disconnected from that which I ob- 
served before. That ia, every idea of causation would bo 
indissolubly connocted with that change by which it waa oc- 
Dasioned, and thus our knowledge of causation would be 
nothing more than the remembrance of these several isolated 
and separate facts. 

If, then, our intellectual powers were limited to those 
which we have already considered, it is easy to imagine. 
what mnat be our condition. We could perceive individual 
objects, and be conscious of the exertion of individual ener- 
gies, or of the putting forth of certain intellectual acts. 
Every object of perception would be distinct and discon- 
nected, and equally so the conceptions which it originated. 
Our knowledge would be all of individuals, and every object 
must have ita own proper name, or that which is equivalent 
to it. When we speak of different men, we call them John, 
James, William, meaning by each of these terms to desig- 
nate an individual unlike every other in existence. Such 
would be our knowledge if we had no other faculties than 
those already examined. 

But, if we look into our own minds, and observe the miuda 
of other men, we find our condition to be the reverse of all 
this. Proper names, or those used to designate individuah^ 
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we the rarest words ic a langua^. We use them only to 
point out persona and places, and when thestfare not-alludod 
to such words are never employed. In works of science 
tJicy have no place whatever, unless we find it necessary to 
refer to some historical fact. Language is made up alto- 
gether of words designating claasea of things, as book, houso, 
tree, idea ; or of qualities, as red, white, blue, warm, cold ; 
or of actions, as walk, ride, think, give, take; or of relationa, 
as by, to, upon, &c. When we use these words we have 
no reference to individuals, and desire merely to indicate 
classes of things, actions, qualities or relations, signified by 
Cbese terms. So universally is this the case, that, when wo 
wish to individualize a particular object, we are obliged to 
use several descriptive terms, in order to distinguish it from 
its class. Thus, if I wish to direct attention to a particular 
table, I am obliged to refer to it as my table, of such a 
color and size, or standing in such a place, or bought of 
Buch a person. In this manner we select an individual 
from a class, in order to make it an object of particular 
attention. 

We observe, then, what our conceptions would be, were 
we endowed with no other powers than those which we have 
thus far considered. We see, on the other band, what our 
conceptions actually are. With no other powers than those 
of perception, consciousness, and original suggestion, our 
ideas would be all of individuals. But we find, in ^t, that 
they are the reverse of this— that they are all of classes. 
We natnially inquire. How does ihia change take placed How 
do we pass from the conception of individuals to the concep- 
tion of generals ? How, fi«m single, isolated, concrete facts, 
do we form notions of clasa^, or of genera and species'! 
It is to this subject that we are now to direct our attention 

Abstraction is that faculty of the mind by which froip 
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individuiil, coucrete conceptionB] we form genera} and ab* 
Btract ideas. 

Though I speak of abatraction as a faculty of the nund, 
1 am aware that it is, iQ many respects, uolike tli<^e of 
wbich I have thus &r treated. It gives us no new knowl- 
edge, like perception, consciousness and original suggestion ; 
it only modifies the knowledge which we have acquired by 
these faculties. It does not, like them, perform its office 
by a single act. On the contrary, it accomplishes its object 
by a succession of acts, each one different from both the 
others. Yet, as it performs a function which could be per- 
formed by nc other power, — as it actually does something, 
and as a faculty is the power of doing something, — I think 
we cannot err in designating it by the same general name 
which is given to the other intellectnal energies. 

In the mental process by which we pass from individual 
to generals, three separate acts can be distinctly perceived ; 
these are analysis, generalizalion and combhtation. 

1, Analysis. I have remarked, when treating of concep- 
. tion, that we have the power of retaining a notion of any 
object of perception after the object is removed, precisely 
similar to that which we formed when we were perceiving 
it For instance, I saw a rose yesterday. I cognized it 
then as present, and observed its color, form, magnitude, 
as a distinct and concrete object, uniting in itself these 
various and dissimilar qualities. I retain to-day a notion 
of it as an object absent, uniting in itself all the various 
qualities which I cognized in it as present. The ^Iference, 
subjectively, is merely between the notion of the object 
as present and the notion of it as absent. Now, when T 
make the conception of this rose an object of reflection, I 
■m able to separate, in thought, these qualities from each 
other ; that is, to think of each quality separately, without 
thinking of the others. Thus, I may think, exclusively, of 
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itB color, then of its form, its weight, &,.; at each time 
banishing from m^ mind the conoeption of all the otiiei 
qaalilies. I look upon a HI; ; I form a conception of it in 
the same manner, and in the same manner can I, in thought, 
separate its qualities one from the other, making each one 
of them the escluaive object of attention. I behold a moun- 
tain as present. I form a conception of it as ahsent. I can 
think exclusively of its form, or its magnitude, or its color, 
or its trees, ot of the strata of which it is formed. The act bj 
which we thus, in thought, separate l^e elements of a con- 
crete conception from each other, and consider each one by 
itself as a distinct object of thought, is commonly termed 
abstraction. I prefer to call it analysis, as this word suf- 
ficiently designates its character, and distinguishes it from 
'the other acts which with it go to make up the process of 
abstraction. 

I wish it, however, to be distinctly remembered, that this 
act, in every case, has for its object an individual conception. 
I have analyzed my conception of a rose, and considered its 
qualities separately. But they are the qualities of this 
particular rose, and nothing more. The case is the same 
when 1 analyze a lily, or a mountain ; it is not the aniilysis 
of any and every lily, or mountain, but only of that one 
which 1 saw, and of which I now form a conception. The 
color is not the color of rosea, or lilies, but only of this par- 
ticular rose, or of that particular lily. The same remark 
applies to the form, fragrance, or any other of its qualities. 
It is just itte same as if 1, for the first time, saw one of 
these objects, and were never to see it again. In thought, I 
separate each one of its qualities from the other, and then 
the mental act terminates. 

2. Generalization. By analysis I have separated tha 
qualities of an individual rose. Suppose I were called upon 
to give to each of them a name ; I could do it in no olhe; 
16 
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manner tJiati by designating each of them by the name of 
the object from which the concrete conception was derivt«i 
I muBt call them, Ibr inataQCc, the color, the form, the fra,' 
grance, the weight, of the rose A. But ^appose, now, auotbei 
rose IB presented to me. I aji^ljrze the conception which I 
have formed of it as before, and find it made up of color, 
form, fragrance, etc. These qualities now cease to be the 
qualities df the rose A ; they become the qualities of thft 
roses A and B. I see a hundred roses. I analyze the con 
ceptioQS which I form of tbem, and find the same qualities 
in each. These qualities cease, then, to be the qualities of 
the roses A and B, but become the qualities of roses. 

But I proceed further, and analyze the conception I have 
formed of other objects, as, for instance, of a carnation, a 
peony; and I find that the color of the rose is also thff 
color of these flowers. I observe again, and -find that 
cherries and other fruits present the same color. It ceases, 
then, to be the color of rosea, <xc flowers, or fruits ; and, by 
necessity, separating it from every object in which I per- 
ceived it, I designate it by a particular name, and call it 
red. Again ; I observe a violet ; I analyze the conception 
which I f>rm of it, and call the color, the color of this par- 
ticular violet. I see several violets, all having the same color, 
and then this color becomes to me the color of violets. I 
observe monka-bood, and varions Other flowers, different 
kinds of fruit, the heavens above me, and many other objects 
clothed in the same color ; and it is no longer the color of 
a violet, or of violets. I give it a name to designate this 
particular quality, and call it blue. Henceforward I think 
of it by itself, without any reference to all, or any, of the 
objects in which I at first detected it. It forms, in my mind, 
tt distinctr conception. Again ; I find that every object 
which I perceive has a particular mode of addressing tho 
eye Some are red, soire are blue, some are brown. I 
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(onsider thi? impreBaion, aside &om tbe >iii hx • objects which 
produce it, and give it a general name, color. 

In this tnanner we form simple abstract 'deaa of the 
several qualities which we observe We derive them origi 
nally from individuals, in the manner above stated ; but we 
conceive of them without respect to any individuala what- 
ever. 

When these simple abstract ideas are thus formed, the/ 
constitute the alphabetwhichve use in thinking. As we unite 
the letters of the alphabet into ajllables, syllables into 
words, and words into sentences and discourse, so these sim- 
ple abstract ideas, combined into the variom forms of com- 
plex conceptions, form the matter which we use in the exer- 
cise of the powers of reasoning and imikgination. 

3, Combination. The process in this case ia exceedingly 
obvious. Having obtained these simple abstract ideas, dia- 
connected from any subject in whichlheyoriginally existed, it 
is manifestly in our power to unite them together so as to form 
any complex conceptions "that we may desire. Thus, to 
refer to the previous instances, I have formed simple abstract 
ideas of red, blue, the form and the fragrance of a rose, the 
color, form, and fragrance of a hly, or violet, the magnitude 
and form of a mountain. it It is evident that I may recom- 
bine these different simple ideas just as I choose. I can, io 
eoneeptjon, unite the form of a rose with the color of a lily, 
and the fragrance of a violet. I should, then, have the 
ronception of a white rose with the perfume of a violet. I 
can unite the idea of the form of a mountain with the color 
red, and I then have a red mountain. I may combine tne 
notion of red with the leaves and grefn with the pctab of a 
rose, and I have a green rose with red leaves, &c. 

In this manner we are every moment forming conceptions 
by meana of language, either WTitten or spoken. A few 
iays since I read in a newspaper an account of a new variety 
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of roses Tvliich liad been discovered in North Carolina ; iti 
peculiarity consisting in this, that the petals of the fiowei 
were green. I unite together the simple abstract ideas in- 
dicated hy the words, and I have almost as definite concep- 
tion of it as if I had seen it. So, when any new flaiit, 
or animil, or work of art, is described to us, ve immediiitcl; 
unite the several simple ideas in the manner indicated by 
our informer, and the conception stands before our mindd 
like a reality. 

From this view of the subject, we see that abstraction — 
meaning by this term the three several acts entering into 
this process — is indispensable to the formation of language. 
To make the most simple afQrmation by the use of proper 
names, or individual concrete conceptions, such as they 
are delivered to us by perception, consciousness, and orig- 
inal suggestion, is manifestly impossible. We must, by such 
combinations as I have mentioned, form ideas designating 
classes ; or language could not exist. If we examine 
the words of a language, we shall find that, except such as 
designate simple ideas, they are all used to express a group 
of ideas united under a single term. The definition of 9 
word analyzes it, and shows the various simple ideas of 
which it is composed. Thus, if we take any words at riin- 
dom, as debtor, creditor, father, brother, friend, country 
patriotism, treachery, murder, robbery, kc, we shall find 
that each of them is composed of several distinct ideas. A 
correct definition gives us every element that essentially 
belongs to the compound conception. 

We thus learn the manner in which the communication 
of thought is rendered practicable. A single word is mada 
the vehicle of ever so large a group of conceptions. If, in- 
stead of using such words, we were obliged at length to 
enumerate all the ideas which they designate, human intcr- 
eourse by language must cease. Ths thought now expressed 
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JK a Single scDteace would require pages fa- its develop- 
ment, and thd multitude of apparently disconnected ideas 
would render the comprehecision of an ordinary statement 
almost impossible. 

From these illustrations of the nature of abstraction, it 
appears that the exercise of this faculty may give rise to 
two different classes of conceptions. The first class ia 
formed entirely in obedience to our own will. Having 
formed simple abstract ideas, we have the power to unite 
them together in juat such compound conceptions as we 
please. We may conceive of the magnitude of a mountaiu 
with the form and color of a rose ; we have then a concep- 
tion of a rose as great as a mountain. We may unite the 
form of wings with that of a horse, and we have the concep- 
tion of a winged horse. We may go farther, and nnite in 
one complex conception various distinct images of beauty. 
Thus, MiltOQ, from various scenes which he had beheld, 
Beiect«d those portions best adapted to his purpose, and 
formed the complex conception of the Garden of £den. So 
the sculptor, from several specimens of the human form, 
selects those features which seem best suited to his purpose, 
and unites them in one conception more perfect than any 
which he has seen in actual existence. When we use this 
faculty for these purposes, we call it Imagination. 

But we use this faculty for another purpose. By meana 
of it we form all our classifications of the objects of nature, 
and hence it lies at the foundation of all natural science. 
Here, however, we find it acting under different condi- 
tions from those which we have last considered. The ele- 
ments of our complex conceptions were then subject to 
nothing but the will. Our object was to please, and, if this 
was accomplished, our whole end was attained. Here, our 
jbject is to instruct. We desire our classifications to coin- 
cide with objects in nature, and if they do not our labor iM 
16* I A.oin^ie 
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woi'Mi diait tb.own away. We are, therefore, restricted 
in our materiula to the matters of fact before lut. In form< 
ing a complex conception from nature, we muat combine 
precisely tliuse elements whicli nature berself has combined, 
and neither more nor lesa. In just so &r as my conception 
departs from the fact in nature, it is unperfect, superfluous, 
or monstrous. If I am forming a scientific conceptioa of .t 
iion, I must admit into it precisely those elements which 
nature has united in this class of animals. If I form a con- 
ception of a lion at will, I may add to it wings, any color 
thut pleases me, and any magnitude that will answer my 
purpose. In the one case, we have the conception of a phys- 
iologist; in the other, of an. imaginative sculptor, such u 
designed the winged lions in the templea of Nineveh. 

The manner in whicli we form the clussifications of sci- 
ence may, then, be easily illustrated. Suppose a physiol- 
ogist wishes to form a scientific conception of a horse. A 
specimen is presented to him ; he examines the outward 
appearance of the animal, its form, color, motion ; he dis- 
sects it, and esamines its internal structure, the peculianties 
of its skeleton, the number of its bones, their position and 
relations to each other. He takes note of these elements 
with all the care in his power. These various simple ideas 
belong to nothing but this individual specimen, the horse 
A- Let another specimen be in a similar manner exam- 
ined. He notes, as before, all its elementary ideas, and pro- - 
ceeds until he has satisfied himself that further investigation 
is useless. But these various elements have now ceased to 
be the elements of any particular horse ; they are the ele- 
ments of the class of animah whose character he is investi- 
gating. 

He k now desirous of uniting these several ideas into « 
sonception that shall apply not to one or another horse, 
but to all horses. He compares these elementary ideua, and 
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finda wm^ of diem constant ; that is, belonging to all tha 
horses he baa seea. Others of them are inconstaut ; that is, 
they belong to some, and not to others. He sopartitea the 
one from the other, uniting in one complex conception all 
the constant elements, and leaving oat of his conception all 
that are variable. For instance, the form of the skeleton, 
the number of vertebrae, the structure and number of the 
teeth, the organsof digestion, etc., are constant These are 
found to be the same in all. On the other hand, color, size, 
uid many other elemcnte, are variable. It is by the union 
if these constant qualities that he forms his general abstract 
idea of a horse, referring to no horse in particular, but being 
iho conception which answers in his mind to that word when 
it is ased either by himself or Others. In thig manner all 
our ^neral conceptions, that is, conceptions comprehending 
a number of similar objects, are formed. That we are 
always coiucioua of every step of the process, I do not affirm. 
We are so continually performing this mental operation, th^t 
■we give no boed to the manner in which we proceed. If, 
however, any one will pause, and observe his own mental 
operations, I think he will tiud them such as I have 
attempted to describe. 

I have spoken of the mode in which our general abstract 
conceptions are formed in matters of science. It is proper 
to remark that all men, whether learned or unlearned, pro- 
ceed precisely in the same manner. A common man, in 
forming his notion of a horse, acts just like a physiologist. 
The only difference is, that the one is able to detect a 
greater nuuber of elementary ideas, and is the better able 
to distinguish the constant from the variable. The one ob- 
serves merely the elements which are obvious to the senses ; 
the other, by dissection, examines the organs which perform 
:he functions necetisary to the e.VLlence of the animal. The 
difiuronce, then, is, th.\; i.\3 obix-\->ation of the one covers » 
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livrger field, tmA is madi with more minnte accuracy, thas 
the other. Both, however, depend on the same priaciplcb, 
and ohej the samo intellectual impulses. 

It will be readily seen, From wh&t haa been remarked, that 
abstraction, or the faculty hj which ve form clasaee, is indis- 
pensable to enumeration. Whenever we speak of any ntnin- 
her of objects, we must first reduce them to a class. Thus, 
if I were asked how many are there in this room, how 
would it be possible to reply 1 I ask how many what? — • 
how many persons, or books, or chairs, or tables, or things 1 
Until I know the class to which the objects to be enumer- 
ated belong, I can never reply to the question. 

I have thus explained the manner in which we form 
general abstract conceptions, or conceptions of classes. Let 
ns examine the manner in which we proceed when we form 
our conceptions of genera and species. 

Let us take, for instance, our conception of horse ; it is a 
conception formed by the nnion of all the constant elements 
which we have found existing in that animal. Suppcse I 
proceed, and examine a zebra, an ass, an elephant. I form 
general conceptions of these, as I did of the horse. I now 
compare these several conceptions together, and find that 
there are certain elements in which they all agree, while 
each one has additional elements peculiar to itself. I com- 
bine in one conception the elements which they all possess in 
common, and gave to it the name pachydermata, which in- 
cludes all these several classes. This general name distin- 
guishes the genus, while the additional elements, by which 
these subordinate classes differ from each other, mark the 
species. Thus it may be said that these several classes of 
ftnimals forra species, included in the genus pachydermata. 

As we proce^ in our investigations, we observe varioua 
other classes of animals, as camivora, rodcntia, and a mul- 
titude of others. We compare tlicso genera together, and 
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Gnd tha in certain elemeats, gradually gmvi eg leas nnmer' 
0U5, they all agree. I form a larger class by uniting thoM 
less numerous elements into a simple conception, and giva 
to that conception the name mammalia. Pursuing my 
examination further, I find other classes of ditimals, aa 
numerous as mammalia, differing from them in many im- 
portant respects, yet having one or more elements in com- 
mon ; for instance, they all have vertebrae. I then form a 
generic class, by uniting in one conception the few and sim- 
ple elements which they all hold in common. This forma 
my widest and most comprehensive generalization. 

We see, then, that vertebrate comprehends under it an 
immense number of individuals ; that is, every one endowed 
with this form. Under this arc several subordinate classes, 
each one possessing this element, and also something addi- 
tional peculiar to itself, as mammalia, fishes, etc. If I now 
take one of these second classes, I find that nnder it are 
several sub-genera, each one possessing all the dements of 
the genus, and also some other elements by which it differs 
from every other aub-genus. In this manner I descend, un- 
til I come to the lowest species or variety, in which all th» 
individuals are, in all constant elements, similar to each 
other. In this manner we form the genera and species of 
science. We of oourse find that, the greater the number of 
elements which enter into the idea of a cliiss, the smaller is 
the number of individuals under it; and, on the other hand, 
the smaller the number of elements in the idea of a class, 
the greater the number of individuals which it comnre- 
bends. 

From what we have here observed, we perceive the 
dilTerence between the process of investigation and of in< 
Mruction. In investigat'on, we proceed from particulars to 
generals; we discover particular facts and reduce thom to 
(.lasses, and then, going stilt further, compreh^d [{^cm 
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elaases under more general cloasos, nntil ve have arrived at 
the widest generalizations in our power. But, when we 
wish to instruct, or commuuicnte knowledge to otliera, thii 
process is reversed. We then begin with the simplest and 
inost universal principles, comprehending the greatest num- 
ber of individuals under them. From these we proceed to 
the largest subordinate genera, from these to sub-genera or 
Bpeciee, until we have mastered the whole class of objects 
which our most generic classification comprehends. At 
each step, aa we proceed downwards from the more to the 
less general, we add some new elements, until we at last 
arrive at the conception of the individuals, with which, ia 
the labor of Investigntton, we commenced. 

And hence we learn the nature of a definition iu science. 

When we define any scientific conception, we first men- 
tion the genus to which it belongs, and then the specific 
difiijrence, or those other elements, which, being added to 
the conception of the genus, designate its peculiar species. 
Thus, in geometry, we define a fifjure aa " any combination 
of lines which encloses space." Here "combination of lines" 
is the generic idea, and "enclosing space" is the specifio 
difference, or the element added to the generic idea which 
makes out our conception of a figure. Again; "a plane 
triangle is a figure bounded by three straight lines." 
Here, again, "figure" denotes the genus, and "bounded 
by three straight lines " ia the specific difference, or tite 
element added to the conception of figure which gives us 
the conception of the species, triangle. So, again, " a 
right-angled triangle is a triangle one of whose angles is a 
right angle." Here, again, "triangle" is the genus, and 
' one of whose angles is a rig\t angle " is the specifio dif- 
ference, or the element added to the idea of triangle which 
creates the conception of a right-angled triangle. 

Henca, we see that simple objocts, or those which bftre 
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DO partSj or into the conception of which no plurality (>f ele* 
ments enters, can never be defined. They can fumiah no 
Bpecific diflfereneo, nor can' they, by analysis of elements, 
be classed vithin any genus. In such cases, we are obliged 
merely to describe the circnmstancea under which the object 
is presented to our cognition, or else place the subject him- 
eeir nndor these circumstances. Thus, if we wish to make 
known to any man a simple energy of the mind, we mention 
the circumstancea under which it arises ; be refers to his 
own experience, and instantly recognizes our meaning. If 
he has had no such experience, he can never arrive at the 
knowledge. Thus, I cannot define seeing to a blind man, 
for it is a simple act. I describe to him the circumstances 
under which it occurs to me, but under the same circum- 
stances he receivea no impression. There is, therefore, an 
impnssable gulf between us, so £ir as this cognition is con- 
cerned. The case is similar in all our simple cognitions. 

The question has arisen, and formerly it was argued with 
great bitterness, what is the object of our thought when we 
fonu a general conception? Thus, I think of animal, quad- 
ruped, mammal, man, tree, etc. There is nothing in nature 
answering to this conception, for every individual possesses 
all the elements which enter into my conception, and also 
many more. What, then, is the object of thought, when 
wc think any of these ideas f Some philosophers asserted 
that there was an actual object corresponding to this concep- 
tion ; and othei-s, that, when we formed a general concef- 
tion, the only object was the word which designated it. The 
one class was called realists, the otlier nominalists. It ia 
needless to enter into this discussion at present. It is evi- 
dent that conception is a mode of tiiought, and that there is 
' in this act nothing numerically distinct fi'om the mental 
act itself. It is true, as Sir W. Hamilton lias observed, 
ilw.t we may in thought make a distinction bctweeq^t)^^,^^. 
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ulty or state of the mind iq conception, and the concept or nc- 
tiou ip which this &ct exhibits iUelf. But there ia no exist- 
ing thing nuraericallj' different from the act, and, therefore, 

it seems evident that both Dominalista and realials were 
equally wide of the truth. 

From these illustrations, I hope that the manner in which 
ire form classes and general conceptions will be sufficiently 
understood. It is, however, evident that this process may 
be employed in a great variety of ways. Abstraction ena- 
bles us to classify, but we may clarify for different pur- 
poses, and thus, under different circumstances, select differ- 
ent elements as the basis of our classification. 

It may be useful to mention some of the more common 
and obvious principles by which our classifications are dcter- 
miined. 

1. We very frequer.tly form classes from our observation 
of the external appearanse, the form, color, magnitude, etc., 
or from an examination of the internal structure. Thus, aa 
I have before remarked, men classify the objects which they 
behold, as animals, birds, etc., according to their external 
appearance ; the physiologist classifies them by an examina- 
tion of their internal stiucture, and the manner in which 
they perform the various functions necessary to life. Such 
are, in general, the classifications in the various departments 
of natural history. 

Here it is proper to remark that, having once formed our 
classification, we naturally refer a new specimen to some one 
of the classes which we have found already existing. It seems, 
however, strange, that, while knowledge is ever advancing, 
men are disposed to believe, at every successive step, that 
they have arrived at its ultimate limits. Yet such is mani- 
festly the infirmity of man. Henco it is that our classifi- 
cations are frequently incorrect Supposing, incautiously, 
that the classes which wo have .-ecognized include all the 
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qtecimcns or all the facts that can exist, we are liable to 
refer a new epecimen or a new fact to a class to which it 
does Dot belong. Thus the islanders of the Pacific, who 
had never aeea any other quadrupeds than hogs and goats, 
upon seeing a cow, declared that it must be either a lurge 
goat or a horned hog. These being the only classes they 
had ever observed, they naturally supposed that this new 
specimen must be referred to either the one or the other. 
■ This was the error of savages, but the same error is liable 
to occur among philosophers. What is called accounting for 
a phenomenon is nothing more than referring it to some 
law, or general classification, under which it is compre- 
hended. Thus, if I am ashed why a stone falls to the 
earth, I account for it by replying that all matter is recipro- 
cally attractive ; that is, I refer this individual fact to a 
general law, or the expression of a more general fact. 
From the disposition to refer a new phenomenon tJ3 some 
established law, philosophers as well as savages are exposed 
to error. In the ca^ of philosopherSj however, the error is 
liable to be carried a step further. When they cannot 
account for a phenomenon, — that is, when they know of no 
class to which to refer it, — they not unfrequently deny its 
existence ; taking it for granted that if they cannot account 
for a phenomenon, it could not have occurred. It is for 
this cause that every new discovery is obliged to fight its 
way to a place in science, against the whole influence of phi- 
losophic incredulity. So far as tliis leads to a more thorough 
investigation of whatever claims to be a discovery, it is well 
ftud reasonable; but so far as it rejects whatever cannot be 
accounted for as unworthy of examination and deserving 
only of ridicule, it is neither well nor reasonable, and ia 
directly opposed to all true progress in science. Philoso- 
phers would frequently be wise would Qiey bear in mind the 
instruction of the poet : " Aii,h>^^K' 

II 
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r« more thiiigB in hesTeo and earth, Hor^Uo, 
■e dreamed of in jonr pbilosophj." 



2. Individuals maj be clussified by similarity of causa 
Here we neglect entirely all consideration of external ap- 
]jear»nce or of internal structure, and, forming tlie concep- 
tion of a particular cause, combine into one class every indi- 
vidudJ to which that cause gives origin. Thus, the geologist 
may arrange rocks into two classes, the one of which has 
resulted from the action of fire, and the other from the 
BCtion of water. The physician ■ may arrange disease 
accoi-ding to the causes which have produced them, one class 
lesuhing from the affection of the nerves, another from the 
hffcctions of the lungs, the stomach, etc. 

3. We may classify individuals from similarity of effects. 
Ilt're, omitting all consideration of appearance, structure, 
and origin, we form a conception of a particular effect 
Having formed this conception, we comprehend under it 
every individual which will produce the efiects in question. 
The physician arranges all the substances in the materia 
medica on this principle. It matters not to him whether 
the articles which he is examining belong to the animal, 
vegetable or mineral kingdom. We classify them as nar- 
cotics, stimulants, sudorifics, emetics, etc., according, solely, 
to the effects which they are known to produce upon the 
liuman organism. Thus, the critic classes objecti* in nature 
or art according to the efect which they are known to pro-. 
duce upon the human mind. He calls a landscape, a meta- 
phor, a picture, beautiful, graceful or sublime, as he observea 
it to produce tLese particular emotions on the mind of man. . 

It will appear, from these few illustrations, that the vari- 
eties of classification are as numerous as the principles on 
which classifications may be formed. Every art has its 
own principles, on which it classifies the substances oii 
which its labor is exerted The same individual may thai 

"V 
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be e<KnpreIie':ii3ekI under as mwy difierent classed as there \^ 
»re different conceftions formed in the minds of those who 
contemplate it. The physician, the botanist, and the poet, 
maj all examine the same plant, and each will assign it ta ' - 
a different class, according to the controlliDg ideas by which 
Lis cla&aification is governed. v^ 

It is obvious that a faculty, which enters bo essentially : 
into all the modes of thought, must greatly mfluence our "" 
intellectual character. This will be rendered the more evi> 
^nt if we consider the separate acts which form the process 
of abstraction, and observe the manner in which the pre- 
domlmuice of either affects the t>lements of our intellectual 
constitution. ^ 

1. Analysis. This power to detect and distinguish from 
each other all the varioua qualities of an external object, 
and all the various changes of a material or a spiritual phe- 
nomenon, is frequently denominated acuteness of observ*- •, 
tion. It is essentially what we have spoken of under thit 
name of analysis. Its importance to a thinker or discoverer ; 
is manifest. Aa every variety of external appearance indi- ,, 
cates a modification of internal quality, and as every varia- 
tion in the process of a change indicates some alteration 
in the condition of the cause, it is obvious that this power 
must be of prime importance to a philosopher. He who 
is best able to analyze the constituent elements of the ob- ^ 
jeits to which his attention is directed, whether in the world 
within or the world without, is the most richly provided 
with the materials for accurate judgment. It is thus that 
an accurate observer frequently detects facts which result in 
Important discoveries, that h;* e always been within the 
reach of his contemporaries, but which had never before 'v 
attracted their attention. From the want of this power, the ^ 
eifiicts of one cause are sometimes ascribed to another ; im^ 
psrtant causes are undetected : cause and effect, antecedent 
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and cor^eqaent, we blended together ; and, it general, 
research becomes vague, unsatisfactory, and untrirthy i^ 
reliance. He, then, who desires to attain to accuracy of 
philosophical inquiry, should strive to cultivate this pon'ei 
t*i the greatest perfection. Nor is this all. By thia instru- 
ment we arc able to detect sopbistrj, and lay bare the 
insufficient foundations of all false reasoning. It was from 
want of acuteness of observation that Locke fell into many 
of bis most important errors.. The value of this endow- 
ment is also conspicuously seen in the review of his Philos- 
ophy, by Cousin, an- author of surpassing mental acutenesa 
This power has always been largely developed in those fa- 
Tored individuals who have made the moat important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the laws of nature. 

2. Of different, but not inferior, importance to a culti- 
vated mind, is the power of generalization. Acuteness of 
observation will discover new facts, and observe changes 
heretofore unknown ; it will analyze what is concrete, and 
unravel what is complicated ; but it will do no more. If 
we possess only this power, we may do important service to 
Bcience by collecting valuable materials ; but we shall col- 
lect them only that they may be wrought into philosophical 
laws by the genius of others. Besides this, therefore, aii 
inquirer after truth needs a power which, having discovered 
an important relation, shall enable him to detect it under 
whatsoever changes of eondition it may be bidden. He will 
thus be able to arrunge under each cbiss tbose individuals 
which the Creator himself has arranged under it, and trace 
out a given cause through all the diversities of time and 
place to which its influence may have extended. Probably 
no power of the human mind has been so fertile in discov- 
ery as this. From a single obaorvation of an hitherto un- 
noticed phenomenon, or from the minute and almost mioro- 
Bcopic exporinents of the laboratory, the philosopher ig 
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•ble frequently to enunciate a law whicli controls the most 
imponaQt changes of the universe. It was thus that Sit 
laaac Newton, having accurately determined the law which 
govemed the fall of an apple, at once began to generalize 
this idea. If this law governs bodies at small distanoos 
from the earth, why should it not govern bodies at great 
Jistuncea ? If it governs bodies at great distances from tlia 
«arth, why may it not reach to the moon, and govern her nio- 
tioQ in her orbit 1 and if the moon in relation to the earth. 
Thy not the earth and planets in relation to the sun 1 Thus, 
by following out this element*ry law, the germ was evolved 
of the greatest discovery recorded in the annals of science. 
In a similar manner, Br. Franklin made himself acquainted, 
by experiment, with the laws of the electric fluid. lie observed 
the phenomena of lightning in the thander-cloud. Compar- 
ing them together, and making duo allowance for the di^r- 
ence between the vastness of nature and the littleness of 
man, he detected the same elementary phenomena in both, 
and the question at once occurred to him, Are they not 
identical 1 A simple experiment decided the question ia 
the affirmative, and added a wide domain to the empire of 
human knowledge. It was also a rare combination of these two 
powers of observation and generalization that gave to Cn< 
vier the first place among the naturalists of his'own, and, 
perhaps, of every age. ^ 

3. Intellectual character ia also aflected by the degree in 
which we are endowed with the power of combination. 

I have already remarked that the power of combination 
may be either poetic or scientific; that is, that we may 
form our combinations at will, or they may be limited by 
the objects in nature from which they are derived. This 
difference of endowment distinguishes the class of Milton 
and Shakspeare from that of Newton and Franklin. 

But, passms this general distinction, it is evident thai 
i7» " ■^■^'I'S''^ 
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the ponw ot aJentific combination is possessed 1>j m^n in 
ver; u&eqoal degrees. Suppose a philosopher to have ob 
served with accnracy a series of phenomena. He has them 
before him, — the fa^ts and the order of their succession. 
He knows that ander the same conditions the same succes- 
eion will be repeated. But this ia not enough. What are 
the unaeeh changes of which these phenomena are the man- 
ifestations; and what are the relations which they sustain 
to each other f In a W(»d, what is the rationale of these 
several changes 7 As, for instance, he places a piece of wood 
on the fire ; it inflames and bums to ashes. The facta ara 
visible and common, and he knows that another piece of 
wood, under the same conditions, will be aubject to the same 
changes. But what ia the rationale of these changes 1 
What is combustion? What is flame? What is ashes 1 
What are the combinations formed and dissolved during the 
change of wood to a substance so utterly unlike itself 1 
Here, then, is a demand for philosophical combination. 
The next step is to form a conception of. such unseen causes 
as will be sufficient to account for the phenomena. 

The power of forming such conceptions exists in very 
different degrees. Some men merely observe the &cts, and 
give themselves no trouble to ascertain the cause. Others, 
in seeking for a cause, form conceptions after the manner of 
the poets, which have no relation to established laws, and 
can never be verified lly observation or experiment. He 
who is endowed with true philosophical genius seema 
instinctively to originate combinations analogous to truth, 
which become the immediate precursors to discovery. I do 
not say thai there is anything of the nature of pro )f in a 
sonception of this kind, only that it serves to direct the 
iiKjuiries of the original investigator. Having foi-med hia 
conception, hia next business is to prove it to be true. 
When he has done this, his discovery is mwle.,, Without 
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proofj nolJiing has yet been determined ; but without soma 
conception to direct investigation, there could be no proo^ 
for there would be nothing bJ prove. Sir Isaac Nowtou and 
Sir Humphrey Dnvy seem to me to have been richly en- 
dowed with the power of scientific combination. On tlia 
other 'h&nd, Dr. Priestley, though an eminent philosopher, 
Beema to h&ve possessed it in a very imperfect degree. 
Though bis discoveries were numerous, and of the highest 
importance, yet all his theories of the changes which ha 
observed have long since been exploded. 

The power of philosophical combination, of necessity, 
improves with the progress of science. As the laws of 
nature and her modes of operation are better understood, we 
form conceptions more and more analogous to truth. Wa 
learn to think more and more in harmony with the ideas of 
tlic Creator ; and, &om a larger and more accurate acquaint- 
ance with the known, we are the better able to unravel the 
mysteries of the unknown. When it was observed thut 
water would rise in a pump, the solution of the phenomenon 
at first said to be given was that nature abhorred a 
vacuum. When it was found that it would not rise more 
than thirty-two feet, this fact was explained by the theory 
that nature did not ablior a vacuum for more th:in thirty- 
two feet. Can it be that any of the hypotheses of the present 
day will seem as strange to onr successors as this theory 
does to us 1 

With regard to the improvement of this faculty, a few 
words nay be added at the close of this chapter. Let ua 
refer to each of the three acts into which abstraction lias 
been divided. 

Analysis, or the power of distinguishing and sepai'ating 
from each other tilings which differ, may be employed 
either objectively or subjectively, as we are inquiring into 
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the qualities nnd relntions of the world without ob, or tb* 

energies and relations of the world within ua. 

So far aa the accurate observation of the exV;rnal world 
is concerned, much depends upon the delicacy of our senses, 
but probably no less upon the earnest attention with which 
ve use them. A listless, careless observer never discovers 
anything. It is only by an intense direction of tho mind to 
the objects of our inquiry, that we are able to detect changes 
and relations which have been hidden from preceding 
observers. Truth reveals herself not to those who pay her 
mere formal and perfunctory service, but to those who 
render to her the earnest and heartfelt homage of the whole 
»oul. 

Acuteness in the analysis of mental phenomena requires 
an equal earnestness, though it is differently directed. We 
here find it necessary to cultivate the habit of withdrawing 
from all external objects, and fixing our attention on the 
revelations of our own consciousness. Few men can do this 
without long- continued and patient effort. With eucir 
effort, however, most men can attain to it. We must learn 
to look calmly and steadily upon a mental phenomenon. If 
tiiere appear in it the slightest indications of complexity ; 
if, when examining it from different points of view, the least 
shade of difference be cognizable in our consciousness ; or, 
if, on comparing two forms of thought, which seemed lo ua 
identical, there arises within us the intellectual feeling of 
dissimilarity, we must pause until we are thoroughly satis- 
fied on the subjects of our inquiry. It is by listening to 
the first suggestion of a difference, that we learn to deter- 
mine the character and relations of our mental phenomena. 

If we would enlarge our power of generalization, I know 
of no better method than to study the geneializations of 
nature. Admirable lessons of this sort are found h' the 
oataral sciences, — chemistry, physiology, geology, ttc. Na 
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finer exercise for the power of generalization can li desired, 
thiin to take a single important chemical law, and ti'ace oat 
its operations on the vast and the minute throughout tha 
kingdom of nature. Hadng become familiar with theso 
wide-apreading clasaifieatioiis, we shall be the better able to 
' pursue the generalizations of the Rubjectivo. We ma; then 
take an intellectual or moral law. and, having clearly marked 
out its nature and limitations, follow out its effects on the 
character of individual aad social man. The light which 
will thus dawn on the mind will frequently astonish the 
Btudent himself. Patient thought in this direction will 
furnish explanations of phenomena, and suggest rules of 
conduct, which would hardly reveal themselves to any other 
mode of investigation. 

To improve the power of philosophical combination, we 
need, most of all, to study the actual combinations of nature. 
The more familiar we become with them, the clearer will be 
the light shed upon the unknown. Much may also be 
learned from the lives of those who have been so fortunate 
as to extend the limits of human knowledge. By observing 
the manner in which they have labored, we may hope to be 
able to follow their example. This subject will, however, 
come again under consideration, when, in a 8ubsei{uent 
chapter, we treat of scientific imagination. 
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nOtlOH I. — ABSOCIATIOM OF IDBA9, OK A TBAHf Of 
THODGBT IN TBI MIND. 

The next faculty which we shall consider is Memory, 
As, however, its nature cannot be unfolded without a knowl- 
edge of the laws which govern the Buecesaion of thought in 
the mind, we shall devote to this subject a preliminary 



Every person is conscious of the £ict that, during his 
waking hours, his mind is continually engaged in thinking 
Were any one to ascertain that an hour, or even a few 
minutes, had elapsed, in which he had been conscious of no 
thought, he would know that, unless he had &llen asleep, ho 
must have been affected with some disease which had for the 
time paralyzed his intellectual powers- 

And yet more ; we are all conscious that it is impossible, 
without severe and long-continued effort, to fix the mind 
continuously apon any particular thought. It naturally, 
and without efibrt, passes from one idea to another, and it 
requires a determination of the will to detain it upon any ont 
Bubject No interval seems to intervene between OM 
thought and another. They succeed each other without any 
volition on our part, and frequently take a direction whicli 
we strive in vain to control. A train pf thought wjjl some- 
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times seize upon tbe mind, and we are onable to disQngago 
it. We strive to turn our attention to other objecta, and, 
ftfier repeated and strenuous efibrts, succeed but imperfectly. 
And in general it may be remarked, that he ha» attained 
to uncommon intellectual self-discipline who is able to think 
at will, and for any considerable length of time, upon auj * 
subject that he chooses. 

But, while all this ia true, it is, on the other hand, true 
that our thoughts do not follow each other at random. There 
are what may be called laws if connection, by which their 
succession is governed. Whenever an unusual idea occurs 
to us, nothing is more common than to inquire for the reason 
of its appearance at that particular time and place. We 
take it for granted that it could not have occurred to lu 
without being related to some other idea prcvionsly existing 
in tlie mind. We, therefore, refer hack to the thoughts which 
were just before present to our conaciouaness, and endeavor 
to trace some connection between them and that for whose 
origin we are inquiring. 

This fact may be abundantly illustrated by our own expe- 
rience. The following exumplea will recall other instances 
to our recollection. Mr. Hobbes relates, in his Leviathan, 
that, npon some occasion, several gentlemen were engaged 
in a conversation respecting the civil war. One of them 
abruptly inquired tbe value of a Roman ilenarms. The 
question sounded oddly, and strangely at variance with the 
subject under discussion. Mr. Hobbes rektea that, on a little 
reflection, he was led to trace the train of thought which led 
to the inquiry. The subject of conversation, the civil war', 
natumlly led the mind to the history of Charles I. The 
remembrance of the king suggested the treachery of those 
who delivered him up. The treachery in this case intro- 
duced the treachery of Judiia lacariot. The crime of Judaa 
was at once associated with the price foi which it waa com- 
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mitteJ, and lience the question what was the value of i 
Roman denarius. 

Stewiirt givpii an illuatmtibn (Hm the voyage of Captain 
King, the companion of Cook, of the power of a single 
!>ljoct to awaken a train of reflection. " While we wore at 
I dinner in this miaeraMe hut, on the banks of the river 
Awatska, the guests of a people witb whose existence we 
h;id before been scarcely acr^uainted, and at the extremity 
of the habitable globe, a solitary balf-worn pewter spoon, 
whose shape was familiar to us, attracted our attention ; 
and, on examination, we found it stamped on the back with 
the word Ijondon. I cannot pnas over this circumstance 
in silence, out of gratitude for tlie many pleasant thoughts, 
£he 'anxious hopes, and tender remembrances, it excited 
in us. Those who have experienced the eSects that long 
absence and extreme distance from their native country pro- 
duce on the mind, will readily conceive the pleasure such 
a trifling incident can give." 

A touching incident, illustrative of the same principle, ia 
related by Mrs. Jndson in her reminiscences of her lat« hus- 
band. During Dr. Judson's long captivity, in the death 
prison at Ava, his heroic wife, intending to create an agree- 
able surprbe, had taken great pains to prepare an article 
of food that might cheer his spirits by reminding him of 
home. " In this simple, homelike act, this little unpretend- 
ing effusion of a loving heart, there was something so touch- 
ing, so illustrative of what she really wns, that he bowed hia 
head upon his knees, and the tears flowed down to the chains 
about hia ankles. Presently the scene changed, and there 
came over him a vision of the past. He saw again the homo 
of his boyhood. His stern, strongly revfti'ed father, his 
j^ertle mother, bis rosy, curly-haired sister and f.-ilo young 
tioiher, were gathered for the noonday meal, and he waa 
once more among them. And so his fancy rebelled thera 
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IIdhUj, be lifted his head, an>l U the misery that sur< 
roanded him .' He moved his feet, and the rattling of tha 
heavy chnina waa as a death-knell. He thrust the care- 
fully prepared dinner into the hands of his associate, and, 
.as last as his fetters wouLi pennit, hurried to his cvo little 
shad "--Vol. i, pp. 378-9. 

It is unnecessary to illustrsts more fully the general fact 
that our ideas thus follow in succession independently of our 
will. We may remark, still further, that when thought fol- 
lows thought without any connection, we recognize it imme- 
diately as a proof of insanity. To say of another that he 
talks incoherently, is to say that he is not in his right mind- 
Without any knowledge of the laws of mental association, 
we, in this manner, intuitively distinguish a normal from an 
ftboorma] 8tat« of the intellect. Thus, in the annual report 
-of the Massachusetts General Hospital for 1853, one of the 
patients is referred to as continually talking after the fol- 
lowing manner : " I have a commission as a justice of the 
peace, and an asparagus bed. I like lightning best at a dis- 
tance. Whoever puts his name on paper in the Wiscasset 
Bank, has a mark on his forehead, and is worse off than if 
he was dining with one of the selectmen. Look out." 

It is obvious, then, that our thoughts follow each other 
in a train subjected to certain general laws, and that they 
only move at variance with these laws when the mind is in 
ar. abnormal state. 

The laws by which the train of thought is governed, or, 
as they arc called, the laws of association, are of two kinds, 
objective and subjective. The objective laws are those arising 
from the relations which our thouf^hts sustain to each other; 
■ the subjective arise from the relations which our thoughts 
sustain to the thinking subject Among the objective laws 
are numbered resemblance, contrast, contiguity, and caus« 
%aii eJTect ; am' ng the subjective are, interval >f time, fro- 
18 , ^,o.><^ie 
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qnency of repetition, coexistent emotion, and tlie nientHi 
condition of the particular individual. >C 

I. Of the objective laws of association. 

1. Resemblance. Every one knows that wlien we are 
blinking of any interesting object or event, other objects or - 
events in any respects similar to It, nnturally present them- 
iclves. If we look, for the first time, upon a river in a 
Ibrcign land, we instantly recall some river in our own ccuq- 
try which it resembles ; and we are never as well satisfied 
(S when we find a marked similarity between them. We 
sever pass over ridges of snow-clad mountains without be- 
ing reminded of the Alps. When we visit a battle-ground, 
we find rising up within us the recollection of otiier battlea 
which may have resembled it in the fierceness of the con- 
test, the number of the slain, the princi^^ies which nerved 
the different combatants, or the results which flowed from 
the action over tlie destinies of humanity. This universal 
tendency is seen in the manner in which we designat« 
remarkable events by giving to them the name of some re- 
markable event of a similar character. Thus any battle in 
wliich a small number of patriots have resisted a host 
of invaders is called a Thermopyl:« or a Marathon. A. 
distinguished general is called an Alexander or a Julius 
Caesar, a patriot is a Washington. These instances all illus- 
trate the facility with which one event suggests to ua an- 
other which resembles it. 

If however, wc examine the cases which we associate 
b_' resemblance, we shall find them to be of two kinds. 
Sometimes we associate objects by resemblance in their ex- 
ternal qualities. Thus, when we see a Vctst mountain, wfl 
think of Mont Blanc, Chiinborazo, or the Himalayas. Wa 
rompare a vast river to the Miasiasippi or the Amazon. So, 
wben distinguished men are mentioned, we are continuallf 
eoinpai'ing them together, if, in thr'r character or oircoii 
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ttanoc«, tbere b. any elements of similarity. Htnce Crom- 
well and Napolwn, Gharlee Land Louia XVI., Pitt and 
Fox, Scott and Byron, are eo commonly spoken of in con 
nectt>>n. In fact, a Urge portion of our ccnversation con* 
eistfi of comparisons of this character. 

Another mode of association belonging to the same class, 
but a source of far greater pleoanre, is that in which objecw 
and events are connected, not by resemblance in their ex- 
ternal appearances, but by their e&cts. Here the mind 
is delighted, not simply by the addition of another image in 
itself beautiful, but by the peculiar eflfect of novelty and 
unexpectedness. Thus Ossian describes the xusic of hia 
minstrel by saying, " The music of Caryl, like the memory 
of joys that are past, was pleasant yet mournful to the soul." 
Here the objects themselves, music and a recollection, are 
entirely unlike ; but, agreeing in the effect which they pro- 
duce, we derive a peculiar pleasure from associating them 
together, and we are conscious that the pleasure is greater 
from the fact that the resemblance is unexpected. Thus 
Job compares his friends to a brook in the desert, which, in 
summer, when it is most needed, is dried up, and disappoints 
the hope of those who relied upon it for succor. There is 
no simikrity here in the objects themselves. A man can- 
not resemble a brook. In one thing, however, they are 
alike : they disappoint hope. Hence the beauty of the figure. 
It is on this circumstance that the success of metaphorical 
language depends. Hence the rule of rhetoricians, that 
those metaphors are most beautiful in which the objecta 
themselves are most dissimilar, while in the efibcts which 
they produce, or the point in which they are compnred, they 
are the most alike. Hence the beauty of the passage in 
liongiims, in which he compares the Iliad of Homer to tlio 
meridian sun, and the Odyssey to the sun at his setting, 
when the magnitude is increased, but tho effulgence ia di- 
minished . ' o 
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2. Contrast. We find ourselvee frequently asflociailng 
Ideas OD the principle of contrast; that is to say, one idea 
at one time suggests to us another which resembles it ; al 
another, an idea exactly opposite to it. Thus, happiness 
frequently recalls to our mind the idea of misery, aa in the 
Terse of Young : " How sad a eight is human happiness ! " 
Beight and depth, power and weakness, greatness and little- 
ness, poverty and riches, the palace and the hovel, the cra- 
dle and the grave, are mutually suggested by each other. 
Hence in rhetoric the frequent use of antithesis. 

As I remarked respecting resemblance, that it may be 
either in external appearance or in effect, the same is true 
of contrast. We here derive pleasure from contemplating 
wmilarity of external appearance, while the effects are 
exceedingly unlike. Thus, in the beautiful passage fiMta 
Milton's Comus : 

" I have oR«n heard 
My mother Circe, with the sirens three, 
Aniidsl the flowery kirtled niuiulra. 
Culling their patent herbs and bnlefal drags. 
Who, aa they sung, would tulic the prisoned ooiil 
And lap it iq Elysium. Scylla wept 
And ohid her barbing waves inlj) attention. 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 
Tet they in pleasing slumber lulled the senM, 
And, in sweet madness, robbed it of itself ; 
But such a sacred and homefelt delight, 
Buah sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now " 

Conns, 254—262. 

8. Contiguity. This may be either of time or place. 

1. Of time. When we reflect upon any ev^nt, we natur- 
ally find our attention called to other events which occurred 
fit the same period. When we think of a distinguished man. 
we always recrill his cotemporariea. Whoever thinLs of 
Johnson without finding him surrounded, in our concc^tioa 
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by Eosivell, Goldsmith, Garrick, Burke, anH Sir Joshua 
Reynolda 1 When we think of Napoleon, we surround hiin 
with his mnrshais, and the sovereigns whose destinies he BO 
greatly changed. An event of historical importance sug- 
gests the events contiguous to it in tiraa The advent of 
our Saviour could hardly be thought of wi'hout leading ua 
to reflect upon the condition of Rome, and of the then civ- 
ilized world. Hence we learn the appropriateness of the 
rule, in the study of history, to fix defiiiilely in. cur minda 
the culminating events in each particular era, and then the 
contemporaneous occurrences will easily group themselves in 
their proper places'. 

2. Contiguity in place. When any importiint place ia 
visited or thought of, it at once suggests to ns the other places 
in its vicinity. ^Vho can think of Jerusalem, and not thiuk 
of the hills of Calvary, the mount of Olives, the garden of 
Gethsemane 1 Who can think of Waterloo without thinking 
of Brussels, and Quatrc Bras, and the localities in the neigh- 
borhood, on the possession of which the issue of the contest 
80 frequently turned f It ia on this account that we survey 
with such impassioned interest any spot from which, at an 
earlier age, have emanated influences which Lave been deeply 
felt in the history of our race. The sentiments of Johnson 
at lona find a response in the bosom of every cultivatwl 
mind. "We. were now treading that illustrious island 
which was onoe the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whenc savage clans and roving barbarians derived the ben- 
efits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind from allXocal emotions would be impossible if it 
were endeavored, and would be foolish if it were possible. 
\Whatever withdraws us from the power of the senses, what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominate 
over th« presentj advances us^ in the dignity of thinking 
beings.^ Far fi-om me and from my fi lends be .lucU frigid 
18* h ■ . A.oin^ie 
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philosophy is may conduct na indifTerent and unmoTed over 
any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." — 
Journey to the Western Islands. 

IIcDce we perceive the reason why names of places, per- 
sons, etc., frequently add so much vivacity to style. In- 
stead of an abstract and it may be disconnected idea, they 
present ua with a visible image, surrounded by a multitude 
of associate ideas. Thus, when we wish to render impresa- 
ive the idea of successful resistance to oppression, we refer 
to particular localities, as Runnymede, Kascby, Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, or Yorktown. And hence we learn that the 
study of history should always be connected with that of 
geography ; that is, we should study history with the map 
before us. We thus associate events with localities, and 
remember them more perfectly, as well as comprehend them 
more accurately. 

4. Cause and effect. I have already, when treating of 
original suggestion, referred to the fact that the observation 
of a change always leads us to ask for the cause. In the 
same manner, when we observe the manifestation of power, 
we instinctively ask for the results which have followed it. 
We associate in obedience to this universal tendency. If we 
think upon the reformation by Luther, we naturally think 
of the caujea which led to it, and strive to trace out its con- 
sequences. If we think of the landing of the Pilgrims, we 
ask ourselves what causes could have led them to forsake the 
comfcrta of a civilized home, and plant themselves, in mid- 
winter, upon a continent inhabited only by savages ; ind, 
before we have answered this inquiry, we find ourselves 
turning to the changes which tliis event has wrought upon 
the dsetinies of the world. So, wheOj for the first time, X 
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dbetsne a philosop\iical experiment, I am vhollj ansatisfied 
antil I understand the rationale of the changes which it pr»> 
Knts. I see, for instance, a taper lighted, nhen placed in 
the focoB of one ctmcave mirror, if a heated cannon-ball ia 
plaood in the other, thongh the taper is carefully protected 
&om the direct rays of tbs ball. It is a disagreeable puzzle 
until the doctrbe of the radiation of caloric is explained to 
me. As soon aa this is done, my mind ia at ease, and I 
proceed at once to explain other phenomena hj the applica- 
tion of the same principle. Now, it is obvious that, this 
connection having been thus established, either one of these 
ideas will almost infallibly suggest the other. The law of 
caloric radiation 'will soggest the effect which has been men- 
tioned, and the effect will surest to ua the law. So, hav- 
ing examined the causes which led to the first settlement of 
this country, and the consequences which have flowed from 
it, either one will bring to our mind the other, almost as a 
matter of necessity. It will readily occur that, as this is a 
permanent relation, like causes always producing like effects, 
this mode of association mnst be one of the most important 
m <tns of enlarging and retaining our knowledge. 

It will be easily perceived that these various ibrms of 
objective association intermix with and modify each other. 
Thus, the relation of cause and effect would naturally asso- 
ciate two events together; the association by resemblance 
would recall similar causes, and that by contrast, causes and 
efiects of a dissimilar character; while events connected by 
the relation of contiguity of time and place would be more 
likely to occur to us than events remote and long since 
passed away. Thus, were I thinking of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, I would naturally think of the causes which led 
to this event; resemblance would lend me to ttiink of simi- 
lar cases of colonization, and contrast would bring to my 
recollection otlier instances in which men had letl their na- 
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ti« country, for loveof adrenWe or tliirat for gold. Ab t 
traced the results, I would naturally compare those which 
resembled the enterprise of the Pilgrims with those oiigiti- 
ating in a dissimilar cause ; and, as the most contiguous in 
'ime and place. I won^i naturally turn to the states of 
South America, and contrast the causes and effects of these 
two modes of colonization together. In this manner, by the 
blending of these various forms of association, a vast range 
of thought is opened before us ; while, at the same time, it 
is always under the control of established and recognized 
laws. 

II. 0/ the subjective laws of association. 

The laws commonly comprehended under this class are, 
as I have remarked, interval of time, frequency of repetiti<xt, 
coexistent emotion, and the mental state o^ the particular 
individual. ^ -, , ^ -, 

1. Interval of time. ' i . ■ -'■ 

Every one knows that if two ideas are associated together 
from any cause whatever, the one readily recalls the other, 
if only a short interval of time have elapsed. But, if both 
of the ideas have been for a long time absent from our 
recollection, the association becomes indistinct, and the sug- 
gestion occurs less readily. To the truth of this remark 
every one's experience bears testimony. The events of a 
journey, by the relations of contiguity of time and place, 
readily suggest each other in regular succession, immedi- 
ately after our return. But, if we enter upon our usual 
avocations, and have no occasion, either by writing or con- 
versation, to recal' the scenes which we witnessed, all but 
the most prominent events fade from our recollection. Wa 
forget moat of the localities, and those which we remem- 
ber cease to suggest the events connected with them. All 
becomes blended together in one confused remembrance ; we 
ibrget both when and whore we saw pirticular persons Of 
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diingB, auil nothing kviaids to ns but a recollect! a of tha 
moat important events, and a general impression made by 
the fiicts, which are themselreB fast sinking into oblivim. 
Tbe same truth is illustrated bjr the reading of a book, and 
in a thousand other instances. 

2. Repetition. J 

It is obvious that an association which Las been frequently 
rdcalled presents itself to us much more readily than anoth 
er which haa only once or twice, and at long intervals, passed 
through the mind. By every successive act of repetition, 
the oonnecting link between the two ideas is strengthened, 
until, at length, the association between the two becomea 
indissoluble. Hence it is that the belief of childhood are 
with so great difficulty eradicated, and that, even after the 
belief has passed away, the association still remains. Ttius, 
many persons who in youth have been taught the belief in 
goblins, and night at^r night have hstened to the recital of 
ghost stories and spectral appearances, although now per- 
' fectly convinced of the groundlessness of their former belief, 
sever pass by a grave-yard, in darkness, without a tremor. 
They have so firmly associated a grave-yard with ghosts, 
that, in spite of the most deliberate conviction, the one idea 
recalls the other with its former unpleasant emotions. 

The value of this power of rendering associations perma- 
nent by repetition is seen in tbe acquisition of practical skill. 
He who haa been in the habit of performing tbe most com- 
plicated operations never finds himself at a loss ; each step 
in the process instantly suggesting that which is immediately 
to succeed it, and each successive emergency calling to mind 
the means by which it baa been previously encountered. 
Hence, we see the difference between theory and practice, 
and the peculiar advantages of each. He who b only ac- 
quainted with the theory is obliged tc pursue a course of 
reasoning in order to arrive at a result; while, to a practical 
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loan, U. ) reenlt ia ingguted hj the principle of reiterated 
association. A man may have studied thoroughly tlie theory 
of navigatioa, and may understand the laws by which a vessel 
is governed in moving through the water, both in fair weather 
and foul. But let him be called on to reduce his knowledge 
to practice in any trying emergency, and he will be obliged 
to compare and reason, and form a judgment from various 
conflicting elements, bo that he will probably not arrive at a 
result until the time of action ia past. lie, however, who has 
been long in the practice of navigation, who has witnessed 
storms in all their variety, and baa frequently been called 
upon to employ the means necessary to escape their violence, 
fiads that at the critical moment the course proper to be 
pursued suggests itself spontaneously. He will, therefore, 
have taken all the measures necessary for safety, before the 
theoretical navigator has determined what they are. The 
extent to which practical skill may be carried, without any 
knowledge of principles, is often remarkable. A very intel- 
ligent captain of a steamer once told me tliat he had, for 
seroral years, employed an engineer, in whom he reposed 
entire confidence, and whom he bad found, on every occa- 
sion, perfectly competent to the discharge of his duties. It 
happened that on one occasion the engineer made some 
remark which led him to ask the question, what makes an' 
engine go. The man replied, at once, that be never knew, 
and he never could understand it, although he knew the 
several parts perfectly, and could, by the sound of the ma- 
chinery, tell in an instant the nature and place of any UTeg- 
ularity, and the manner in which it should be rectified. 

By Uicse remarks, however, I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that I consider practical skill preferable to theoretical 
knowledge. Were events always to follow each other in 
the same succession, and always to require the same mode o( 
treatment, practice would seem nearly a^ that was ttece»- 
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My L education. But Uie reverse is the fact Caeea an 
continually occurring which can only be ^irovided for by a 
knowledge of generaJ laws ; and here, if we have no guide 
bni practical skill, we must be inevitably disooncerted. 
When a new emergency arises, nothing but genera! lawa 
will enable us either to understand or to provide fcr it 
The perfection of education requires that both of these ele- 
ments be combined, — that is, ttiat we learn the lawa by 
which changes are governed, and acquire so thorough a 
knowledge of the modes of their application, and, by repeated 
practice, associate so strongly the steps of the process ne 
perform, that, while we act with the promptitude of the 
practised artkan, we may comprehend the reasons of our 
action, and be able, on the instant, to form a correct judg- 
ment under the pressure of an untried emergency. ThuB 
the affiiirs of a government, under ordinary circumstanoeB, 
may be sufficiently well conducted by a mere official, guided 
Bolely by precedent, provided he be familiar with the rou- 
tine of daily administration. But when new combinations 
arise, and events transpire, for which official rules furnish 
. no direction, there is demanded, besides a knowledge of the 
forms of proceeding, a comprehensive acquaintance with 
general principles, which shall unfold the true relations of 
things, under what conditions soever they may present them- 
selves. Thus says Mr. 'Batiik, in his speech <.n American 
taxation : " It may truly be said that men too much con- 
versant with office are rarely minds of remarkable enlarge- 
ment. Their habits of office are apt to give them a turn to 
think the substance of business not to be more important 
than the forms in which it is conducted. These forms are 
adapted to ordinary occasions, and therefore persons who 
are nurtured in office do admirably well so long as things 
go on in their common order ; but when the high roads ara 
broken up, and the waters ar« out,— ffhea a new^^anjl 
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tronbleil scene is opened, and the iile affords no prnced^l^ 
— then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, nnd a &i 
more extensive comprehension of things, is re<{uisitd than 
ever office gave, or than ever office can give." v 

It Im frequently been observed that military comniandeia 
have generally auccoeded remarkably well in the adminis- 
tratijn of civil afFLtira. As examples of this, the founders 
of dynasties may be referred to ; or, if particular instances 
need be given, we may mention the names of Frederick the 
Great, Washington, Napoleon, Wellington, General Jack- 
Bon, and a multitude of others. The reason of this may be 
found in the remark made above, that the perfection of edu- 
cation consists in tlie combination of theoretical knowledge 
with practical skill. The iuties of a military commander 
give him this education. He in obliged to form for himself 
the plans which must be carried out upon hia own responsi- 
bility. Hence, he must study them thoroughly for himself, 
understand their bearings, and take no step which he has 
rot decided upon after the moat mature reflection. He 
must then execute hia decisions himself, and thus the rela- 
tion of theory and practice, of the conception and the execu- 
tion of it, must be constantly present to his rcBoction. The 
advantiige which this habit of mind must confer, over that 
of theorists who never practise and practical men who never 
reason, must be apparent. India has been called the cradle 
of great men, and for tliia same reason. In the immense 
empire of Great Britain in the East, the government of bo 
niiiny provinces must create a vast number of situations in 
which almost the sole authority muat reside in the chiet 
administrative officer of the district. He must learn to 
decide for himaelf, and decide wisely, and alao provide the 
means for carrying his decisions into effect. In such a 
tichool as this, talent is rapidly developed, and thus not 
oulicquently a man of tMrty-five attains the cloaraeas of 
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■Diod. fertilitj of resources, and promptoess oi action, oS & 
man, under oidinarj circumstaDcea, of fifty. 

^. Coexistent emoiMn ia the thini law of subjective 
issociotioa. 

By the Uw of ooexisteat emotion, it is oieant that when- 
ever an eT«nt awakens in ua strong emotion, it becomes 
deep]/ fixed in the niemor/, and is more readily asaociated 
Kith any oUier event to which it b related. 

Of the existence of such a law in our mental constitution 
our own experience will furnish us with innumerable exam- 
ples. The events of several days will frequently pass away, 
without leaving more than a dim and shadowy trace of their 
occurrence. But if on any particular day a fact has been 
communicated to us by which we were strongly excited, as 
the death of a friend, the unexpected arrival of a relative, 
or aa event of great importance to our country, that day 
will long Bttutd out vividly befi>re us. The place where and 
the time when we first received the intellig«ice &re iudia- 
Bolubly associated with the event itself, and the fact, with 
all its attendant circumstances, is engraven on the mind for- 
ever. So, in travelling over a country for the first time, iu 
ordinary features, awakening no emotion, are soon forgotten ; 
but if we chance to pass by a celebrated river, an overhang- 
ing precipice, a magnificent waterfall, or any other object 
that aw^ens the emotion of novelty, beauty, or sublimity, 
we find it indelibly fixed in our recollection, with all its at- 
tendant circumstances ; and it is ever at^rwards ready to be 
associated with similar scenes which we witness ourselves, or 
which are described to us by others. The power of emotion 
is here two-fold ; — in the first place, it rivets the event on 
the memory, and, in the second, it recalls it whenever, on » 
■ubsoquent occasion, the same emotion is awakened. 

It is on this principle that felicity of style, splendor of 
imagery and power of description, become import&nt^ajda in 
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all oar efforts to conrince men hj argamei t Witen mt 
desire to change the opinions of men, it is necessary that oui 
reasonings be retained in tboir lecoDectijn, and frequently 
dwelt upon in reflection. When an argument is associated 
with emotion it is more easily retained ; and nhen the emo 
tion is pleasant it is more readily recalled, and mora 
earneetly considered. Under these circumstances it will 
produce a more distinct impression on the judgment, aiid 
the judgment itself is associated with agreeable emotions. 
Every one will remember, after hearing a discourse, that 
different passages present themselves to his recollection with 
different degrees of distinctness; and he always finds that 
those which aflfected him most strongly during delivery are 
those which fix themselves, afterwards, most firmly on his 
memory. Of the thousands who have read Burke's speech 
on the nabob of Arcot's debts, probably very few have any 
distinct conception of the argument, while all remember his 
magnificent description of the descent of Ilyder Ali upon 
the Camatic, commencing, "When, at length Hy<Ier Ali 
found," etc. The hats and the reasonings may have l<mg 
Bince passed away, but we remember the scene of devnst^ 
tion wbioh the orator describes, and, whether justly or 
unjustly, hold in abhorrence the men whom be stigmatizes 
M9 the authors of the calamity. 

4. Peculiarities of mental character. Some of these 
ftrc permanent, and some accidental. 

lien differ very greatly in mental oonstitution. In soiia 
the reasoning element predominates, in others the imagin- 
ative, and in others the practical. These intellectual biaael 
roust modify very nraterially the train of thought. Ijet, 
for instance, a poet and a philosopher, on a clear night, 
go out to survey the vault of heaven, studded with in- 
numerable stars. The trains of thought which will arise in 
the minds of the two men will be exceedingly unlike, 
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The one would a,^soeiate all that he saw with varJoua ideaa 
9f moral sublimity with which ho 13 familiar, anil would por- 
bupa express his emotions in a hymn of praise, or an oile to a 
planet. The astronomer would think of the distances, mag- 
nitudes and revolutions, of the heavenly bodies, and would 
find himself striving to solve some problem which their pres- 
ent position suggested. A devout man, on the other hand, 
would probably give utterance to his emotions in the words 
of David : " When I ooosider the heavens the work of thy 
titigers, the moon and the stara which thou hast ordained, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him'!" To a mind like that of 
Newton the fall of an apple might give rise to a train of 
thought which would lead to the most magnificent dis- 
coveries ; to a boy it might suggest no other idea than the 
desire of eating it ; while to the botanist it would recall tha 
class and order of plunts to which the tree belonged. Agas- 
sir and Coleridge would be very differently affected by a view 
from the vale of Charanuni. On the other hand, in an un- 
cultivated mind, none of these trains of thought would h» 
awakened. Thus, the poet, describing a mind of this order, 
tells us, 

I " A oawilip, b; the riTer'e brim, \ 
A jeUow cowslip was to biiu ; 1 
And it was uothiug more.- 

Besides these intellectual differences, there are permanent 

varieties of character depending on the tone of mind of the 
individual. Some men are always cheerful, the present and 
the future being always tinged with the roseate hue of hope. 
Every change seems to them indicative of prosperity, Such 
is, more commonly, the character of youth. To others the 
present, but more especially the future, seems clothed with 
gloom ; and the prospect of change awakens no other emo- 
tiou tbau apprebensiveness. Such is the character of tht 
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DVilaitcbol; man, and such is apt to be the temlencj of ag». 
MiltoQ, in his L' Allegro and II Penseroso, has, with strik 
ing beautj, illustrated these two forms of character. 

These are permanent varieties ; but there are accidental 
varieties, depending on the circumstances of the individual 
The mind, deeply affected bj any train of reflection, will 
pursue it for some time, though at variance with its 
natural bias. Thus, an astronomer, fresh from the reading 
of Milton, might look upon the heavens for a time with the 
emotions of a poet ; and a poet, rising from the study of 
the Principia, might look upon them with the ^e of an as- 
tronomer. And then, again, our tone of mind frequently 
varies from its accustomed bias. A cheerful man is some- 
times sad, and a melancholy man ia sometimes mirthful. 
Images exquisitely ludicrous occasionally flitted across the 
gloom which habitually shrouded the mind of Cowper. We 
all know how different are the trains of thought which press 
upon him who walks abroad for the first time after the 
death of a friend, and him who, afler confinement by sick- 
ness, rejoices in the freshness of invigorated health. — L. 

These subjective laws again modify each other. Thus, 
for instance, lapse of time is modified by coexistent emotion ; 
that is to say, an event which has strongly interested us will 
much more readily be associated with surrounding circum- 
stances, even after a long interval, than an event wliiuh 
awakened no emotion, though of more recent occurrence. 
Or, again, the objective and subjective laws may modify 
each 3ther. Thus, we know that we associate ideas in 
obedience to the laws of resemblance or contrast, but whether 
we shall associate by the one, or the other, may depend 
upon the permanent or accidental tone of mmd of the indi- 
vidual. Thus, if a cheerful scene be presented te a happy 
. man, he associates by resemblance, a melancholy man by 
xnttast. The loveliness of spring to a monmer snggeati 
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K)ly imsgt.-s «r disappointed \ope and speed; diesolutiOD 
To tne cheerful mao even the gloom of Tinter awakens tht 
anticipations of returning spring, and lie thinks onlj of the 
oontraet wbioh, in a few months, will renew the whole face 
of nature. 

It is, m this manner, bj the combination of these several 
laws, that the train of thought is directed. As these vari- 
ous causes operate with unequal power at different times, 
and are modified by each other, and by the present circum- 
Btancra of each individual, there arises an infinite variety in 
the modes of mental association. Hence we should consider 
it almost miraculous if two men should be affected in exactly 
the same manner in precisely the same circnmstanceB, so that 
they should give utterance to their sentiments in the same 
language. Yet, while all this diversity is known to exist, i 
we are conscious that it is still governed by laws ; for we 
recognize in an instant an abnormal or incoherent associa- 
tion, and attribute it at once either to idiocy or insanity. So 
delicate are our mental instincts, that be who knows nothing 
of the laws of association is intuitively aware when they 
a.re violated. 

It is on the perfection of this delicate instinct, which spon- 
taneoosly recc^zes all the laws of association, that the 
power of the dramatist essentially depends. He forms con- 
ceptions of a variety of characters, and places them in cir- 
cumstances designed to call forth the intensest emotion. 
Sat these circumstances will affect each individual according 
to his peculiar idiosyncrasy. The dramatic poet has the 
power of throwing himself into each character, and of feeling 
instinctively the emotions to which such a human being, 
under such circumstances, would give utterance. This ia 
xe of the rarest gifts with which genius is ever endowed, 
[t is to this power that Shakspeare owes his preeminence.. 
Considered simply as a poet, there are other men of geniui 
19* n ■ . .A.oi><^ie 
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with vbom he ma; come into compu-ison ; but in drotnstM 
exhibition of character he stands, by confession, vith'tat « 
rival. 



It may seem, from what I have said, that aesociatloE 
evinces a power beyond our control, and that lience we are 

not rceponsibte for our trains of thouglit, or the conse- 
quences to which they lead. Thia inference, it is almost ub- 
necessary to add, is unwarranted. By association ideas are 
Buri;gGsted, but it still depends on our own volition to deter- 
mine whether the suggestion shall be heeded. A thought 
is presented by the law of association ; we may accept or 
reject JL Two diaaimilar thoughts are an^ested, and wa 
may select either of them at our option. When a particu- 
lar association is followed repeatedly, we form the habit of 
thinking in that particular train ; but the formation of that 
habit depended, at each succesaive 8t«p, upon our own will. 
It is, then, evident that the formation of our characters, 
whether intellectual or moral, is dependent on ourselves. 
Hence it is that circumstances are said to form men ; that is, 
tlie conditions in which we are placed accustom ua to cer- 
tain modes of thinking, which, becoming habitual, render 
our character fixed and determinate. / Hence, also, we see 
how much character depends upon energy of will, by which 
the development of our own powers ceases to be the result 
of aflcident, and follows in the line marked out for it by 
reasonable and predetermined choiceJ 

It has been truly remarked, that our asso.'^iations are fre- 
quently the cause of great errors in judgment. When wa 
tepeatediy associate two ideas Utgether, wo aro prone, with- 
out examination, to consider the connection by its naturs 
. indiiisolnble. Thus, in youth, having observed many good 
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Bwi mi'mbers of our own religious stot, we associate the 
idfn of goodness with tbut sect, and, going further, consider 
piety excluaivel/ confined within its limits. Having, agaio, 
experienced innumerable benefits arbing from a republioin 
government, we oot only associate the idea of freedom an>) 
intelligence with our own institutions, but suppose that 
these advantages can he enjoyed under no other condition) 
«f humanity . A maltitudo of cases of a similar kind will 
readily suggest themselves. These errors axe maniftstly 
to be removed by a larger knowledge of the world, and a 
more careful and frequent examination of the reasons of 
our opinions. This subject is treated with great beauty 
and sound discrimination in Stewart's chapter on Associa- 
tion. 
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BBCnOS n. — THE NATURE OF HBHORT. 

Memory is that lenity by which we retain and recall 
our knowledge of the past. I saw a tree , yesterday, I 
know now that I saw it then tind there. I have a concep- 
tion of a tree, with a certain knowledge that I saw the treo 
which corresponds to this conception, at some previous time 
Ilow I know this I cannot tell, but my consciouanesa roveala 
it to me as positive and reliable knowledge. 

I have, in the above definition, ascribed but two func- 
tions to memory,— the power by which we retain, and that 
by which we recall, our knowledge of the past. The distinc- 
tion between these powers is easily observed, for they ara 
not always bestowed in equal degrees. Some men retiip 
dieir knowledge more perfectly than they recall it Otbert 
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hare their kDowledge always at coniniaad, and nuLe erea 
nnall acquisitions eminently available. 

Stewart di'^ides the first of these functions into soscepU- 
bility and retentiveness. A foundation for this distinction 
evidently exists. Some men acquire with great rapidity, 
liut they very soon forget whatever tbey have learned. 
Otters acquire with difficnlty, but retain tenadonsly tlM 
knowledge which they have once made their own. Others, 
igain, as I have just remarked, have a remarkable command 
of their knowledge on all occasionB. It mast be evident 
that memory is perfect in the degree in wbich it ia endowed 
with all these attributes. Men o( the highest order of in- 
tellect are oflen preeminently gifted in all these respects. 
It will be sufficient to mention the names of Leibnitz, 
Milton, J<Ad3od, Scott, Napoleon, Cuvier, Goethe, Sir W. 
Hamilton, in order to confirm the truth of this remark. 
Such men acqnire with incredible facility, rarely forget any- 
ttung which they have learned, and, at will, with remarkable 
accuracy, concentrate all their knowledge upon tbe point 
which they are at the montent discnasiag. 

The knowledge which we obtain by memory may prop- 
erly be called, in tbe words of Sir W. ilamillon, represen- 
tative and mediate, in distinction from presentative aad 
immediate knowledge. When I see a tree, I am cooscioue 
of an immediate knowledge, the object being presented 
~ directly before my mind. When I remember a tree, there 
ia no external object presented. The tree is represented by 
the act of the mind itself. I know the tree through tb« 
meilium of this representation. The immediate object of 
my thought is this cooce) tion of the thing, while, by a power 
inherent in my intellect, I connect this image with the ideit 
nf past reality. That this is true, is evident from the fiict 
that the mental state is precisely the same, whether tl» 
ibject at present is or is not existing. I remember a houai 
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whJcli I nw a jear ftgo. The image of it is distioitl; be- 
fore my mind. I am told that the house has been bunted 
down, and that nothing remains where it Stood but a heap 
of smcilderiiig ruins. This does not at all affect tbe image 
I have in my mind. The only difference in the two casei 
ia, that before I contemplated it as the repreaentalion of 
something existing, now only of something that did exist 

Concerning this faculty, as thus defined, several important 
facts may be observed. 

1. I hare before remarked, whe^byoting of the percep- 
tive Acuities, that our kaq^|]ge derived from this source 
is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple knowledge ia 
merely a state of mind, a consciousness of a peculiar impres- 
sion made upon our sensitive organism, without giving us an 
intimation of anything external; a mere affection of the 
me, without any relation to the no( me. The other kind 
of knowledge is complex ; that is, togettier with this action 
of tbe me, there is communicated to us a knowledge of the 
Ttot me, in some of its modifications. In this latter case, 
we form a notion of the not me as something numerically 
distinct from the me. 

Whenever our knowledge is of the latter character, our 
recollection of it is always attended by a conception, and 
this conception forms a part of the act of memory. Sir 
W. Hamilton, on this account, happily describes memory as 
a reoollectivo imagination. We have before us an image of 
the object remembered, and are conscious that it represents 
some past existence. Thus, when we remember a visible 
object, we form for ourselves a dist'nct conception of its ap- 
pearance. We never consider an act of memory complete 
ontil this conception is created Thnu, if I am asked 
whether I remember a village *hich I passed through 
some years since, if I can rer^ll the conceptioa of the 
Waiity, I answer in the affirmative ■ if J only know ihal' 
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from the route which I took I must have passed tbrongh it, 
but have no conception of its appearance, I answer in the 
negative. If, however, eifter an interval, I am able to recuU 
it as I perceived it, I reply that now I recollect it. 

With respect to simple knowledge, or that which is 
limited to sensations, the case is different. We here form 
DO conception, and the act of memory is imperfect I re- 
member, for instance, the visible appearance of a peaob, ils 
color, magnitude, form, etc., and I represent it to myself 
in thought. I have, however, no such recollection either of 
the smell or taste of the peach. .1 form no representatioa 
of these qualities, nor, so far as I kn^w, am I able to do it 
My recollection amounts to do more than this : I knov 
that I have, at various times, both smelled and tasted of 
peaches, and that I should instantly recognize these qualities 
ft ere they present ; but I can do no more. An exception 
to this remark ia, however, to be made in the case of hearing. 
Htre, though the knowledge is simple, thu,t is, merely ao 
affection of our sensitive organism, it is, however, capable 
. of forming a conception. Hence, our recollection of it is 
remarkably perfect. After once hearing a tune, we ctui, 
if skilled in music, recall it with perfect accuracy, and can 
do it in perfect silence, merely forming a conception of the 
Bounds by the memory. 

2. A complete act of the memory is alirays attended by 
■ ielief He who remembers, is conscious of an original cow- 
yiction that the conception which he forms is the ti'ue repre - 
uentatifo of some preexisting knowledge. He knows it to 
lie, as has been said, a recollective imagination. Hon wo 
ki;3w this, how we are able to diatinguish a simple imagina- 
tion from a recollective imagination, we are unable to ex- 
plain. (Consciousness reveals to us the diffeience, and we can 
discover nothing beyond the simple fact. It has been gaid 
that we learn to rely upon the testimony of memory by ei 
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fnit^ioe. This, h iwover, muat be incorrect, for we evidently 
nsij upon it anterior to experience. And, besides, the very 
ezperienoe on which we are here said to depend, presupposea 
the validity of the testimony of memory. Unless I rely oa 
memory to give me a knowledge of the past, I can gain no 
experienoe respecting the character of memory itself. 

I &m, however, aware that there are frequent cases ia 
which, while we have a clear conception of an act, our recol- 
lection is imperfect, so that wc doubt whether the state of 
mind be merely a conception or a recollection. Thus, I 
intended several days since to write a letter, and fonned a 
purpose to write it at a particular time. The question now 
occurs to me, did I write it or not J When I tliink of the 
act, is my mental state that of recollection, or only of oon- 
ception; in other words, did I actually do it, or did I only 
resolve to do it ? Here our consciousness enables us to 
distinguish between certainty and doubt, though it does not 
enable as to resolve the doubt. So far, however, as I have 
observed, it is generally the fact that when we doubt tho 
doubt i? entitled to precedence, and we find on inquiry that 
.the thing was not done. When, on the other hand, the 
^timony of consciousness to our recollection is perfect, we 
Itly upon it with as much ceilainty as on the present evi- 
d^ue of our senses. I am as sure that I saw a certain tree 
yelterday, as I was sure yesterday that I was then seeing 
it. \It is upon this attribute of memory that all our belief 
of tl^ existence of the past and the distant depends. We 
I'cpodQ the same confidence in the memory of competent 
witne^o as in our own. I just as fully and perfectly be- 
lieve in the existence of Constantinople as of Londjn, though 
the one \ have seen and the other I have not seen. Ou 
this belief-in the veracity of memory, all the evidence of 
testimony depends ; and hence, with entire confidence in iti 
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validity, we proceed to decide qaestimB iUTolTiDg property 
repatation, and life itself. 

It ia proper here to remark, tbat thk eapadoasKaa, hf 
which vre determine a representatitm in our mindB to be a 
rccollectiw and not an imagination, is liable to be greatl/ 
impaired. He who forma tlte habit of deliberate lying, or 
of affirming that his conceptiona are recollectiiMts, willgrad- 
vaiXy lose the power of distingui^iag the one frmu the other. 
Sjr passing from truth to falaehood and fr(»n falsehood to 
truth, without moral consciousnesB, the line which separates 
them from each other becomes more and more indiatinct, 
until it is at last obliterated. I have known men who 
would utter the most absurd falsehoods, without seeming to 
be conscious either that they were lying or that their hear- 
en knew them to be liars. A more juat retribution for 
the abuse of our moral faculties cannot be conceived. 

Another peculiarity connected with this part of our Bob- 
ject deserves to be remarked. We are sometimes led into 
innocent mistakes concerning our recollection. If we hear 
&n event frequently related, until every minute incident is 
engraven on our recollection, we may, after a considerable 
period has elapsed, seem to ourselves to have witnessed it 
I think it is Burke who says, " Never let a man repeat :o 
you a lie. If he tell you a story every day which you krow 
to be false, at the end of- a year you will believe it t* bo 
true." A distinguished justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts once related to me a case vhtL'h 
jiertinently illustrates this remark. He was once trying a 
cause relating to a will, and a lady testified most datinclly 
to some occurrences which she had witnessed when she was 
a child. Her evidence was distinct and minute as to all 
the circumstances of person, time, and place. She was a 
person of mature age, of a character above suspicion, and 
incapable of testifying to what she did not believe to )m 
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true. It uowever appeared, in the course »f the trial, from 
iaconteatable documentary evidence, that the events hod 
transpired several years before she was bom. When a giij 
dhe had heard the occurrence so fretjuently related, with 
gi'eat particukrity, that in mature years it presented itself 
t) her as a matter of persooal knowledge rather than of 
recollection of the narrative of others. 

Lastly ; the act of memory involves two subordinate be- 
liefa First, it presupposes a belief in the past existence of 
the object recollected; and, secondly, in the past and present 
existence of the subject recollecting. From both of these 
we derive the idea of duration, for were there no duration, 
there conld be no past existence ; that is, the idea of dura- 
tion logically precedes the idea of memory. From thu 
second of these beliefs we derive the idea of personal 
identity. The belief that we, who are now existing, cog- 
nized an object at any previous point in duration, suj^posea 
both the cognitions to appertain to the same subject; that is, 
that the ego in both these cognitions is one and the same. 

3. The power of recollection in different individuals 
. differs greatly, both in degree and in kind. 

Some men are so remarkably gifted in this respect, that 
without apparent effort they seem to remember whatever they 
have read, and every person whom they have even casually 
Been. Others, though possessing many eminent qualitiea 
of intellect, find difSculty in recollecting the persons and 
things which daily surround them. Cyrus is reported to 
have been able to call by name every soldier in his army, 
Kcd Themistoclos to have known individually every citizen 
of Athens. I have been told that General Washington 
never found it necessary to be twice introduced to the same 
porson. Boswell records of Dr. Johnson, that once, when 
ijding in a stage-coach, he repeated with verbal accuracy 
B Dumber of the Rambler, some ten or twelve years tftei 
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its publication ; at the same time stating tliat ho W1 not 
seeD it since he corrected the originai proof sheets. In bia 
life of Rowe he criticizes the poet's works with a very accu- 
rate conception of their merits, fretjuently quoting whole pas- 
sages as though he were transcribing them from the printed 
page. When he bad finished it, he said to a friend, " I 
(bink this is pretty well done, considering that I have- not 
rend a play of Bowe'a for thirty years." On the contrary, 
Montaigne, though a man of original genius, and one of the 
marked men of his age, was always complaining of the bad- 
ness of his memory. " I am forced," says he, " to call my 
Bervants^ by the names of their employments, or of the eoun- 
tries where they were bom, for I can hardly remember their 
proper names, and if I should live long, I question whether 
I sbouhl remember my own name." In this case there seems 
to be some peculiar idiosyncrasy; for while he forgot so 
readily the individual, he was able t« remember the class to 
wbicb he belonged. 

Difierences of memory exist not only in degree, but in 
kind. 

I have already observed that some men are more remark- 
able for susceptibility, others for retentiveneas, and others 
for readiness of memory. Every one who has observed the 
minds of young persons, must have seen frequent illustra- 
tions of the truth of this remark. But these difibrences do 
not terminate here. There exist what may not inappropri- 
ately be termed objective differencoa of memory ; that is, thii 
power seems in different individuals to manifest an affinity 
foi difierent classes of objects. Some men remember num- 
bers and dates with remarkable accuracy, and easily rebun 
not only figures, but even long and complicated algebraM 
fornmlBe. Other men remember permanently and without 
eiFort, localities, the faces of persons, and every form of 
external nature. Some have great facility in recollecting 
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wor^ and their relations to each other; and hence at an 
early age manifest a fondnesa for the study of language and 
ihe purauits of philology. Others again, who are po3- 
aeaaed of none of these powers in a remarkable degree, 
acquire principles and general laws without effort, and will 
frequently rememher the law, while they forget the fiujts by 
which it b established. It is said that the late Dr. UaLl 
was first led to the investigations which terminated in hia 
system of phrenology, by observing that some boys possessed 
peculiar skill in finding their way out of a forest, while 
others, under the same circumstances, would be completely 
bewildered. He remarked, that those of the first class weni 
marked with a protuberance in the forehead just above the 
eye. He also observed that those who displayed a remark- 
able aptitude for languages were formed with a depression 
of the roof of the orbit of the eye, which gave to the eye 
the appearance of unusual fulness. Generalizing these ob- 
servations, he was led to conclude that every modification 
of mental character was accompanied by some corresponding 
peculiarity in the form of the brain. Whether there lie tha 
connection between the mental and physical organization 
which phrenologists assert, I will not determine ; but that they 
have aided us in remarking with greater exactness many 
peculiarities of mental constitution, may, I think, be fairly 
admitted. 

That these differences may be accounted for, in some 
degree, by education, I have no doubt. In the moat re- 
markable instances, however, they seem to depend chiefly 
on natural endowment. I have known several persons who 
have been gifted with some of these forma of recollection in 
a very uncommon degree, and they have uniformly told m« 
that the things which they remembered ccst them no more 
jKiins than those which they forgot. All the account 
w hioL they coul 1 give of the matter was, that some classea 
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of facto, without an; special effort, remained pcnnanentlj 
fixed in their recollection, while others were b8 readily for 
gotten by them aa by other men. A highly-esteemed cler- 
gyman of Massacbusetta, lately deceased, who could tell the 
year of the graduation of every alumnus of his university, 
and the minutest incidents relating to every ordiaation in 
his vicinity For the laat half-century, assured me that it ooat 
him no labor, but that it was, so &r as he knew, a mental 
[leculiarity. 

The large development of any particular form of metiiory 
is not, of necessity, acoompaniod by any other remarkabls 
intellectual endowmento. Instances have frequently been 
noticed of men, with prodigious powers of recollection, 
whose abilities in other respecto were even below ni&ii- 
ocrity. Very remarkable memory has even been observed 
in persona of so infirm an understanding that they did 
not even comprehend what they accurately repeated. In this 
case, probably, the power was mere susceptibility of memory; 
that is, the power of acquiring on the InstoDt, without tho 
i^ility of permanent recollection. A very remarkable ease 
of this one-sided power is mentioned in the life of the late 
Mr. Boscoe, of Liverpool. A young Welsh fisherman, of 
about the age of eighteen, was found to have made most re- 
markable progress in the study of languages. He was not 
only familiar with Latin and Greek, but also with Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other oriental dialects. Some benevolent gen- 
demen, in that city, provided means for giving him every 
literary advantage, in the hope that his vast acquisitions 
might be made useful to society, and also that he might un- 
fold the processes by which bis singular attainments had 
been made. The attempt was, however, ansuocessful. Hfl 
(cemed not to be peculiarly capable of education, but, witl 
the exception of this peculiar gift, his mind partook eutirelj 
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af the character of the class with nhich be had been asao 
eiatcd. 

4. The character of memory changes materially with 
age. 

Memory is one of our faculties which a developed at a 
Tcry early age, specially in the characteristics of snsoepti- 
bility and retentiveness. Of this any one Trill be convinced 
who will observe the prodigious number of particulars which 
a human being acquires almost in in&ncy. A child of four 
or five years old has already learned the names and uses 
of the ordinary objects which he sees around hira ; and has 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of hia native langn^e. A 
boy, before he goes to school, is better acquainted with hia 
mother tongue, than he will be with Latin and Greek after 
t*D or twelve years of study. Nor is this all. ChiWren 
educated in a family in which several languages are spoken, 
learn them all with equal facility. 

As might, however, be expected, this faculty,, which first 
comoa to maturity, is also the first to decline. The first intel- 
lectual indication of advancing years is a conscious failure in 
the powei of recollection. When the memory becomes im- 
paired trom this cause, we do not forget so much the 
knowledge acquired in youth, as that acquired at a later 
period. Hence, old men recite the deeds of their youth, 
not those of maturer years. Horace describes an old man 
BS laudator temporis acti. • The heroes of our revolution 
are never so well pleased as when relating the events of that 
illustrious struggle, and the reminiscences which they have 
to-eaaured up of the career of TVashington. The reason 
for this ia two-fold. An event which transpires in youth 
awakens in us a deeper coexistent emotion than in age ; and, 
secondly, the social character of youth leads us frequerlb 
to relate the incidents which please us, and hence every in 
terosting event becomes more deeply engraved on the men 
20* " ■ ■■A.o(><^ic 
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ory. To an old man, the i^ter period of htB life resemblefi ■ 

di'cam ; the period of yoatli and early niauhood alone Beums 
like roality. 

Aa old men are naturally inclined to recite the events of 
tlieir youth, so this very recital is moat pleaaing to the 
y»ung. A child wearies hia parents with the request tliut 
they will tell him what they saw and did when they were 
young. We are all eonscioua of the eagerness with which 
we listen to the relation, by eye-witnesaea, of occurrences 
vhich tranapired sixty or seventy years since. The fimil 
cause of this arrangement is aa obvious as it is beautiful. 
These corresponding diapoaitiona were conferred upon ua for 
the sake of binding together the young and the old by the 
tie of mutual sympathy. The tedium and in&rmity of age 
is beguiled and alleviated by the society of youth ; and the 
young are taught those lessons of experience, which they 
would seek for in vain from those who, like themselves, are 
just commencing the warfare of li^__ r^f/^-^-^ Si^ 

From these facta, we learn the intwe correctly to appre- 
ciate the importance of a diligent ancf^jpell-spent youth. If ■ 
the spring-time of life ia consumed in frivolity "and sin, the 
mind, in the winter of age, must aink into decrepitude ; and 
nothing will present ifself to the memory, but the reeolleo- 
tion of deeds which tinge the cheek with shame, and goad 
the conscience with remorse. If, on the other hand, the 
memory is stored in youth with valuable knowledge, and the 
fiwulties are disciplined by strenuous exertion, we sow the 
eoeds of a green old age ; that condition in which, without 
the vigor and elasticity of youth, there exist the accumu- 
lated knowledge of a laborious life, and the calm, ripe wia- 
dom of a hirge expeiicnce. If to these he added the con- 
Bcioiisnoas of purity of motive, and the beautiful simplicity 
which results from a virtuous life, old age becomes one of 
llie raoit favored periods of our present state. It "nay then 
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ba worth ■wlile for the young to remember, that whik dili- 
gence and mcDtal discipline affi)rd the only reasonable hops 
for success in manhood, they present the only security 
against the evils of an imbecile, unhappy, and neglected old 
age. 

. It is to be remarked, further, that the memory of youth 
dilTeni in kind, as vrell as in degree, from that of muturer 
lifo. In youth, as might be expected, we remember fiicts ; 
as we advance in age, we observe, appreciate, and remem- 
ber laws and their relations. In the early period of life, wo 
collect the materials; as we grow older, we learn to use 
them. In youth our tendency is to the objective and con- 
crete ; in maturer years we tend to the subjective and the 
abstract. K wo were to be more particular, we might 
affirm, that in childhood susceptibility seems more active ; 
in youth, retentiveness ; ai\d in manhood readiness. In 
childhood, aa I have said, we learn a multitude of things 
which we soon forget. The ordinary events of the first 
four or five years of our lives soon pass into oblivion. In 
advancing youth, while we lose in some degree the power 
af committing to memory, we retain what we have learned 
mni;h more tenaciously. I have remarked on the fiicility 
with which young persons wilt learn several hinguages at 
tho same time, and, what is scarcely possible for an adult, 
they will learn them idiomatically.* It is, however, a singu- 

* A «ngnlar conGrmntlOD of this remark 'm found in th« lif^ of Dr. 
CuK^ the pioneer ProteeCa«l miEssionary in ladin. Dr. Carey hnd a <lo> 
ndKiJ talent Ibr laogaageB, unii acquired them with great fiicilitj befera be 
left BijgLuid. When be arrived in Beagil with bis bmily, be CDDuneaCPd 
the atudf of the mitive tongues with his usual perseverance, assisted bj 
the beet helps, both printed and oral, which the countiy then afforded 
His cliildren, without any instruction, were left to amuse themselTea with 
natives of thoir own age. It was not long before the tikUier wns obliged 
to call in hia obildren to explain to him phrases and idioms which he WM 
nnniile to unlerstand. They had learned, by piajing wilh their felliws, 
fflore rajddlf than he by the combined aid of books ildiI pandita. 
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lat fact, thiit if a young peraon stulies an ancient WtgnagS; 
as Latin or Greek, and, from change of residence, forgeta hit 
native tongue, he will remember the language which he ac- 
quired by grammatical study, longer than his vemacular. 
This difference may ariae either from the fact that reten- 
tiveness of memory increases wit^ age, or because whatever 
b learned by & protracted effort is more indelibly fixed in 
the recollection. 

5. Memory may be improved in a shorter time, and b a 
greater extent, than any of our other faculties. 

The change that may be produced in this respect is ( a- 
quently remarkable. Pupils in a school may, in a tjw 
months, be taught to commit to memory an amount which, at 
first, would have seemed incredible. It is not difficult Ui 
teach a class to recite from beginning to end the acquisitions 
of a whole term, without any aid from the Instructor. A 
gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, informed me 
that he once determined to ascertain the extent to whlc^ the 
improvement of his memory could be carried. H( sooa 
found himself able to repeat verbatim, two or three pi ^es of 
any book after It had been read to him only onee. lie waa 
able to go Into a legislative assembly, and write dowj from 
recollection, after its adjournment, the proceedings of the 
day, with aa much accilracy ae they were reporteiii by the 
stenographers. 

While, however, it ia generally true, that the meo-ory may 
be greatly and permanently improved by judioioug practice, 
H is probable that the rapid improvement, of whlcii we haTO 
frequent instances, haa respect more tc susceptibility, than 
either to retentiveness or readiness. What we acquire so 
suddenly is learned only for a particular occasion ; %nd 
when the occasion has passed away, all we have learned baa 
passed away with it. Clergymen, who with \jaae commit 
their sermons by once or twice reading them over, are obliged 
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to eomtDit &em anew as ohea as tbey are called to dulivet 
them. When we desire to cnl^vate the memorjr in general, 
and render our knowledge permaneDtlj avaiUble, great«i 
t^&re is necessary. The process is more difficult, and must 
be conducted on principles which depend on the general laws 
of the human mind. 

The fuUowing case, related bj Dr. Abercrombie, illii»- 
(rates the extent to which the susceptibility of memory may 
be increased by the pressure of circumstances, " A distin- 
guished theatrical performer, in consequence of the sudden 
illness of another actor, had occasion to prepare himself, on 
very short notice, for a part which was entirely new to him ; 
and the part was long, and rather difficult. J^e acquired it 
in a very short time, and went through it with perfect accu- 
racy, but, immediately after the performance, forgot every 
word of it Characters which he has acquired in a more 
deliberate manner he never forgets, and can perform them 
at any time without a moment's preparation ; but, in regard 
to the character now mentioned, there was the further and 
very singular fact, that, though he has repeatedly performed 
it since that time, he has been obliged each time to prepare 
it anew, and has never acquired in regard to it that facility 
which is femiliar to him in otlier instances. When ques' 
tioned respecting the mental process which he employed the 
first time he performed this part, he says that he lost sight 
entirely of the audience, and seemed to have nothing befora 
him but the pages of the book from which he had learned 
it ; and that, if anything had occurred to interrupt this illu- 
B};n, he should have stopped instantly." — Abercrombie, 
Part 3, section 1. 

6. The power of recollection depends much n the man- 
ner in which our knowledge has been acquired. 

Knowledge acquired by the assistance of our perceptiva 
Etculties, is much longer remembered than that acquired b/ 
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fonception through the medium of hinguage. An 1, furtiie^i 
& proposition which can in any manner be represented )>j aft 
imago is more eiiaily remembered than a purely abstract 
propcsition, of which no image csin be formed^ We remem- 
ber a landscape far better by having seen it, than by tho 
most elaborate description. Every one knows that the 
Bcenery depicted in the writings of travellers and novelists 
leaves scarcely a trace on the recollection. A machine may 
be described to ua with the most careful particularity, and 
we may be able distinctly to comprehend it ; yet, if we see 
neither it nor a model of it, we soon find that our recollec- 
tion has become exceedingly shadowy and vague. The use 
wbich may bs made of this fact is evident. It teaches na 
the importance of illustrating, by figures, diagrams, or ex- 
periments, whatever we desire to communicate to others, 
wherever the subject admits of it. Hence the use of a 
black-board in a clasa-room ; and hence the value of skill 
in drawing, to wt^ instructor, in every branch of physical 
science. 

7. It is, however, the fact, that, in our present state, time 
gradually obliterates the impressions made upon the memory. 
What we teamed yesterday, may be fresh in our recollection 
to-day, but we shall remember it much less perfectly in a 
month. If a year elapse without having had occasion to 
recall it, it will in a great degree have faded away from our 
recollection. I say, in a great degree; for, although the 
principle which it involves, or the conclusion which it estab- 
lishes, may remain, the sharp and definite outline Of tho 
facta will have dissolved into forgetful ness. In this respect, 
we arc all the victims of a perpetually recurring delusion. 
It seems to us that what we remember so perfectly, and 
understand so clearly, to-day, can never be forgotten. 
Though repeated trials, and lamentable ignorance of what 
Te have onco known, might seem sufficient to conyinco lia ot 
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oar error- we press blindly onward, ever learning, and yet 
ever &iling permanently to treaaare vp what we faava 
klrewiy acquired. 

While this, however, is the general &ct, it is subject tfl 
several modifications. Some of these are the following : 

1. Exact and definite knowledge is much longer remem- 
bered tiian vague and indefinite conceptions. A proposition 
but half known, and indistinctly conceived, is almost imro^ 
diately forgotten ; while that which we have thoroughly 
thought, and adequately comprehended, doc^ not easily 
escape us. Hence we see that our progress in knowledge 
does not ao much depend upon the amount which we read 
as upon the manner in which we study. He who reviews 
his past history will obaerve that his present acquisitions are 
the sum of all that he has at some time thoroughly learned. 
That which was only imperfectly understood is lost in tlu 
mass of confused and useless reminiscences. 

2. An isolated proposition is soon forgotten, while one 
of which we perceive the connections and relations ia more 
easily remembered. A single number, as the height of a 
mountain, the area of a field, the page of a book, a law of 
mechanics expressed in abstract terms, or any truth viewed 
without relation to any other truth, easily eludes our recol- 
lection. We obviate this difficulty, if we can establish any 
relation, even though it be but fanciful, between the fact 
which we desire to remember, and some other truth perina- 
nontly known. Thus, if we wish to remember the height 
of a mountain, we associate it with the height of some well- 
known object, and we find our power of recollection 
racreaaed. If we associate a law with the facts for which 
it accounts, the same effect is produced. It is on the prin- 
ciple of associating something to be remembered, viith SMue- 
thing else well known^ that the systems of artific^ mcuM^ 
are constructed. , 
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3. Knowledge which is beginning to vaniah from ou 
recollection is rendered more pcrmaaent by even a cursory 
review. By occasionally repealing this review, the truth 
Decomea incorporuted with our pemuiaeiit knowledge. It ia 
a good rule never to commence the reading of to-duy, antil 
we have carefully reviewed the reading of yesterday, and 
Bdvcr to lay aside a book until we have leisurely impnuted 
on ojr minds its most important truths. Conversation on 
what we have read is of great service in this respect. I 
think it is Johnson who mentions that it was his custom, in 
youth, as soon as he had finished a hook, to find some one 
to whom he could explain its principles. Full and free 
discussion upon the truths which we have acquired, gi ves not 
only permanency but definitoness to our knowledge. It ia 
on this account that studious men derive so much advantage 
from associating together, and communicating the result of 
their researches for the benefit of each other. 

8. From remarkable and well-authenticated &ct8, it ap- 
pears that, probably from some unexplained condition of the 
material organs, the recollection of knowledge long since 
obliterated may be suddenly revived. These cases have been 
observed to occur most frequently in extreme sickness, and 
on the 3car approach of death. May it not be that, in our 
present stat«, the material and immatorial part of man being 
intimately united, our failure of recollection is caused by 
GOino condition of the material or^nism ; and that, as tliis 
union approaches dissolution, the power of the material over 
the immaterial is weakened, and the knowledge which we 
have once acquired is more fully revealed to our conscious- 
ness, indicating that when the separation Is complete it will 
retaaiii with us forever 1 

A variety of cases are mentioned by writers on this sub- 
ject, a few of which are here inserted : 

An instance ia mentioned by Coleridge of a aervant-gir' 
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in Genauy, who, in extrenw Bickuesa, was observed to 
repe&t passages of Greek, Latin and Hebrew, though she 
was known to have no acquaintance with these languages. 
Upon iuquirj into her history, it was found that, many years 
before, she had been a domestic in the family of a learned 
professor, who was iu the habit of repeating alond passages 
from his &vorite authors while walking in his study, which 
adjoined the apartment in which she was accustomed to labor. 
Tliia case is the more remarkable, inasnmch as the person 
had never been conscious herself of having acquired the 
knowledge which she, under these circumstances, exhibited. 

The Rev. Mr. Flint, a very intelhgent gentleman, who, in 
A series of interesting letters, has related hia experiences in 
the valley of the Mississippi, informs us that, under a des- 
perate attack of typhus fever, as his attendants afterwards 
told him, he repeated whole pages from Virgil and Homer, 
which he had never committed to memory, and of which, 
after his recovery, he could not recollect a line. 

Dr. Abercrombie, in his work on intellectual philosophy, 
mentions a variety of cases in which pcs'sons in extreme aick- 
nesa, and under operations for injuries of the head, con- 
versed in languages which they had known in youth, but had 
for many years entirely forgotten. 

Dr. Rush mentions the case of an Italian gentleman, who 
died of yellow fever in New York, who, in the beginning of 
his sickness, spoke English ; in the middle of it, French ; 
bat on the day of his death, nothing but -Ituliaa. A Lu- 
theran clergyman informo<l Dr. Rush that the Germans and 
Swedes of his congregation in Philadelphia, when near 
deatli, always prayed in their native languages, though soma 
of them, he was confident, had not spoken them for fifty or 
sixty years. — ' 

Dr. Abercrombie mentions another case, of a bry, who, at 
the age of fi)ur, received a fi-acture of the skull, ^of,y^(w^Ii 
21 "^ 
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he umlerwent the operation of tbe trepan. lie was st Um 
time in a state of perfect stupor ; and, af^r his recovery, 
letained no recollection either of the accident or of the opera- 
tion. At the age of fifteen, during the delirium of a fever, 
he gave hie mother a correct deacription of the opetation, 
end the persons who were present at it, with their dresa and 
ether minute particulars. lie had never been observed to 
allude to it before, and no means were known by which he 
could have acquired a knowledge of the circumstances which 
he related. 

[What conclusion we are authorized to draw from these 
facta, it is difiScult to determine. Thej, however, indicate 
that what we seem to forget, can never be irretrievably lost 
to the percipient soul. The means for recalling it in some 
inexplicable manner appear to exist, and when, under some 
unknown conditions, they are called into action, all or any 
part of our knowledge may, on the instant, be brought to 

fur recollection. _V 
The moral lesson which lihese &ct8 inculcate is abvious. 
Xf every impression made upon the mind is to romaiu 
upon it forever, if the soul be a tablet from which nothing 
that is written is ever erased, how great is the importance 
of imbuing it with that knowledge which shall be a source 
of joy to us aa long as we exist ! A^d, again ; since knowl- 
edge which lies so long dormant may be revived nnex- 
pecfedly, under conditions which we cannot foresee, and at 
times when it may have the most important bearing upon 
our decisions and our destiny, it is of the greatest conse- 
qnence to us to store the mind with such knowledge as shall 
invigorate our principles and confirm our virtue. Ho who 
reads a corrupting book for pastime may thoughtlessly lay 
it down, and suppose that in a few days all the images which 
it has created will have pawed from his r^embrance for- 
ever. But tlieec la tent ideaa may he recalled bv some caaual 
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HBOCMtion or aome ph^ical oondition of tbc brain, anci giva 
tbat bi-u to bis mind, in the boor of temptation, nbich iriU 
determine him to a course that shall tend to bia final 
undoiog. 

It may not be inappropriate here to snggest the bannonj 
between this condition of memory and the scripture doctrine 
of a general judgment. Tbe teaching of the Ney Test»- 
nent on this subject is, that the whole race of man will be 
Bumnioned before God, to be judged according to the deeds 
dime in tbe body. We can easily perceive bow all this may 
be done, if the new which we have taken on this subject be 
correct. Suppose every being to be perfectly conscious of 
ftU the events of his past life, and of all the obligations 
which he has violated, and his character in a spiritual world 
to be as manifest to others aa it is to himself; and tbe judg- 
ment concerning every individual must be imntediately 
foi-med by tbe vbole universe. No examination is needeil, 
for tbe facts which in each case form tbe basis of tbe con 
demnation are apparent to all. Like choosing its like, the 
good would be separated from the bad ; and the decision pro- 
QOOBced by the Judge would be reechoed back &om the 
conscience of every individual, with the assent of every 
moral intelligence, j 

It may be well, in closing this section, to refer to, Bom« 
singular efiects produced on memory by disease. They 
do not come under any law with which I am acquainted, 
yet they deserve to be recorded for the purpose of directing 
attention to the snlj^t. It is by the observation of anom' 
alous cases in science, that we are led to the discovery of 
new and important laws. 

Sometimes, in congaquence »f injury or disease, the meni- 
oiy of a particuIar^Qwriotl 'is lost altogether, while what 
occurred both iK^^MVid after that period is remembered 
with accurai^l llHweattie menticms the caae of a clergy; 
^^ ^^ I) ■ . ■ A.Oin^lC 
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man wlio, in consequeDce of »n apoplectic attack, lost tbo 
recollection of precisely four yean. 

Sometimes the loss of memory relates to particular per- 
¥Mi. Dr. Abercrombie mentiona the case of a surgeon who 
was tiirown from his horse and carried into a neighboring 
house in a state of insensibility. From this he soon recov- 
ered, and gave minute and correct directions respecting htg 
9WD treatment. In the evening he was so -much relieved, 
that he was removed to bis own house. The medical friend 
who accompanied him in the carriage made some observa' 
tion respecting the precautions necessary to be observed to 
prevent unnecessary alarm to his family, when, to his as- 
tonishment, he discovered that his friend had lost all idea 
of having either a wife or children. It was not until the 
tUrd day that the circumstances of his past life began to 
tecur to his mind. 

Cases have occurred in which, from an injury to the head, 
Uie knowledge of a particular language has been lost. la 
other cases, not a language hut a particular class of wordb 
has been dropped from the recollection. A. case is men- 
tioned, in which a patient suffered from an attack of apo- 
plexy. On his recovery, he had lost the power of pronounc- 
ing or writing either proper names or any substantive, 
while his memory supplied adjectives in profusion. He 
would speak of ^ny one whom he wished to designate, by 
calling him after the shape or color fur which he was dis- 
iinguished ; calling one man "red," from the color of his 
liair, and another " tall," from his stature ; asking for his 
hat as " black," and his coat as " brown." As he was a 
good botanist, he was acquainted with a vast number of 
plants, but ho could never call them by their names. A 
similar instance occurred, lately, in Livingston county, Ne» 
Vork. , . 

^ A remarkable case is mentjoned in the liQrcF R«r. Wn 
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Tennent, a distioguished clergyman of New Jersey, about 
the middle of the last ceoturT. While prosecuting hia 
^udiea preparatory to the ministry, he was taken ill afcd 
apparently died. After lying for some days nitbout man- 
ifesting any signs of life, he was resuscitated and recov- 
ered. When he regained his health, it was found that ha 
had lost all knowledge of the past, and was obliged to com- 
mence his studies anew, beginning at the alphabet. lie had 
proceeded in this manner for some time, and had advanced 
as far as the Latin grammar, when, on a sudden, he placed 
hia hand on his head, complaining of violent pain, and, on 
the instant, his former knowledge had returned to him Just 
as it existed previous to his illness. The whole account ia 
very remarkable, but I believe its authenticity to be above 
suspicion. } 

Of these, and a vast number of similar facts, I believe out 
present knowledge is unable to furnish ua with any expla- 
nation. They deserve to be recorded as material for future 
investigation. Subsequent inquirers may be enabled to use 
them so as to point out more clearly the connection between 
the mind and the material organism, and thus enlarge our 
knowledge of our intellectual fiicuUiea and the conditions of 
their exercise. 
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8BCTI0K in. — THE IHPORTANCB OF UEUORT. 

Is treatiDg of this anbjoct, I shall oonsider, first, the r«< 
Itktiou of memory to our other fikculties ; and, secoodly, tba 
importaoce of a cultivated menioiy to profesaioDiil succ^s. 

I. The relation between memory and our other intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Memory ia not necessary either to perception or con- 
sciousness. We could see,-«Dd hear, and feel, and be coa- 
scious of all the operaticms of our lenities, as well without 
memory as with it. It is not necessary to some acts of orig- 
inal suggestion. Without it we might have a notion of 
existence, both objective and subjective. We could not, 
however, without it, form those original guggeationa which 
involve the idea of succession. Thus, without it, we could 
have no notion either of duration or of cause and e^t 

Memory, on the Other hand, is essential to the existence 
(£ all those ideas into which the element of time enters. 
Without it our whole knowledge would consist of the im- 
prfssions made upon us now and here. Our intellectual 
existence would thus be reduced to a single point Whatever 
we bad known previously to the present moment, whatever 
ideas had occupied our minds before the one which now 
occupies them, would be blot'.ed out forever. Hence, though 
we could form a notion of that which was immediately bo- 
fore usj we could not retain thct notion, or anything coiT» 
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Bponding to it, after ituraB withdrawn. Being nnable to 
fa'm conceptions, we could perform no acts either of anaW- 
ais, generalization, or combination. We could form no 
notion of classes, and could have no general ideas. Wo 
could eserciae do power of association, for there would be 
nothing within the scope of our mental vision, except the 
Bicglo idea with which we were at the moment occupiel. 
Equally impossible would it be for us to reason. We reason 
by the comparison of propositions ; but every proposition in- 
Tolves two ideas, and one of these must designate a class ; 
and without memory, as I have remarked, the notion of 
classes would be impossible. But if this be true of the sin- 
gle propositions which form a syllogism, how much stronger 
is the caee when we consider the syllogism itself, and, still 
more, the series of syllogisms which form an argument 

Thus, memory holds an iatermediate place between those 
mental acts into which time does and those into which it' does 
not enter. It originates nothing ; it gives us no new ideas ; 
it merely retains the ideas given us by the originating fac- 
ulties, and presents them to those odier faculties whose 
office it is, by modifying, comparing, and combining, to 
enlarge our knowledge, ^d extend indefinitely the range 
of human intelligence*^ Thus, though memory originates 
Dothing, yet, without it, the Swulties which originate would 
be useless. Though it neither analyzes nor compares, yet, 
without it, the powers by which we analyze and compare 
might as well not exist., (f Were we possessed of this alone, 
our existence would be an absolute blank ; yet, possessed 
of every other but this, our existence would be reduced to 
a single poiiit3 If this bo the relation which memory saa- 
tains to our other faculties, it must evidently be one of the 
njost invaluable of our intellectual endowments. The greater 
the perfection in which it exists, the broader foundation u 
taifl f'tr the exercise of our powera of analysis, combination 
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and reasoning The more accorately we retain and tin 
more promptly we recall our knowledge of the past, ilia 
richer is our Buppl; of material for every form of intellectual 

,^ exercise. 

,. \. II. The importance of a cultivated memory lo pro- 

■ , J^sionai success. 

Bj a cultivated memory, I mean a memory so improved 
by education that it can treasure up with ease, retain with 

^- firmness, and I'ecall with promptitude, the knowledge ac- 

/uired by the other facnltiea. 
1. Without such a memory it is evident that reading 
must be, to a great degree, useless. Without it, a man may 
^ be what Horace calls a "helluo librofum," a devourer of 
. books ; but he will rarely be anything more. We some- 
,_ times meet with men of this class, omnivorous readers, who 
seize upon books with avidity, with no other object than, 
''. ^ther present enjoyment, or the reputation of vast general 
■' knowledge. They are pleased with the images spread be- 
.^ ^iqje them. These pass away to be succeeded by others, 
until the labor is comploted, and nothing remains but a 
"■' confused recollection of pleasant or painful emotions, and 

^_^' ^ consciousness that another ugit has becn_ added to U ia 

' number of books which they, ha ve_ read. __ It is evident that 
X ^ a man may read, in this manner, forever, without any in- 
^ crease of mental energy, or any real addition to the amount 
\^ of his knowledge. \ 

2. A cultivated memory is also indispensable to a vigor- 
ous imagination. Imagination is the power of forming com- 
plex conceptions out of materials already existing in the 
mind. But it is evidently impossible to combine into im- 
ages elements which we have never collected, or which, if we 
have previously collected, we are unable to recall. Hence, 
we find that those authors who have been remarked foi 
boundless feitility of imaginatioD have always been eotlowed 
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with tLe highest gifts of memory. Scott, Goethe, toleridge, 
Milton, Macauley, mi^t be easily referred to as illustrations. 
A distinguished poet muat be an intense and accurate ob- 
server of nature, and the conceptions formed from actual 
observation must be the materials from which he createj 
the images of biauty or sublimity which please or subdua 
na. The case is similar in philosophical imagination. Un- 
less we are possessed of all the facts in a phenomenon or a 
series of phenomena, we can never form any adequate con- 
ception of the rationale which hinds them together in noe . 
scientific idea. Without an accurate knowledge of tt>e facts 
in astronomy, Copernicus could uever have formed his idea 
of the solar system- • • >■ - - ■ • - 

3. The importance of a cultivated memory to rcdisoning 
is equally obvious. Reasoning is a series of mental acts by 
which we pass from the known to the unknown. Whenever 
a proposition is capable of being proved, there exiat certain 
other propositions, which connect it indissoluble with truths 
already known. These intermediate propositions are called 
the argument or proof. Suppose, now, that we desire to 
demonstrate a particular proposition ; if we can summon at 
will all that we have ever known on the subject, we can 
easily determine whether we possess the required media 
of proof. If, on the other hand, our knowledge is vague 
and undetermined, and we are unable to recall it to our 
recollection, we weary ourselves and perplex others by mul- 
tiplying irrelevant truths by which nothing is determined. 
The value of this power is specially illustrated in the case of 
forensic or legislative orators. They are frequently obliged to 
construct an argument, or reply to an opponent, when there 
is neither opportunity for consulting authorities nor examin- 
ing digests. AH that can possibly avail a man is the knowl- 
edge which he has previously acquired, and he must be ablt 
to bring it to bear ".t once on the point at issue, or the op 
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portoait; is ^t forever. On tbfti power mnet, tlierefim^ 
freqnentl; depend the skill of a debater, or the anccesa of 
an advocate. —^^ 

4. A cultivated memory is necessary to the attainmeot 
of accuracy of practical judgment. 

By practical judgment I mean an ability to predict tlte 
future irom a knowledge of the past, and to form an opinioo 
of the doubtful &om a knowledge of the true. This t&lent, 
more than almost any other, gives na influence among men ; 
and sometimes seems, in the most favored individuals, to at- 
tain almost to the certainty of prescience. Burke, in bia 
writings on the French Revolution, predicted the course c( 
events almost precisely aa they suhaeciuently occurred. 
Other skilful statesmen have been able, from the present 
s^pect of affairs, to anticipate the changes which were aip- 
proacbing in the distance. Several of Nnpoleon's predic- 
tions of the course of events in Europe, have been, in a re- 
markable manner, verified by the political revolutions that 
have occurred since his death. 

The dependence of this talent upon memory is easily per- 
ceived. As our judgments respecting the future must pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that the course of nature is uni- 
form, how can we predict the future without a knowledgo 
of the past? But mere general and indefinite knowledge 
will not here suffice. He who would attain to soundness of 
judgment must possess himself of facts in particular, with 
the circumstances by which they were surrounded, the limi- 
tations by which they were 6xed, and the conditions under 
which they existed. This, of course, supposes an accurate 
ani ccmprehenaive memory. We shall find that the most 
emineiitly sagacious men have been fiivorcd with a memory 
of this character. Of this type of mind Dr. Franklin 
leems to present a remaricable instance. - 

But thb, of it^lf, will not confer that cminerce of p«o> 
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Ileal judgment to which we here refer. We fi'eqientl^ 
obaerve meo capable of amassing a vast collecticQ of facta, 
bat thoy are all thrown together at random, and ever remain 
in a state of chaotic coofusioa. Their knowledge haa neither 
been associated by scientific relations, nor classified accord- 
ing to established principles ; hence it is useless for the pur* 
poses of investigation, and can form the basis of no prac- 
tical judgment. It consists of merely isolated facts, from 
which no general principles have been deduced, and hence it 
funiiahes no rules f jr future conduct. Such a man, though 
ever so extensively read, will ever be incapable of the wise 
conduct of a^rs. Men are frequently pointed out as vaik- 
ing hbraries , to whom every one applies for the iinowledge 
of a fact, but to whose opinion no one wotjld defer in any 
case of practical importance. Thus, we see that those 
powers by which knowledge is rendered available must be 
cultivated, aa well as those by which it is acquired, if we 
would attain to soundness of judgment in the practical af- 
fairs of life. 

I am, biwever, aware tlat, to these, other elements must 
be added, in order to form the character of which we are 
treating. To a cultivated understanding, a retentive and 
■ready memory, must be united great freedom from preju- 
dices, iirvincible love of truth, decided moral courage, and 
firm reliance on the decisions of the human intellect, if we 
wouH rcitlize that conception of practical wisdom which 
Locke somewhere happily denominates " large round-abont 
common sense." Without freedom from prejudice we shall 
look upon the plainest facta through a distorted medium. 
If we have no real love of truth we shall never take the 
pains necessary to arrive at it. If we are deficient in reli- 
ance on the decisions of our own intellect, no matter how 
clearly we may comprehend our position, we shall nevei 
nach a deliberate conclusion. And without moral couragt, 
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whateTer be our conclusione, we shall never daie to carry 
them into practioe. In this, as in every other case, we per' 
ceive that moral qualities form the most important elemeata 
nf human character. Hence we see that actual ability 
depends greatly upon the cultivaticm of our own nature 
and is placed luite within our own reach than might at first 
be auppoacd. 

The distinction between mere learning and that practica] 
wiadom bj which all learning is made availdile to the pur- 
poses of science, or the exigences of practical life, is well 
illustiiited hj Cowper in bis Task, one of the most delijjhtful 
poems in the English language. 

" Knowledge ttod Wisdom, hr rrom being oae, 
H&ve ofttimea do connection. Knowleilge dwella 
In heads replete witli thoughts or other men ; 
Wisdom, ID lolads attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a, rude unprofitable maaa. 
The mere material with irhiob Wisdom build*. 
Till smoothed, nnd squared, nnd fitted to its plao*. 
Doea but encumber what it seemed to enrich. 

[ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so mnoh. 
Wisdom IB humble that he knows no more. ^ 
Books are, not eeldom, talismans and spelUi 
By whieh the m^tgio art of shrewder wits 
Molds an unthinking multitude entbralted. 
Some u> the lasciaatiou of a. name 
Soireuder judgment hood-winked. Some the stjte 
InEituates, and, thivugh labyrintha ]Lnd wilds 
Of error, leads them b; a tune entranced. 
While sloth sedaoes more, too weak to bear 
The unaupportable Gitigue of thought, 
And swallowing, therefore, without pause or choioa. 
The total grist unfiled, huaks and all." 

WiNTEB Wale it Nckm. 

■ If Uicse renmks be true, it seems remarkable that tht 
■ineBtion should ever have arisen, whether a powerful 
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memory is compatible with great soundness of judgment. 
We see, from the above considerations, tbat soundness of 
judgment, without a fair development of memory, 13 impos- 
sible. The mistake on this subject has probably arisen 
from two misconceptions: In the first place, a cultivated 
and disciplined memory haa been confounded with a miscel- 
laneous and unclassified collection of facts. In the second 
phu;e, the abuse of memory has been confounded with the 
use of it. Memory is properly used when it is employed 
to recall our previous knowledge, in order to deduce from it 
laws which shall govern our future conduct. It is abused 
when we employ it merely for the purpose of recalling 
precedents which shall enable us blindly to follow our file- 
leader. Here it usurps the place of judgment, and renders 
OS servile copyists and imbecile imitators. When we use it 
to furnish facts, which, by comp:»ri3on and generalization, 
shall enable us to form judgments, we derive from it the 
benefit which the Creator intended. 

That remarkable powers of memory are commonly asso- 
ciated with other distinguished endowments, might be easily 
ehown by instances. I have already alluded to several men 
of genius, who possessed unusual retentiveness and readiness 
of memory. I do not, however, remember any individual 
in whom this combination was so remarkable as the late 
Emperor Napoleon. He used to say of himself, that his 
knowledge was all laid away in drawers, and that he hail 
only to open the proper drawer, and all that be had 
aopired on that particular subject was at once presented 
before him. It was, I think, at the Congress of Erfurt, 
that he astonished the sovereigns of Eur6pe by the minut«- 
n^s of his knowledge of historic dates. When they ex- 
pressed their surprise that he should have been able to attain 
Buch extraordinary accuracy amidst the pressure of buamcsi 
with which he had been so long overwhelmed, he replied. 
22 „. .^.A.OI.glC 
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that hU ucquiaitibiia of this kind were made when he <ru ■ 
lieutenant of artillery, and waa for a considerable period 
quartered in the house of a bookseller ; besides, added he, 1 
had always great iacility in the recollection of nnmbera. 
Ibe diligeot improvement of time, in youth, thus laid the 
isundatiun for the success of the future arbiter of Europe. 

I liave pursued this subject to a greater extent thaa 
itiight have eeemed necessary, did I not suppose that the im- 
P<.>rtance of this faculty is frequently underrated, especially ' 
by young men. If a man succeed in almost any depart- 
n.ent of intellectual labor, it is often said, by way of dispar- 
agement, that hia effort is nothing but the result of nnusoal 
memory. Were this the fact, it would still be true, that tite 
cultivation of memory to high perfection, so that our past 
knowledge is always available in every emergency, is neither 
an ordinary nor a contemptible attainment But the asser- 
tion is commonly unibut^ed. While distinguished success. 
in any department, can rarely be attdned by the exorcise of 
memory alone, it is equally true that the noblest powers 
would be continually liable to mortifying failure without it 
Let us, then, labor to cultivate this faculty by every means 
In our power, always remembering that we shall derive from 
ii the greatest advantage, not by allowing it to supersede 
the use of the other faculties, but by training it to act in 
subordination to them. He who reasons without facts must 
always proceed in the dark ; while he who relies on isolated 
facts, neither using his powers of generalisation nor reason- 
ing, must be willing to, remain always a child. 

BBCTION IV. — THE IHFEOVEBTENT OF UBUOBT. 

From the preceding remarks, it is evidently of great 
importance to every educated man to be able tn acquin 
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kiMmiedge rapidly, to retain it pornnuientlj', aud to recall 
it with ease. To confer upon us this povrer, or, at lenst 
to improve it, is one important object of intellectual disci- 
pline. I shall proceed to illustrate some of the general 
principles on which the improvement of memory depends. 
My object is purely practical. I desire merely to present 
aucb views of the subject as will enable us to give increitsed 
efficiency to this important &culty. The fects which wo 
have to j^esent are all within the range of every man's 
consciousness. But though nothing be added to our stuck 
of knowledge, something may, perhaps, be gained, if what 
Tve already know can be directed more clearly to a valuable 
«)d. 

1. Memory, whether we consider its susceptibility, reten- 
tiveness, or readiness, is strengthened only. by habitual aud 
earnest use. If unemployed, or not employed in diligent 
study, its power will gradually diminish. This may be 
illustrated in a variety of particulars. 

Let a man find it necessary, for any particular purpose, 
to remember an event, a conversation, or some passage in a 
discourse, and be will find that the effort which he makes 
infers upon him in some degree the pcwer which he needs. 
Let him be placed under the necessity of doing the same 
thing frequently, and statedly, and be soon becomes con- 
scious that his power rapidly increases. It matters not 
wbat may be the class of objects which we are called upon 
to recollect, we recollect with ease what we find it necessary 
to recollect habitually. The civil engineer remembers, with- 
out effort, localities, the outtinti of a country, heights, dis- 
tances, leveb, water-courses, and whatever facts are impor- 
tant in the practice of his profession. The merchant 
remembers prices in different countries, the amount of pro- 
duction in each for a great number of years, the innsump- 
tion under various circumstances, and the conditions bj 
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which it IB aSccted, the rates of exchange, and the fluct* 
atiODs of markets. The Uwjer remembers, in the 9am4 
manner, decisions, arguments, analogies, precedents, and 
caacs. Keitber of these could do more than ver; imper 
foctly what the other does with facility. The memorjr, 
strengthened by eierciso in one psrticubir department of 
knowledge, is lelt in other respects almost in its natural 
condition. 

Nor is this all. The power of recalling onr knowledge ia 
materially affected by the circumstances under which the 
habit is cultivated. He who ia accustomed to extemporary 
speaking will find his recollection more active when in the 
presence of an audience than in the retirement of his study. 
He has made that most valuable acquisition, the power of 
thinking upon bis legs; and be will perceive truth more 
clearly, he will illustrate it more forcibly, and find all hia 
knowledge more perfectly under bis control, iu these circum- 
Btances, than in any other. Another man, who has accus- 
tomed himselfsolely to writing, finds bis power of recollec- 
tion much more active when surrounded by bis books and 
papers. The pen has become to him an almost iridispensii- 
ble instrument of thought, and, without it, be li. frequently 
and strangely at a loss. Neither of these men could do the 
work of the other. Hence it is that so few men have been 
successful in both written anil extempore discourse. Hence 
it is that, frequently, orations which have produced the 
deepest impression during delivery, have appeared so tame 
and lifeless when they have been committed to paper. Tlie 
excitement of delivery, which enabled the speaker to asso- 
ciate so many images of beauty and sublimity with the sub- 
ject-matter of his discourse, passed away when the orator 
attempted to write, and little remains but the plain appeal 
to the understanding. Cicero somewhere alludes to the 
difficulty of attiining ti groat peifeotion in both wiitten and 
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qx>1[en discourse, and justly, if not wisely, compliments bim< 
«eif on having been successful wliere moat other eminent 
men hiid fuilcd. 

The effuct of society upon the characl«r of our recollection 
has frequently been remarked. He wbo associates habitually 
with men of dialing uisheil colloquial ability, is placed undel 
the necessity of recalling his knowledge on the instant, and 
of recalling it on any subject that the occasion may demand. 
The peculiar kind of recollection is also greatly modified by 
the company with which we associate. If our companiona 
are men of humor, we find ourselves involuntarily recalling 
humorous events and droll associations. If we consort with 
men of S'.'ieuce, the mind takes a bias in a contrary direction 
Thus a i:;.aii of great colloquial excellence transforms into hia 
>wn intellectual likeness those who are much in his society. 
An illustration of tJiis remark is found in Boswcll's Life of 
■Johnson. The associates of this great converser were re- 
markable for their colloquial talent, and every individual 
was more or less tinged with the peculiarities, whether 
good or bad, of their master. Men of quite opposite ele- 
ments of character were assimilated in their modes of 
thought to him whom they all admired ; and they thus 
formed a school, of which the lineaments were recognized 
throughout the contemporary literary world. 

Instances of the power of recalling all our knowledge 
upon a given subject, are found in the lives of men who 
have been successfully employed in the conduct of affairs. 
We see them forming plans for the future, embracing a 
complicated variety of contingencies, for all of which provis- 
ion must be made in advance. The motives of men must 
be weighed, the effect of measures upon different govern- 
ments estimated ; action and reaction must be subjected to 
deliberate calculation, and all the elements which would 
advance or retard the design must be distinctly presetit U> 
22* " ■ ■■■^■^»'8'^' 
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the mind. The intellectual e£>rt required in a great military 
commander is essentially the sacae. It is suid that before 
tbo Duke of Wellington took the command of the arm; of 
the Peninsula, the plan of operations which he subeequentlj 
curried into effect had been thoroughly matured and rc- 
Bolred upon. Everjr one must perceive the vast knowledge 
of facts, and the wonderful accuracy of judgment, which wera 
re<]uired in order to perfect a plan which could be carried 
into eSect in the midst of so mftnj and so complicated con- 
tingencies. Dumas also relates, that, vhea the Emperor 
Napoleon ' ' decided to abandon the invasion of England, and 
attack the Emperor of Austria, it was necessary to confide 
to the chief of his staff not only the idea of the plan of the 
campaign which he meditated, but, likewiae, to develop all 
the details. He dictated to M. Dam, off-hajid, and without 
once stopping, those memorable instructions, that admirable 
plan of the campaign, which we saw executed precisely as 
he had fixed it, doubtless after profound meditation. In 
these instructions, the march of every day, the places at 
which tlie army should arrive at succe^ive periods, and the 
place and almost the day on which the great battle should 
be fought, were minutely specified. With these previous 
instructions the actual result corresponded with astonishing 
accuracy. Every one must be amazed at the amount and 
the minuteness of the knowledge which could foresee and 
provide for every emergency that might arise in so extended 
and vast operations." 

I have pursued these illustrations beyond the limit which 
the importance of the subject would seem to demand. The 
object which I have in view must plead my apology. I 
have desired to give prominence to the fact that the memory 
is readily improved by exercise, and that it improves in tlie 
precise manner in which it is earnestly and habitually em- 
ployed. Every one must see that such command of ^wwt 
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edge as X bave exemplified douM be tlie result of Dotliing 
but assiduous and tborongb cultivation. A lesson of practi- 
cal value to the young maj be teamed firom these consider' 
ations. We are thus taught that we may, by diligent and 
earnest effort, become equal to the discharge of duties 
which now seem out of our power. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, in ear!y life, gave no indications of eminent ability. 
We are liable to error in supposing that because we do not 
now possess the practical skill which a particular situation 
demands, it would therefore be presumption in us to under- 
take it. It is generally safe to believe that what other men, 
in the same circomBtances, do, we, if the duty be imposed 
upon us, can do also. But, while we adopt this rule, we 
shall greatly err if we suppose that we shall be quulified for 
any situation merely by being placed in it Place confers 
DO talent, and it communicates bo knowledge , while, there- 
fore, we may hope to do what other men have done, it must 
be under the conditions in which other men have done it 
Unless we take the same pains, and subject outlives to the 
same discipline, as those who have succeeded, we shall un- 
questionably &il. Inspiration is, at least, as rare now as it 
has been in past ages ; and, if we would attain to success, 
we must form )ur rules of conduct, not on exceptions, but 
on general laws. To subject ourselves to the discipline 
necessary to success, will not Interfere with the inspirations of 
genius ; while, should it happen that we are not inspired, 
without such discipline our failure will be inevitable. 

2. It is a well-known fact that the power of recollectiua 
depends greatly on attention. 

The condition of mind which we denominate attention ia 
that in which we direct our whole mental energies exclusively 
to one particular object. It may proceed either fk)m with- 
out or from within ; from an objective nr a subjective cause. 
In tlie former case, the occurrenoe itself so entirely engroesei 
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our tlHUglito that, without anj volition, everything cist U 
excluded from the mind. Let a traveller in Earope ride 
over a field rising and falling, now in regular and again in 
irregular slopes, with here and there a clump of tre«a, on 
one side a windmill, and on the otlier an old stone house^ and 
it will leave no definite impresaioa on hia mind. He can 
look upon just such scenes anywhere, and he has seen just 
aa impressive landscapes every day of his life. His thoughts 
may wander in the direction of home, and hia conversHtion 
turn to such subjects as the humor of the moment may sug- 
gest. But let him be informed that this is the field of Wa- 
terloo, that this eminence is Mount St. Jean, that yonder la 
the farm-house of La Ilayo Sainte, that there is the thicket 
and villa of Hougomont, and near him the tree under which 
Wellington remained during the greater part of the action ; 
that on the slopes beyond the French were posted, and there 
in the vale is the spot where, for the first time, the Imperial 
Guard Altered, mowed down in ranks, as they advanced to 
the charge ; every other thought now vanishes from hia 
mind, and it is not possible for him to tliink of anything 
but that terrible battle, on which the course of empire in 
Europe depended. Such an impression is engraven on tiii 
memory forever. ^r" 

In these cases, as I have said, the occasion of attention ia 
from without. It is arrested by objects around us, we are 
conscious of no special mental efibrt when it is excite<l, and 
we could not control it if we would. There is another and 
very different form of attention, which depends upon the 
exercise of our will. In this case, by an act of volition, we 
dismiss all thought irrelevant to the subject before us, and 
eoncentrate upon it all the mental energy of which we are ca- 
pable. The more perfectly we do this, the greater wAi be our 
power of recollection ; we shall thus acquire knowledge in 
the shortest time, and retain it with the greatest success. Ths 
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ti VL vhi have been remarkable for great powers of memOTy 
ba re poesesaed in a remarkable degree the power of abstract 
attentiou. The biographer of Johnsoii observes that while 
he wiia reading the appearance of mental effort which ha 
exhibited was painful even to his companions. He seemed 
wholly nnconsc'ous of the existence of anything around him; 
his countenance was flushed, the veins of his forehead became 
distended, and his whole appearance betokened the intensest 
mental concentration. A portrait, hj Sir J. Reynolds, pre- 
sents him in precisely this attitude. 

Of the nature of attention, and the means by which it 
may be cultivated, I have before treated ; I need not, there- 
fore, repeat what I have said On this subject. It will be suf- 
ficient to observe that, if we desire to improve the power of 
memory, it is here that we must always commence. Until 
we have learned to dismiss from our minda wandering and 
irrelevant thought, and fix our intellectual energies on the 
subject directly before us, we shall always suffer the evils 
of imperfect and feeble recollection. Attention, as we have 
before observed, obeys thecommands of a determined will. It 
ia thus m our own power to enlarge and strengthen our intel- 
lectual faculties. A weak memory may be rendered strong, 
and a fleeting recollection permanent, by resolutely laboring 
to improve it. The remedy, however, resides in ourselves, 
and it is the same for all. If we are willing to make the 
eacrifices necessary to insure success, observing the laws by 
which the improvement of our faculties is governed, there is 
no one of our intellectual powers which may not be improved 
far beyond what at the commencement we should have be- 
lieved possible. The men who earnestly labor to improve 
themselves generally go beyond expectation ; those who rely 
nn their undisciplined powers almost always fall short of it^ - 

iJut, Deyond this, we should lalor to acquire, not merely 
the power of O'^casional attention^ but the habit of ccostant 
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«nd waiceful mental eamfHtness. In tliis ni&nner, aloae, 
does otir exbteno become in the bigbes!; degree valuable, 
einoo every portion of it brings forth the richest and most 
abundaiit iruit, and no hour and no occasion is sufierod tq 
run to waetc An oasis in tbe desert is, by contrast, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and picturesque ; but how valueless i^ 
appears whra compared with the broad acres of a cultivated 
land, clothed as far as the eye can reach with exbaustlesa 
fertility, the hills covered with flocks, the valleys loaded 
with com, supplying with prodigal liberality the wants of 
every living Uiing that finds a home upon its bosom ! 8c 
the tnmsient efforts of genius may delight and surprise us; 
but it is the steady labor of lamest minds that works oiit 
those changes in public opinion, by which error is dissipated, 
truth discovered and promulgated, and a new impulstf 
given to the progress of humanity in wisdom and virtue. 

It is by acquiring this habit of constant and earnest 
attention, and the power of transferring at will our whole 
energy from one subject to another, that some men are en- 
abled to perform an amount of intellectual labor which 
seems almost incredible. The duties of the Chancellor of 
Great Britain, in his judicial office the most important in 
the kingdom, as speaker and a leading member of the 
House of Lords, and frequently an active member of the 
cabinet, could be successfully discharged by no one whose 
intellect was not disciplined t» incessant and intense exer- 
tion. The same remark is-s^licable to every man who 
stands in the front rank of any profession. The demand for 
eminent service is incessant ; and nothing can meet this 
demand but a mind capable of putting forth its best efibrti 
without either cessation or weariness. 

3. In the third place, readiness, or facility in recalling oni 
knowledge, depends mainly upon the principles by which it 
id assooiited. The thought which we at this moment oaed * 
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li brought to onT recollecti(»i, because it has been conaeotod, 
by Boine Itn of association, with a thought now present. 

Our associations are of tvo kinds, those by casual, and 
tliose hj permanent relations. The associations which w« 
form from contiguity of time and place, or from mere exter- 
nal appearance, as color, tite, etc., are casual ; those &«m 
cause and effect are permanent When we see an event oo- 
cnrring at a particular time and plaoe, it by no means fol- 
lows that a similar event will recur at the same place at a 
corresponding time ; nor are similar eventa, by any tie 
whatever, connected with, or related to, that time and pluce. 
Hence, if we associate an event by these relations, there is 
nothing whatever to recall our analogous knowledge. If, on 
the other hand, we observe an event, and associate it with 
its causes and eSscia, we know that the same cause, under 
similar circumstances, will produce the same effect, and, 
under modified circumstances, will produce modified effects. 
Bcnce, this form of association c<«inect8 with the event 
which we wish to remember a multitude of other events, 
any one of which, if present to the mind, may recall any 
one or all of the others. X 

Inasmuch, then, 6s casual associations furnish no bond of 
tX)nnection by which facts are associated together, they can 
fui-nish little aid to the memory, and can assist us but feebly 
in the investigation of truth. -If a lawyer associated cases 
merely with the court-rooms in which they happened to be 
decided, his knowledge would i ;nder but little service in 
the practice of his profession. He must remfemberthemby 
their connection with the principles of equity, if he wishes 
b> recall them whenever an analogous case occurs in tho 
coulee of his pleadings. Were they associated merely by 
time and place, the most dissimilar decisions would ba 
grouped blether, so ttit he could rarely call to mind those 
■daptcd to his purpose. If he associate them by t^e^j^imj'^. 
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oiples to nhicli tlie; are allied, each case would recall tut 
principle, aiid the principle the cases which it controUe<I 
Knowledge, in this manner, becomes linked together. A 
single fact brings with it tlie recollection of a multitude of 
other facts, and these form the basis of important generaliza- 
tions, or the materials for apt and ample illustration. 

Or, again, suppose we witness a philosophical experiment 
By casual association, we should connect it with nothing 
but the place in which it was performed ; and the various 
steps of the process would be thought of only in the order 
of their succession. All that would remain to us would be 
the naked lacts, that, at such a time and place, in such a 
lecture-room, the first event was followed by the second, 
and the second by the third, and so on to the end. IF, on 
the contrary, the relations of cause and effect were clearly 
e^iplained, and every change referred to its appropriate law, 
we should know not only the succession of changes, but 
the law which governed each succession. Hence, each event 
will be associated with the others by a definite and un- 
changing connection. Ever afterwards, any event in the 
series will readily call to recollection those thus associated 
with it, and also the law on which the succession depended ; 
and any one of these laws will also recall not only these 
effects, but many others which at any time we may have 
had occasion to observe. 

From these illustrations it is evident that readiness, or 
the power of recalling our knowledge, depends greatly upon 
philosophical association In order to associate in this man- 
ner, we must form the habit of referring facta to the laws 
on which they depend, and of tracing out laws to the facts by 
which they are exemplified. If we observe a phenomenon, 
we should, if possible, ascertain its cause. If we examine 
a specimen, we should refer it to its cksa. If we Study an 
event, we should observe its necessary relati(uis to thje.eveali 
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wiuch preceded and vbicb have succeeded it So, on tho 
Dtlier hand, if we have comprehended an abstract principle, 
we should not be Batis6ed until we have transformed it into 
a concrete expression, obBcrved the fecta by which it is illus- 
trated, and the results to which it leads. If, for instance, 
we comprehend a general law in mechanics, we should work 
out problems which illustrate ita mode of operation, until 
the law and the facts which depend upon it are so thoroughly 
associated together that they form one clearly de&ned and 
well digested conception. So, in political economy, if we 
are satisfied that a law is true, we should not rest until, if 
possible, we have exhausted the results to which it will, of 
necessity, lead ; and, on the other hand, if we observe a new 
fact in the movements of commerce, or the operations of 
finance, we should trace it back to its legitimate cause, and 
determine the law to which it owes its existence. 

In this respect, oar systems of education are probably 
defective. We determine, in the first place, that a certain 
number of sciences must be learned in & given time. In 
the time allotted to each, it may be possible either to com- 
municate to the pupil some of the facts without the general 
principles, or some of the principles without the fibcts ; but 
not t» associate tbe principles with the &cts by the patient 
labor of tracing out their connections with each other. It 
is by this latter mode of acquisition that the mind attains 
power and alertness. He who has thus ma^itered a single 
science has gained ^ better mental discipline than by 
cursory attention to several. He who has learned one thing 
th^ioughly knows how other things also are to be learned ; 
and he who has proceeded as fiw as this has made no con- 
teniptible progress m his education. 

But, though a system of education does- not accomplish all 
that might be desired, it may yet be of great value. We 
may derive important advantage from a distinct knowledge 
23 
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- of gea&ni priDcipIeB, although we hare bat little povet 
uf carrying them into practice. JS we hare gained t»\j bc 
much knowledge that we are able, in subBcquent life, to refet 
common &cls to general laws, or even to onderstond the 
reference when it is made bj others, we hare laid the foun- 
dations of philosophical association. The obserrationa occur- 
ring in our daily occupations will, bom time to time, revira 
and enlarge our knowledge. Every general law acquired 
in youth thus becomes a nucleus, on which our additiouaJ 
attainments crystallize, and the mass increases by continued 
aggregation. Hence it is often observed that young men, 
who are well grounded in the severer studies, attain, in the 
end, to a larger intellectual growth, and succeed much betr 
ter in professional life, than those of greater brilliancy, who 
aim at more general attainments, and devote their time tc 
what is called univc^rsal reading. 

From these remarks we learn the value of hypotheses in 
philosophy. An hypothesis is a conception of the causes 
of a phenomenon which has not yet been established by 
proof. Since it is not established, it is of no positive valid- 
ity, and can neither be received as a truth, nor mule the 
basis of scientific reasoning. Yet It is not, therefore, value- 
less. It offers to our consideration a conjectural law. If 
to this law we can refer a number of phenomena which 
were before isolated, we are the better able to retain them 
in the memory. Suppose, for instance, several isolated facta 
bavo been observed in geology, for which no cause has been 
discovered. A theory is proposed which, if it be allowed, 
will acco'jnt for the. whole, or a considerable part of them. 
This is an hypothesis. By grouping them together as the 
result of this supposed cause, an important aid is rendered 
to our recollection. Burke, I believe, remarks that an hy- 
poliieais is good for as much as it will explain. An hypoUi< 
esis, moreover, presents a definite subject for inyea^gatioa 
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If it be proved false, science is the gainer b^ the i-eseorch 
which it has occasioned ; if it be proved true, an addition ig 
made to the knowledge of man. 

4. BeadineBs of memory iB materially assisted bj method- 
ical arrangement. 

Every one knows the difSculty of remembering isolated 
kod disconnected items, anch as a number of words selected 
at nuidom, or a column of miscellaneous figures. This 
difficulty is greatly diminished by arranging these several 
items according to some general conception, as, for instance, 
by placing the words in alphabetical order, or grouping 
them according to the subjects to which they relate. By 
such an adjustment some principle of connection is imme- 
diately established, and, as one euggeets the following, we 
easily commit them to memory, and tnore readily recall 
them af^rwarda. x 

It is obvious that all saenc^, from the necessity of the 
case, are susceptible of a natural arrangement. In the dis- 
covery of knowledge, as I have before remarked, we pri>- 
ceed from individuals to generak, and from less to more 
general, until we arrive at the most comprehensive genua 
which the present state of knowledge admits. In the com- 
munication of knowledge, this process ia exactly reveraedj 
we commence with the most comprehensive genus, and pro- 
ceed step by step to the less comprehensive, until we arrive 
at varieties and individuals. So, when, in any case, we 
desire to communicate truths, by patient reflection we ^hall 
be abl« to discover the general principle on which the whole 
essentially depends When this is clearly displayed, it sug- 
gests in natural sucTession whatever is to follow. The ordei 
in which science thus arranges itself, confers important ag- 
Bistance on the memory. When knowledge has no relation 
to time, we proceed from more to less generai truth. When 
time enters into the development of a subjec the order of 
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ewue aod 3^ct la to be preferred. Thus, id -mtural his- 
tory, we proceed from genera to species ; in history, we follow 
the order of time, which here is also the order of cause and 
«Se.--t. In political economy, ire treat, in snccession, of pro- 
dui^tioD, exchange, distribution, and consumption ; because 
this is the order of the dependence of one class of actions 
upon another, and this is the order of diaages through 
A^bich any object passes that is modified by the industry 
of man. It is easy to perceive that our power of recalling 
our knowledge of any subject, must be greatly increased by 
the simplicity and clearness with which it was arranged, 
when it was treasured up in the memory. ./ 

When any branch of knowledge is thus redaced to method, 
we can readily commence with its more general and element- 
ary principles, and trace them through their subsidiary 
ramifications, each genus suggesting the seveml species 
which it includes, until all our acquisitions on this subject 
are spread in one view before the mind, The want of such 
an arrangement is, not nnfrequently, a serious embarrass- 
ment to a student. He sometimes finds important truths 
Girelessly thrown together — principles and results, causes 
and effecta, in a condition of hopeless dislocation ; so that to 
treasure them up aa available knowledge in their present 
form is almost impossible. In this case, if the knowledge \s 
worth the trouble, our best method is to think the subject 
out and rearrange it for ourselves. This will require t-me, 
but it is the only way in which knowledge so inartistically 
presented can be rendered useful to the student. The great 
work of Adam Smith, which bos wi-ought so wonderful 
changes in the policy of nations, would have achieved its 
triumph at a much earlier period if its effects had not begn 
weakened by great want of systematic arrangemei t ~^ 

The power of clear and well-digested method is of ^«M 
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nine, not only to the etudent himBelf, bnt also to thos« 
to vbum he commnnicates knowledge. The preacher, who 
vill take the trouble to acquire it, will not so oflxn complain 
that his teachings are forgotten, or that his audience is iii< 
sttentire. The lawjer will thus be enabled greatly to 
abridge his proceedings, and at the same time leave a 
fltronger and more durable impression on the court and the 
jury. In our addresses to our fellow-men, I hardly know 
of an 4cquisition of greater importance than this, or one 
ttat aid^ more powerfully our eSbrta to produce convii^tion. 
From what has been said, we perceive iJie incorrectness of 
the opinion, that the memory resembles a store-house, wliich 
may be filled to overflowing, or so filled as to render further 
acquisitions more and more difficult. If the etudent hava 
used his memory aright, the greater his acquisitions the 
easier will subsequent acquisitions beceme. If be havo 
formed the habit of concentrated thought, the less efibrt will 
be required to fix bis attention. If he habitually refei his 
&cte to principles, he will successively arise to higher and 
higher generalizations, and the knowledge which he acquires 
will connect itself by more and more numerous associations. 
We are never embarrassed by the amount of our knowledge, 
but only by its miscellaneous and disorderly variety. If 
reflection upon a subject presents us with nothing but & 
multitude of irreleyant and disconnected facts, without gen- 
eralization or arrangement, we may well complain of being 
overburdened with knowledge. But, when reflection yields 
tlie fruit of app^ite principles and illustrative facts, the 
wider the range of our acquisitions the greater will be our 
intellectual power. It is in consequence of the formation 
of such habits that an accomplished public speaker .re- 
queatly astoni^es us, by discoursing with ample fulness, and 
with the clearest method, upon occasions wl ich allowed ng 
opportunity for prflvioua preparation. The attainment oC 
23* '■ A.o.iyie 
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Buch ft power ii oertamly worth all the labor which it caa 
possibly demiUid. 

Of arlifieial memory. 

Besides the means for the cultivation of memorj which 1 
have suggested above, others, depending upon artificial aa- 
■ociatiou, have been frequently recommended. Cicero aome- 
where menticns the systems of this kind which were in use 
in his time. It may be well to indicate the principles on 
wiiieh such systems are founded. 

When we wish to remember a particular fact, we fre- 
quently associate it with something wbitdi we cannot easily 
forget We sometimes see men desiring to recollect an 
engagement tie a knot in their handkerchief, or bind a 
string around one of their fingers. In artificial memory, a 
regular system of signs is employed for a similar purpose. 
I remember a lecturer on mnemonics, who used for &is pur- 
pose a sheet or two of paper, divided into a large number 
of compartments, in each of which was engraved a figure of 
some well-known object When a number of items, as a 
column of words, was, to be remembered, the pupil was 
taught to associate each word with an object in one of these 
compartments. In this manner a large number of partic- 
ulars might be remembered for a short time. The system, 
however, which has maintained tbe most permai^ent reputa 
tion, is that of Gray, in his Memoria Technica, a work of 
which Dr. Johnson speaks somewhere with great respect 
The nature of this system may be known from a single 
example. Suppose the object is to remember numbeia. 
The vowels, diphthongs, and the most important eonsonants, 
are so arranged as to correspond with the nine digits wA 
nplier, in the following manner : 

a e i o u an oi ei ou y 
123456 78 90 
bdtflthka^ 
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This table inay hi used thus : Suppose that I wiahed to remem' 
ber the fact that Julius Csssar arrived at the sapreme power 
in the year 46, EC/ I obserre that the letter o is abova 
4, and the letter s under 6. Forty-six is then represented 
by the syllable os. I write Julio^ for Julias, and thus 
recall this date to my recollection. Or, again : Alexander 
founded his empire ia 331, B. G. The number 331, as- 
before explained, may be expressed by the letters Ua. I 
then write AlexiYa instead of Alexander, and am thus re- 
minded of the date in question. Yarious other systems 
have been devised, but they all depend upon similar prin- 
siples. 

Of the utility of this mediod of aiding the memory, I 
am unable to speak from experience. I have, however, ob- 
served, tliat, whatever may be the immediate effect of these 
systems, they are generally soon laid aside. It seems as 
difficult to remember the system as to remember the knowl- 
edge which it would enable us to retain. Whatever be ite 
virtue, it can confer'upon us no valuable muntal discipline. 
It would seem better, therefore, to cultivate the memory by 
chose methods which give increased vigor to all onr other 
intellectual faculties. When a subject is capable of philo- 
sophical association, it ia surely better to fix it in our recol- 
lection by philosophical omtngement When the matter to 
be remembered is names, dates, or other isolated &et9, it is 
better to refer to tables and books, where such knowledge ia 
to be found, than to trust to our memory, unless we are 
endowed with special facility for this sort of acquisition. 

There ia, however, one mode of rendering our knowle.lga 
available, which seems to me of great value. It is a well- 
arranged common-place book, or a book ma<le for the pur- 
pose of recording any important items of knowledge in such 
manner as to be easily accessible. The Rev. Dr. Todl, of 
Pittsfield, Maas., has prepared a work exceedingly well 
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«d^>ted to this purpose. It is caHed an " Index fienna." 
It consists of blank learea ruled and paged, with the letters 
of the alphabet, bo that a student can readily insert a wor-J 
designating a particular subject, and under this word record 
all the plicea in which he finds this subject treated. A 
student, by the use of such a book, would be able to refer to 
all the works which he had read on any particular subject, 
b; glancing at a single entry in his index. His common' 
place book would thus be an index to bis whole library; 
enabling him, in the shortest time, and witb the least trouble, 
to render all his past reading available for immediate use 
whenever he should require it. 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall close this part (^ 
the subject with a few directions for study, deduced from the 
preceding remarks : 

1. We should employ our minds as little as possible in 
those occupations which require no effort of attention. 
He who spends much of his time iu reading that which he 
does not wish to remember, will find hia power of awjuisi- 
tion rapidly to diminish. Light reading is entitled *o its 
place, and need not be proscribed altogether. But light 
reading need not be useless reading. Facts of all kind«, to 
him who is able to make a proper use of them, are always 
of inestimable value. But much that is called light rei»l- 
ing tends to no result whatever except present amusement* 
and nothing is more destructive of every manly enei^y. than 
amusement pursued as a business. Kor let it be supposed 
that the vigorous employment of our faculties Is destitute 
of its appropriate enjoyment. Here, as everywhere else, 
happiness is found, not when we seek for it directly, but 
when, thoughtless of ourselves, we are honestly doing our 
duty. The weariness caused by labor is relieved either by 
rest or by a change of pursuits, and thf mind returns witJi 
•snowed relish to its appointed labors. But what shone* 
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eso relieve an intellect jaded and worn down hy excessive 
excitement, \ni vexed with the inceaaant craving of uneat' 
lefied desirea ? 

2. We should strive to observe accuratel; every fact, and 
cC'inprehend clearly every truth to which our attention may 
be directed. In this manner alone can we attain to precis- 
ion of thought and distinctness of conception. We shall 
thus learn the difierence between what we know and what 
we do not know ;. an attainment of more value than might 
at first seem manifest. He whose mind habitually rejecta 
crude and undigested conceptions, and vague and intangible 
theories, has made no ioconsiderable progress in intelle^ual 
cultivation. Nor is it enough that a uutn can comprehend 
what an author baa writtwi while the book is under his eye. 
He should attain to such a knowledge of the subject that he 
con think it out for himself in his own language, and trace 
its connections and dependencies by means of illustrations 
of his own. In this manner he will be able to understand 
what he readii, te remember what he understands, and to 
recall what he has remembered whenever the oocaaion ren- 
ders it necessary. 

I am aware Uiat this method of study will seem to require 
a much longer time, and restrict us to a much slower 
progress, than the course commonly pursued. A man will 
be obliged to select his books with greater care, and devote 
to his reading a more vigorous and protracted effort, than is 
generally thought necessary. He may thus lose, if be ever 
possessed it, the reputation of genius; but, what is more 
important, he may find the reality. By forming the habit 
of earnest and habitual attention, he may thus acquiio that 
power which ia the veiy element of genius. At first, tht 
oind laboring in this manner may seem to act slowly ; but, 
.as soon as efibrt becomes ita natural condition, vi^roui 
action will be aa rapid as RDy other. Those who think 
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inteiiBely, if thej do it habitually, require less time tliiUl 
other men to perfect their mental operatiuna. It is thus that 
the powers of the mind are carried to their highest perfection, 
and those intellectoal labors are performed which to othe^ 
'men seem almoet miracnlous. 

S. Onr kriowledge should, as &r as possible, be philosoi^- 
icullj arranged. Fa.:ts shonid be accoooled for, that is, 
leferred to their appropriate laws ; and laws should be ex 
emplified until the use of them becomes perfectly fiimiliar. 
In this respect students are very prone to err. ( I have fre- 
quently seen young men, who could pass a creditable exam- 
ination in the rules of rhetoric, who could not successfully 
cionstni3t a discourse on the simplest subject, and who were 
unable to write three consecutive sentences without a blun- 
der. ) Every one perceives that knowledge of this kind ia 
useless, and must soon be forgotten. It is this habit c^ com- 
bining theory with practice which, most of all, confers pro- 
fessional ability. 

The importance of arranging our knowledge methodically, 
that is, in ita relations to the general principles on which it 
depends, need not again be insisted on. I will, therefore, 
only add that, in all our efibrts to improve our minds, we 
should be patient with ourselves. FBad habits cannot be 
corrected except by the formation of good ones ^and to form 
habits of any kind is a work of time. Strenuous efibrt, if 
we give it time enough, will accomplish all that we could 
ilesire. We must not, however, be disconcerted at tlie 
imperfect success of our incipient efforts. Each one will 
accomplish something ; and erery effi>rt accomplished, though 
but imperfectly, will render lees difEcult that which succeeds. 
Those who have been the most successful in the end have 
&ec|uently confessed that their first attempts were marked 
by mortifying foilure. It was thus with Demosthenes ; and 
if more taaa were blessed with his determination to aaoceet^- 
n . ...v.ooyie 
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tiie TOrld TOuld not bo ofieo have oomplaiaed of tlie small 
Dumber of great orators. 

The application of the prececUng remarks to the duties of 
•□ inBtructor ia apparent 

The object of a teacher ia to communicate knowledge, and 
BO to communicate it as to develop and strengthen the 
povers of the mind. Hence, in order to succeed, he must 
observe the laws to which the mind is subjected. The mind 
of the pupil is similar to the mind of the teacher, age onl^ 
excepted. The coarse which has proved most successful with 
.the one, will prove the most successful with the other. If 
we bear this in mind, we shall ptrceive the importance of 
the following suggestions : 

1. I have remarked that our power of recollection dependa 
greatl; upon the clearaees of our conceptioos. Now, the 
ability of young persona to comprehend complicated rela- 
tions is, of oourse, much leas than of adults. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the instructor to analyze what ia complex 
and simplify what ia intricate, or elae so to direct the mind 
of the pupil that he can do it for himself. In this manner 
every kind of. knowledge adapted to the age of the pupil 
may be brought within his intellectual grasp. The in- 
structor should not merely hold forth to the pupil what ia 
laid down in the booka, but think it out for himself^ observe 
its elements, and separate them &om each other, so that he 
may place them in the clearest light before the conception 
«f the pupil. In these respects instructors frequently &il. 
Sometimes they have no clear idea of a subject themselves, 
and, of coarse, can convey ncme to others. They merelyr 
inculcate by rote what they htve learned by rote themselves. 
CBometimes an instructor, who understands a subject himselC 
forgets the labor by which fab knowledge was acquired, an j 
becomes unconscious of the difference between himself and 
bis pupil. J What is very siu'ple to him now, appears to him, 
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of conree, simple to every one. What became &itniliar ta 
him only bjr severe and protracted efibrt, seems capable of 
being learned by his pupil in a shorter time than is actually 
possible. In these respects it becomes an instructor to be on 
Lis guard. He should consider, not what he can do now, but 
irhst be could have done when under the circumataiices of 
his pupils. He should, therefore, be careful to assure liim- 
Belf tliat what he teai-'ies is understood. He who will bear 
these things in mind will not often have to complain of the 
Btuptdity of bis pupils. TWben an instructor finds all his 
pupils blockheads, the indication ia certainly ambiguone; 
there is a blockhead somewhere, but whether it be eitlier 
the teaqber or the pupil become^ a proper subject of 
inquiry, y 

2. Wnat has been rendered simple may be easily illufr- 
trated. Skill in illustration, therefore, is of great impor- 
tance to a teacher. He perhaps presents to a pupil a. new 
idea which is not readily comprehended. The conception 
of the one is not grasped by the Other ; or, if it is, the pupil 
does not certainly know that the idea in his mind is that 
which the teacher means to communicate. The teacher 
must, therefore, call up some analogous idea with which the 
pupil is familiar, so that, from ground common to both, he 
may pass by easy gradation to that which is new and 
uncomprehended. Things dissimilar in themselves fre- 
quently stand to each other in similar relations, thus 
affording wide range for analogies. In this manner the 
known is made to teach the unknown. Kor is this all. 
The illustration associates a new with a familiar idea. 
An mwresting and apposite image is presented, and thus 
whatever ia learned is more easily remembered. An illus- 
tration addressed to the eye is always the most Ciuccessful. 
Hence, maps, diagrams, experiments, are among the moel 
indispensable aids of an ine'ructor. 
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3. It is Marcely necesssry to add that die piogrcei 
of the papil will be greatly acoekrated by rednciiig bia 
knowledge, as fiir as possible, to practice. From the neces- 
sity of the case, it is erideot ^t much of the pupil's time 
must be occupied in learning rules. If, however, the teach- 
ing Is confined to these alone, it becomes intolerably irksome. 
The mind struggles against it, and is wiling quickly to forget 
vhat is associated with nothing but pain. These difficulties, 
liowever, may in a great degree be removed, by teaching the 
pupil, as sooD as h<> has learned a rule, to put it into prac- 
tice. He then discovers that the knowledge of rules is a 
metma of power, for it enables him to do what he could not 
do before, and he becomes conacioua of progress and 
increased ability. Every step in advance brings witb it 
on immediate reward, and he proceeds to the next step with 
new consciousness of power, and more earnest desire fir 
other acquisitions. It was formerly the practice to carry a 
boy through the Latin grammar before he began to trans- 
late a word; aai months were consumed in this dry and 
repulsive labor. It would be no wonder if, under such a 
discipline, be learned, to abominate the grammar, the l an- 
fl uage^ and the instructor, to gether^ But if, as soon as be 
has learned a single rule, or mastered a single inflexion, hu 
is taught to use it in the construction of easy phrases, and 
when, with the knowledge thus gained, he proceeds to the 
next rule, and finds the increased power derived from adding 
these knowledges together, further progress becomes desira- 
ble in itself, and learning is no longer a drudgery. While it 
would be absurd to say that, in alt respects, our modes of 
teaching are preferable to those of oui fathers, it is delight- 
ful to a benevolent mind to contemplate the improveraenta 
which have been introduced in the modes of instructing the 
young. The labor required ia better adapted to the faculties 
of ibe learner, though here, it must be confessed, we yet 
24 . .A.o,.gic 
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Deed improTemeDt Stadj DainiBton more to t^e giowtfa »f 
the mind, instead of being a barrea exercise of memOTj ; ana 
a Tast amount of miaerj has been lifted off boat the hamaA 
lace — certainly no trifling oonaideratioi). 
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CHAPTER Vl 

RKASONTNQ. 



eiOTIOS I. — THK KATCRB AND OBJECT OF KBASOSiSO, 
AND THS UAHTMBR IN WHICH IT FB0CEBD8. 

Wb now come to the oonsideratioo of that series of men' 
tal acts denominated reasoning. Before, however, we enter 
np(m this branch of our subject, it may be useful to review 
again, very briefly, the ground which we have gone over, 
that we may distinctly perceive the point from wbioh we 
proceed, and team the relation which this form of mental 
action holds to the other acts of the mind. 

By our perceptive powers, we become acquainted with the 
qualities of external objects, and, in general, with the &cta 
in the external world. By our consciousness, we leam the 
iacts existing in the world within us. By original sugges- 
tion, various intuitive truths and relations become objects 
of cognition. By absUaction, conceptions of individuals 
assume the form of general ideas ; and by memory, all this 
knowledge is retained and recalled to our consciousness at 
the command of the will. 

Were we endowed with no other powers than these, wa 
might enjoy the pleasures of knowledge. Whatever we had 
obsei-ved or experienced, and whatever had been observed 
uid experienced by (^hers, might be retained, generalised 
and combined, and thus oar acquisitions might be both ex- 
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teQsivi! juA valuablo. Bat, with no other facuUira, we could 
only know what we or other men had actually observed or 
experieoced. We could never make use of thb knowledge to 
penetrate into the unknown. In a word, we could obserye, 
and feci, and generalize, and classifjr, and remember, bat 
we could Dot reason. 

But such ia not the condition of the human mind. As 
fwon as we acquire any knowledge whatever, we are prompted 
to use it for the purpose of acquiring other knowledge. We 
are continually saying to ourselves, if tliis be thus, then 
this other must be so ; or this must be so, because this aiid 
that are so. If this be so, what must of necessity fulluw 1 
This is the language of human beings, young and old, sav- 
age and civilised, leamed and ignwant. It is the impulse 
of our common nature, and one of the endowments with 
which we have been blessed by a merciful Creator. He has 
enabled us to cognize relations existing between certain 
bnths, &om which emanate other truths different from tha 
preceding, but which, without a knowledge of them, could 
never have been discovered. 

The results of the exercise of this faculty have been most 
astonishing. Unhke our other mdowments, every one of 
its acts provides a wider field for its future employment, and 
thus its range is absolutely illimitable. The perception of 
one color gives me no additional power to perceive anotbei 
color. A fact remembered fumisheB only accidentally a 
basis or an aid to wider recollection. But every truth dia- 
covered by the reasoning power, and, in fact, every truth, 
however acquired, becomes, by use of this power, the means 
for proceeding to further discovery. Through the element- 
ary cognitions in geometry, our reason at first discovcn 
certain truths concerning lines, angles and triangles. 
Using these increaaed means of knowledge, it pr'weeds to dia* 
Mver truths ccncemjng circles and squares and, using 



ttkCBd again, it diacovera those coQcermng solids, spheres anil 
spherical triaugtes; and, using these again, it has been able 
to reveal to us the magnitude, distances and motions, of tho 
heuvenlj bodies, and thus unfold the wonders of modern 
astronomy. The knowledge which we thus obtain is ori- 
ginal knowledge ; that is, it is given us specially by this 
fitculty, and could be given us by no other. How could wo 
ever learn the distance or magnitude or modon of the* plan- 
ets, either by perception, or consciousness, or original sug- 
gestion, or abstraction, or memory ? The same remark is 
true respecting the other sciences. Every science which 
presents to us knowledge which could not be attained by the 
powers above mentioned, must rely for its discoveries wholly 
on reasoning. 

We see, then, the nature of this &culty. It cognizes 
nothing directly and immediately. It neither perceives the 
facts of the outward nor is conscious of t^ facts of the 
inward world ; it furnishes no original suggestions, and 
neither abstracts nor remembers; but it receives these data 
as they are delivered to it by these preceding Acuities, and, 
by a process of its own, uses them to discover new truths, 
to which none of them could ever have attained. The man- 
ner in which this is done, we shall attempt to explain. 

Reasoning consists in a series of mental acts, by which 
we show such a relation to exist between the known and tho 
unknown, that if the former be true, the latt£r must also be 
equally true. Thus, in geometry, the known with which 
ve commence is the definitions and axioms. Our first dem- 
juatration shows such relations to exist between them and 
the first proposition, that if those be true this must be true 
also. This first proposition is thus added to the known, 
and becomes as firm a ground from which to reason as the 
definitions and axioms from which we at first proceeded. In 
our ooxt step we again show, by jur reasoning powers, that 
24* II ■■ A.onyK- 
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if thii JDCreased loown be tme, the second proposition mnal 
be true also. We then add our second proposition to tba 
known, and vritli this increased material of knowledge pro- 
ceed to the third proposition _ and so on continually. In 
each act of reasoning, wc observe first the known, reaching 
tn a definite limit, beyond which all is uncertainty. Wo 
olncrve, secondly, a proposition in the unknown which may 
be *nie or may be false, of which nothing con with certainty 
be affirmed, separated from the known by a chasm, so to 
Speak, of thus Tar impassable ignorance. The . reasoning 
power projects a bridge across this chasm, uniting them 
indisBolubly together, traDsforming the unknown into dU' 
known, adding a new dom^n to science, and enlai^ing bj 
every such act the area of human knowledge. 

If such be the nature of the mental process which wa 
denominate reasoning, it suggests to us diree distinct topics 
for consideration : 

First, the nature of the troths from which we proceed. 

Secondly, the validity of the results at which we arrive. 

Thirdly, t^e nature of the process by which we paaa 
from the one to the other. , 

To the consideration of these subjects the reminder of 
this section will be devoted. 

I. "The nature of the truths from which v>e pro- 
ceed. 

I have already said that, in reasoning, we design to show 
that if certain things are true, certain other things, whose 
truth is now unknown, must be true also. We then must; 
of necessity, proceed from the trtie to the doubtful, from the 
known to the unknown. The premises are always, at the 
commencement, belifr known than the conclusion at which wo 
propose to arrive. From this it is evident that we can never 
reason unless from what is either known or conceded ; and, 
further, that wo can never prove any proposition unlras wa 
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ean fiud some other propoeition better known by which ta 
prove it If any proposition ib to be proved, all other poa- 
Bible pTopositioDS muat stand to it in one of three relations, 
either less known, equally known, or better known. Ta 
attempt to prove what we know by what we do not know, 
or to prove what wo kTww by what wo do not know as well, 
a absnrd. Inasmuch as proof brings the conclusion to pre- 
cisely the level of the premiaes, a process of this kind would 
Xlminbh instead of increasing the certainty of our conclu' 
Acn. That an error of this kind cannot be committed, I 
would not, however, asseri We not unfrequently hear 
men attempt to prove, what every one at the beginning al< 
lows, bat which, at the conclusion of the argument, every 
one is disposed to doubt Such must always be the result 
when we attempt to prove self-evident truths. Secondly ; to 
mttempt to prove either what we know or what we do not . 
know, by what we only know equally well, is nugatory, 
"We of course know no better at the end than at the begin- 
ning of our ailment, and all our labor is bj .necessity 
thrown away. We could not, by a life's labor in this man- 
ner, advance a single step in knowledge. Heme wo can 
never prove any proposition, unless we can find some prop- 
ositions better known than that which we desire to prove. 
Hence it follows, that, when we find a proposition so evident 
that no propositi!.^ more evident can he discovered, the 
truth of such a proposition cannot be established by the 
reasoning faculty. If it bo true, its truth must be deter- 
mined by some other power of the mind. Hence, all rea- 
soning must commence &om truths not made known by the 
reason, that is, which the intellection perceives to be true 
previous to all reasoning, and from whiiA all the deductions 
of reason proceed. Lei us consider the ^'t've of some of 
these elementary belief, which lie at ^\ n,2^C\ii7a of tJi 
reasoning. , 

* „ ,..,.,o,.sic 
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Wore nothing more required tli»n that a man should v«a* 
Vinoe hiiDSeir of the truth of any proposltioo, nothing mort 
vould be iiecesaarj than that he himself was satisfied that 
his premises were true. I do Dot, of course, say that be 
would thus, of necessity, arrive at truth, but he would be 
able to ooDvinoe himself of the truth of the proposition in 
question. But, if we reason for the purpose of convincing 
another man, it is obvious that he also most admit with ua 
the truth of our premises, or the prepositions from which we 
proceed. Unless the two can agree in the premises, argue 
as long as they may, they can make no progress towards a 
conclusion. The argument which convinces the one has no 
effect on the other, since he denies the [»*emise3 on which it 
is founded. No argument, then, can have any power over 
the mind of another, unless both equally admit the truth of 
the premises on which the conclusion rests. But what is 
'lae of any two men, is true of all men collectively. We 
'An never convince the human mind of the truth of our 
conclusions, unless there be some truths from which we 
proceed, whioh all men equally with ourselves admit prior . 
to all argument. If such tilths did not exist, all reasoning 
addressed to the human race would be nugatory and use- 
lees. When men reason at great length, without coming to 
a conclusion, the cause of their difficulty generally is, that 
tbey have no principles in common. Hencej when we find 
ourselves in this condition, the proper course to be pursued 
is to refer back to the premises from which we proceed, and 
deter rjine whether they be the same. When men agree in 
premises, imd reason logicully from them, it cannot be long 
before some conclusion is reached. 

But it is evident that in all matters of science, and, in 
fact, in all our reasonings (those only excepted which ara 
technically termed ad homtnem), we address ourselves not to 
we man, or one class of men, but to the whole human rae^ 
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We proceet] upon the Wief that what < 
of fair understaadinj; aid ia a normal couditioQ of the jntdl- 
lect, will convince ail men under the same circumstances 
that is, that there are commoa truths which all men admit, 
and that, reastming from tbem, the; must all arrive at the 
same result as eocn aa the argument is fdrljr presented, 
And this anticipation ia justified by universal experience. 
The conclusions of mathematics, astronomy, mechanics, o^ 
geology, chemistry, magnetism, of political economy, and 
social philosophy, from tlie time of their first promulgation, 
have established tliemselvea gradually in the mind of man, 
until, by the force of their own evidence, they are admitted 
aa acknowledged truths. Every man vho has been con- 
Tinced of the truth of the reasoning on which their con- 
clusions depend, feels assured that every other man who 
contemplatea them without prejudice will be convinced also. 
Hence the universal confidence tJiat is felt in the maxim of 
Bacon, "Magna est Veritas et prevalebil." Such unani- 
mous consent to conclusions could not be predicted, and 
could not exist, unless there were principles lying at the 
foundation of the reasonings, which all men admit, and from 
which conclu^ons follow, by irresistible sequence, which all 
men must allow. Such truths, made known to all men by 
the original constitutioa of the human understanding, must . 
lie at tlie foundation of all science, and of all knowledgo 
established bj reasoning. They have teen called, by Buffier 
and Dr. Reid, first truths, and they are said by thc^ phi- 
loaivphera to emanate from the common sense of mankind. . 

It may reasonably be demanded whether there is any 
mode by which we may determine whether or not any 
proposition is a first truth. 1^ there any test by which 
they maybe practically distinguished from mere proposition! 
iJiat are inferred from them ") To this I answer, 

First, theif are in' tmprehetisiilf. Kioir 
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Secoixlly, they are simple. 

Thirdly, Mey are Tiecessanj and vmoersal. 

Fourtlilj, they are so eoident that nothing more eri- 
den/ can be discovered by which to prove lh:ym. 

This subject liaa, however, been already considered nndei 
tbe head of the Reality of our Knowledge, pages 95 — 97, 
to which pages the reader ia referred. 

The axiome of geometry are acknowledged to be tiie fonn-r 
(Ution truths of that science ; but other self-evident trutba 
lie equally at the foundation of all other knowledge estab- 
lished by reasoning. For inataoce : that I exist ; that an 
external universe exists; Uiat the testimony of my percep- 
tive and my reasoning powers is to be received ; that a 
change presupposes a cause ; that the course of nature ia 
uniform, or that the same causes under the same conditions 
will produce the same effects ; that rational beings act from 
motives, and that a change of action must proceed from a 
change of motives, and a multitude of others, may be placed 
in the number of first truths. 

Between tbe truths that are acknowledged by all as self- 
evident, as I have before remarked, a distinction may be 
observed. The first truths of geometry, for instance, are 
perceived to be such unconditionally. Thus, we oould not 
cmceive of any circumstances in which the whole of any- 
thing would not be greater than its part, the reverse of thia 
truth being manifestly unthinkable. This, aft we perceive, 
must bo true semper et vbique. But that I exist, that aa 
external world existe, is only a conditional first truth. 
Neither I nor the external world have always existed, and 
it is not impossible to suppose them to cease to exist. It ia 
Dot, however, possible to conceive them not to exist, thingt 
being as they are ; that is, I being conscious of the acts 
of thinking, perceiving, etc. Thus also, things being •■ 
they are, it is impossible to conceive of an intelligent being 
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U Kcting without motire, but it is not imposaible t3 sappoM 
beinga coostituted so difTerently from us as to act in thia 
nuinner, or to suppoee that oo iDt«]ltgeiit beings had ever 
been created. But, things being as they are, the oppoaits 
of these truths is utterly inooaoeivable. 

On these first truths all our reasonings ultimately depend. 
They are rarely stated in language, because every man 
instinctively takes Aem for granted, and be knows that all 
other men do the same. It would, however, be a very valu- 
able service to science, if the first truths of all knowledge 
in general, and of the sepu&te sciences in particubr, could 
be plainly stated and accurately claaaified. In this manner 
a large amount of useless discussion would be prevented, 
and truth arrived at with much greater facility. Dr. Reid, 
in the sixth chapter of hia sixth £ssay on the intellectual 
powers, has stated several of the necessary truths in gram- 
mar, logic, mathematics, in taste, in morab and meta- 
physics, together with many contingent truths which are 
admitted in all our effi)rta after knowledge. The subject, 
however, demands a more extended and minute examination. 
"Whenever it shall have been done, the labor of intellectual 
research will be greatly diminished, and its results mora 
easily verified. 

2. I have stated above that the end to be accomplished 
by the reasoning faculty is to render the conclusion at which 
we arrive, of precisely the same validity as the premises. 
From this it is evident that whatever the reasoning faculty 
baa logically deduced iiom first truths is just as valid mat* 
ter from which te proceed as the first truths themselvea. 
Thus, in geometry, from the axioms and definitions we provo 
a proposition; that propositicm, when logically proved, is at 
certainly true as the axioms from which we at first pro- 
needed. The proposition that the angles at the base of an 
UfModza tdungle are equal, is just aa valid a prem^^^^a^. 
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geometrical demonstration, as &e truth that things et^nal tt 
the same are equal to one another. And, still further, what- 
ever is b; logical procesa piovcd from this proposition is 
iuBt as valid matter as the proposition itself. And this will 
Iw the case to any extent whatever. 

The onlj abatement to be made to this statement is the 
nr.certaia'.r arising from the imperfection of our Acuities. 
Wa may, from this imperfection, reason illogicall_^ 'without 
perceiving it. If there be this liability, the greater the 
number of arguments, the greater the probability that in 
some one there will be error. And this liability incroasea 
with the complication of the relations which we are called 
to consider. This liability is reduced to the smallest prac- 
tical value when the various steps of an argument have 
been examined by men skilled in the discovery of truth, 
and their validity has been allowed by all succeeding phi- 
kaophers. 

8. Besides these truths given us in the original conatitU" 
tion of our intellect, and the truths following from them 
by logical deduction, other truths are valid matter in our 
reasonings. Such ore the acknowledged laws of nature, 
established by incontestable observation. Thus, it has been 
ascertained that the sensation of hearing, under normal con- 
ditions, is caused by the vibration of the air ; the perception 
of external objects, by the formation of an image on the 
retina; that vrater boits at 212° and freezes at 32° Fahren- 
heit, under ordinary conditions of barometrical pressure; 
that the atmosphere is a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen 
gases, nnd water a compound of oxygen and hydrogen, both 
always in definite proportions ; that atmospheric air is neces- 
sary to animal life. These, and all other laws and general 
facts, wliich at any time have been discovered by experiment 
or observation, whether in matter or mind, are valid matter 
from which to proceed in our reasoninzs. We thus see th« 
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ooonecnoQ between those powers of the mind which we have 
previoasljr considered and the reaaoning Ctculty. The former 
obeerre and retain and generalise, and thus change individ- 
ual &ct9 into general laws. These become the premises 
firom which, by our reasoning power, conclusions are drawn ; 
and thus knowledge is increaaedj and the dominion of man 
over nature extended. 

4. I have thus tar treated of premises, or propositions 
fiom which we proceed in reasoning, of which the truth is 
incontestable. Wherever such propositions can be discovered 
we always are bonnd to use them, for Uius alone can we 
arrive at pure truth, and enlarge our positive knowledge. 
Frequently, however, in onr practical conduct, such propo- 
Bitions cannot be discovered, and we are obliged to form 
our reaaoninga on mere probability. In this, ease we can 
arrive at nothing higher than probability, but this proba> 
bility is in many cases far preferable to ignorance, and may 
furnish a valuable guide for our conduct. I'hua, we say, 
concerning a coming event, men under certain circumstances 
generally act thus or so. A, is under these circumstances, 
therefore he will probably act thus or ao. Under such or 
such conditions of the atmosphere it generally rains ; such 
are the conditions this morning, therefore it will probably 
rain to-day. Or, again : if there be a war in Europe, there 
will be a demand for American grain ; there will probably 
be a war in Europe, therefore probably there will be such 
a demand. It is obvious that much of onr reasoning con- 
cerning future events is of this character. It does not 
furnish us with certain knowledge, but yet with knowledge 
which may be of great value in the practical business of 
life, and the management of a^rs. 

n. Snch are some of the truths from which we proceed 
in the use of our reasoning powers. I proceed to inquire, 
secondly, what ia the state of mind at which we.^^ivj^' 
25 ^^ 
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provided the reasoning faculty has been employed in omA- 
tmce to the laws to which it has been subjected. 

The states of mind of which we may bo conscious in regard 
to aoy proposition, are, I think, the following : 

1. We may be in peril ct ignorance concerning it, neither 
believing nor disbelieving it in t^e slightest degree. Thus, 
were it affirmed that the sun is inhabited, I mnst say, I 
know nothing about it. I have no &cta from which to 
reason, and am therefore ii absolute ignorance ; I have not 
even an opinion cither in &»vor of, or in opposition to, the 
proposition. It is to mo preciaely the same as if the affirm- 
ation had not been made. 

2. I may know that a proposition is true. Here X 
express my state of mind by saying that I believe it, or I 
know it. Thus, I know that the exterior angle of a triangle 
ia equal to the two interior and opposite angles. I believe 
that there are such cities as London, Paris, and Wash- 
ington. 

8. I may know a proposition to be false. Here my state 
of mind is expressed by the words, I disbelieve it Thus, if 
the proposition were presented to me, that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are unequal, I know it to be 
false, and I say I disbelieve it. 

4. Without being able t» arrive at either belief or disbe- 
lief, I am capable of forming an opinion concerning the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition. I weigh the several con- 
siderations presented, and I find my mind inclined in one 
direction or the other ; though I am fully aware that this 
inclination may be reversed by subsequent and more accu- 
rate knowledge. Thus, in ^e present state of knowledge, 
I am unable either to believe oi disbelieve that the planets 
are inhabited, yet 1 may have an opiiuon on tie subject in- 
clining either to the om> view or the other. I thereion 
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Wut for further information, prepared to cbiuage my (pinion 
with the progress of knowledge. 

The object of reasoning is to advance our certainty, and 
to move the mind onward from the extreme of ignorance oo 
the one hand, to the opposite extreme of belief on the other. 
Hence it maj' change our mental stute from ignorance ta 
opinion, fivim opinion to more confident opinion, or from 
either of theae to certainty or ccxifident belief Its move- 
ment is all in one direction, &om a lower to a higher degree 
of certainty. 

From what has been said, it is evident that, when onr 
premisee are indubitable, we arrive, by reasoning, at abaolnta 
belief or indubitable truth. When our premises are merely 
matters of opinion we arrive only at opinion. In every 
caae we raise the conclusion to precisely the same degree of 
certainty as the premises from which we proceed ; we make 
vhat was before unknown, or leas known, exactly equal to 
-what was before more known. Our conclusion can never 
be more certain than our premises, but if our process be 
lo^^cal, it can never be lesB certain. 

III. We now come, in the third place, to inquire what ifl 
the process by which this relation between the known and 
the unknown is rendered apparent, so that we are enabled 
to raise the one to the certainty of the other. 

Wb do this by syllogism. A syllogism is a series o! 
judgments or propositions, the last of which afGrms the oou' 
elusion at which we have arrived. Before considering syllo- 
gisms, it will be proper to consider the nature of judgments, 
or the propositions of which they are,compo8ed. 

Judgment is an act of the mind in which we affirm one 
diiug of another ; that ia, we afEnn a predicate of a subject, 
or judge that a particular individual or species is included 
IK a particular genus or class. Thus, I judge snow to be 
white, grass to be green, avarice to be contemptible ; that 
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is, I judge these particalar imJiTidaak to be coropreaeiided 
within the class which I predicate of them. 

Our judgment may be either clear and distinct, or obecnra 
and confased. 

A judgment is formed from two conceptions, tmd it 
tffinoB that one of these may be predicated of the other. 
Now, if we have a ootnplete oomprohenaion of both these 
conceptions, our judgment must be clear and distinct. On 
the other hand, if my knowledge of the conceptions involved 
be imperfect, vague, and obscure, my judgment must be of 
a at&iilar character. Thus, when the proposition is an- 
Dounced that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, I comprehend the terms employed both in the 
subject and predicate, and my judgment is definite and un- 
ambiguous. If it be said that the rings of Saturn are chaos, 
I £nd myself to have a very incomplete idea of the rings of 
Saturn, and a very indistinct idea of chaos. Hence, I am 
unable to form anything more than a very mdistinct idea of 
the proposition. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that judgment enters aa 
an element into almost all our mental acts. We think in 
judgments ; that is, we are always affirming one thing of 
another, and we do not consider anything else to be thinking. 
To conceive of things without forming judgments, is to make 
no progress. We can only be said to think when we form 
a judgment, respecting two conceptions, in which one ia 
■iffirmed of the otiier. 

The expression of a judgment in words, is called a proper 
eition. A proposition, therefore, must consist of a subject, 
w tbat of which we affirm, a predicate, or that which we 
affirm of it, and a copula, or that which affirms the relation 
ixisting between them. Thos, if I say, man is a vertebrate, 
here tnan is the subject, vertebrate is tho predicnti, and tJ 
■B the copula, or that which affirms the one of the other. 
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^e subject ia that of which we diacouree, the predicate u 
the oiasB to which we afGrm that it belongs, or under which 
it is comprehended, and the copuU ia that which affirtsB the 
ezistence of this relation. X 

When we thus affirm a predicate of s subject, we affirm that 
all the qualities of the predicate are poaseaaed hj the subject. 
When I say, man IB a vertebrat«, I affirm that all which is COI&- 
prehended b; the predicate vertebrate ia poeaessed by man. 

In every proposition it is obvious there must be two 
eonceptions. Of theae one must be a general idea, or one 
designating a claaa. To affirm of two individuals ia either 
nugatory or fiilse, To say John ia John ia nugatory, for 
the proposition does not advance our knowledge. To say 
John is Peter is false, for it affirms something tobe diSerent 
&om what it ia. 

The aubject may be either on individual or a apeciea ; the 
predicate must be a genus ; that is, it must designate a larger 
class than the subject. In a proposition, we therefore affirm 
tiiat a particular individual is included within a particular 
olaas. Hence, every proposition must be either true or false. 
The aubject is either included within the class designated by 
the predicate, or it ia not It cannot be neither within noi 
without it Thus, if I say horse is a vertebrate, it ia eithei 
true or &lse, for horse is either included within this class, 
or it ia not 

We may now proceed to the subject of ayllogism. 

A syllogism, in the language of Aristotle, ia a speech ia 
which certain things (the premises) being supposed, some- 
tliing different from what is supposed (the inclusion) 
follows of necessity, and this solely in virtue of he Bupp(^ 
sitions themselves. 

The principle on which a syllogism depends is the follow- 
ing : Whatever is affirmed or denied of a class is affirmed 
or denied of every individual under that class. Thus, when 
25* " ■ ■■■^■^»'8'^' 
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I say snow is white, I mean that enow is compn nended on* 
der the claaa white, and I affirm this also of all snow what- 
ever. When I saj snow is not hlack, I exclude snow front 
the class blaok, and I exclude all bdow &om thia claas ; that 
is, I deny Mack of snow. 

It will be seen, &om what has been said, that logic, or the 
■cicnoe of syllogisma, is formal ; th^ is, it must proceed 
from premiseB conceded. It of itself takes no cognizance 
of either their truth or &lsehood. Supposing them to 
be true, it governs tlie forma of propoaitiona, and their rela< 
tions to each other, and merely assures us that the conclu- 
sion which we infer in obedience to its rules is as true as our 
premises. It renders us do other aid than this, but this it 
tenders most effectually. 

It has sometimes been supposed that syllogism was t 
node of reasoning, and a mode of reasoning employed by 
philosophers, while other men reasoned in some other and 
simpler manner. It has even been said, that, much as philos- 
ophers talk about syllogism, when they oome to reason, 
they neglect it all, and reason like common men. To tliia 
it may be replied, that syllogism is not a mode, it is th» 
mode of reasoning. It is the peculiar process of the reason- 
ing &culty. The reasoning power forms syllogisms just as 
the imagination forms pictures, each being the purpose for 
which these different powers were respectively designed 
Philosophers and other men must, therefore, if they reason 
at all, reason in the same way, for they have no other 
nethod by which to proceed. I do not, of course, pretend 
that either of them draws out every argument in the form 
of a syllogism. One or both of the premises are frequently 
BO well known as to be taken for granted, and we need only 
state the conclusion which must follow from what is con- 
ceded by all. But, in tL's case, oar reasoning, though evef 
K* mn^ alaridged, may always be reduced to the form of a 
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■IfllcigiaiD, aiid we eiwaj? go redace it, if we desire to teat 
its truth Hsd examine it with accuracy. 

Id foriniDg a sjUogiam in the first propoeition we affirm 
th.vt a species ia included under a genua. By the aecoad 
proposition we affirm thiit an individual or a sub-species ii 
included under thisspecies- In the third proposition, or tha 
conclusion, we affirm &6 proposition which, of necessity, 
follows from the conjunction of the two first propositicoiB or 
premises. 

Thus, for example, I affirm, 

1. All tyrants are deteetabla. 

2. Cses&r was a tyrant 

3. Gsesar was detestable. 

Here, by the first propositioD, I affirm that the speciei 
tyrant is included under the genus detestable; by the 
Becond proposition, I affirm that the individual Caesar was 
iDcladed under the species tyrant ; and, by the third propo- 
sition, I affirm the conclusion which of necessity follows, 
namely, tiiat Cseear is included under the class dete^ble. 

In order to illustrate this subject, let us suppose that the 
proposition to be proved is, Csesar was detestable. The 
predicate is called the major term, the subject the minor 
term. When we make this assertion, it is denied by an op- 
ponent ; that is, he asserts, on the contrary, that tliis predi- 
cate, detestable, cannot be affirmed of the subject, Cseaar. 
In what manner is it given us to proceed! Assertion u 
confronted by assertiou equally decided. In what manner 
shall we arrive at the truth, so as to convince an opponent, 
or mankind in general, of the validity of our pi-oposition 1 

We do this by seeking fiir what is called a middle term, 
or for some class which is included in the class detestable, 
and which ei&o includes the subject "sesar. Suppose 1 
eboose the term dictator, and say, 

1. All dictatots we deteatabla 
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2. Casar ^aa a dictator. 

i. Csesar was detestable. 

Mj opponent refers to Fabios, and other dictaton. wb« 
were not detestable. I am, tberefore, obliged to change 
the first premise, and saj, some dictators are detestable. But, 
•a all dictators are not included in the class detestable, the 
oonclusioD will not by Decesaity follow, and this argument 
must bo relinquished. 

I seek for another middle term, and select that mentitaied 
aboye, the term tyrant I show by facts that Ciesar was 
comprehended under this class. I tlien proceed as before, 
and the conclusion follows by necessity, in virtue of tb« 
suppoaitiona themselves. 

The above is an affirmative syllogism. In a ne^tive 
syllogism the process is modified aa follows : We first 
affirm that a certain species is wholly excluded from a par- 
tieular genus. In the second place, we affirm that the in- 
dividual or sub-species is included in this excluded species. 
The conclusion follows, by necessity, that the individual or 
species is excluded from the first mentioned genus. 

For example, suppose it were to be proved that Csesac 
was not detestable. This is denied, and we must seek for a 
middle term which shall include Csesar, and be excluded 
from the class detestable. I choose the term dictator, and 
then say, 

1. No dictator is detestable. 

2. Ctesar was a dictator ; thereforej 

3. Ciesar was not detestable. 

Here, however, I am met by the fact that some dictators 
were detestable, and for this reason my argument fiuli, 
since some dictators are not excluded from this class. 

I must, therefore, select another middle term. I aay 
therefore 

1. Nt brave and generous man is detestable. 
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S. Ctesar was a brave and generous nun. 

S. Ceesar was not detestable. 

If these premises are granted, the conclnsion, as before, 
follows b; necessity. If any of our premises is denied, W9 
are obliged to form a syllogism in the same manner, and 
prove our premise before we can proceed. But, having ea* 
tablished the premises, the conclusion cannot be evaded. 

The above instances will illustrate the general nature of 
syllogisms. Sophisms are arguments purporting to be syl- 
logisms, in which the essential laws of syllogism are Ti»< 
latod. Thus, 

1. All qua4lruped8 are animals. 

2. Birds are animaU; therefore, 
8. Birds are quadrupeds. 

Here it is seen at once that the class qnadmpeds, which 
is included in animals, does not include birds. Therefore, 
nothing is concluded. So again, -. 

1. Black is a color. 

2, White is a color ; therefore, 
8. Wbit« is black. 

Here, as before, both white and black are included in the 
same genus, but there is no species included in the class 
color, which also includes the subject of the conclusion. 

I have thought that this subject might be illustrated by a 
few simple diagrams. I, therefore, add them in this place, 
for the sake of representing the doctrine of syllogism to the 
eye. To those learned in logic, they will, I know, be 
deemed superfluous ; but, as this work is designed for those 
who are entering upon this study, they may not be wholly 
without advantage. 

The affirmative syllogism may be represented by the £i4- 
lowing diagram. For instance, 

All vertebrates are animals. 

Uorse is a vertebrate ; therefore, 

: ■ L)jl.z^ill,,C00t^lC 
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That is, vertebrate is included in animal, horse is inclnded 
in vertebrate ; therefore, horse is included in aninuJ. 
Take, again, a negative Byllogism ; for instutoe, 
No predaceous animals are ruminant. 
Lion is a predaceous animal ; tberefors, 
Lion is not ruminant 
This may be represented b; the foUoving diagnm : 



That is, predaceous is excluded tmm ruminant, and Ham 
is included in predaceous ; therefore, lion is excluded from 
ruminant. 

This is the regular form of s;llo^m The nature of 
sophisms or false sj'llogisnui may b? illustraied hj s^lai 
diagruns. For instance, 

„ . ...v.ooyie 



All qnadrupeda are animah. 
Birds &ra uumals ; therefom, 
Birds ar« quiidrapeds. 



That is, qoadrupeds ue incloded in uunnls ; birds an ' 
tucluded in animals, but are not inclnded in qoadrupeds ; 
tberefbre, nothing is conclnded. A^n, 

Food is neceBa«7 to life. 

Com is food ; therefore, 

Com is necessary to life. 
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That is, necessary to life includes some food, Snt !tot aU 
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food includes corn but, aa necossaT; to life does not include 
all food, BO corn is not of necessity included in necessary to 
life. So, again. 

Black is a color. 

White ia a color ; therefon, 

Block is white. 



Here color includes black and also Includes white. Both 
ue colors, but we see at a glance that nothing is concluded. 

In this manner we may represent various forms of syl- 
logisms and sophistna. The above examples will, however, 
Bofficiently illustrate the nature of both. 

In some cases we are able to discover a middle term which 
is intuitively true and fulfils all the conditions of proof. 
Here our course is plain. But suppose we are unable to do 
this, what course remains for ual We are then obliged to 
construct a conjectural syllogism, which will prove our 
proposition, provided we can show its premises to be true. 
We then take the conjectural premise, and construct a syllo- 
gism by which it can be proved. If here one of our prem- 
ises ia conjectural, we construct another syllogism, until 
we have arrived at some proposition which we are able to 
prove. In this manner the premise in question b estab- 
lishjd. When both the original premises are proved, tlia 



work IB doae, and the origiQal oODJectural syllo^am is 
shown to be true. Or, <m the other hani, if, attempting ta 
prove either of our premises, ve find the foundation on which 
it reata to be fiilae, we abandoo it altogether, and seek foi 
some other media of proof. 

This prooeas may, I think, be illustrated bj the prop- 
osition commonly known as the 47th of the first book 
of Euclid's elementa, or that which proves that in any 
right-angled triangle, the square of the side subtending the 
right angle is equal to the sum of the sqoaies of the sides 
containing the right angle. I presume every reader to b« 
^miliar with the proposition, and, therefore, I need only 
indicate briefly the illustration whicL I have to o^. 




The proposition to be proved is that the squares a and h 
are together equal to the larger square x. 

Here I can find no middle term of acknowledged truth 
by which to prove this proposition. I proceed, therefore, 
and construct an argument which will prove it provided the 
prcmiaes can be shown to be true. Having divided tht 
larger st^uare, s, into two parts, by the line 6, 7, 1 say, 
26 ,„..:A.oi><^ie 
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TbingB equal to the nme are eqnsl to each otbw. 

The Bqoara x, aod the sum of the squares a and $, an 
equal to the panllelograios a' and b'. 

TberefoK, the aqoare x w equal to the anm <£ the sqnarci 
a and b. 

Now this H^llogism will prove the proposition if I can 
■how the premises to be true. Bat it is not proved that the 
■qnares a and b are reBpeotirely equal to the pai&llelogruiM 
a and b'. This a, in the next place, to be proved. 

I sa;, then, again, 

The doubles of equals are equal. 

The parallelogram a' and the square a are each loobl* 
of the equal ttianglea, 1, 2, S, and 6, 2, 5. 

Therefore, the parallelogram a' and the square a are 
oqual. 

But it is ;et to be proved that these two triangles an 
equaL This has been taken for granted. 

I proceed again. 

Triangles having two sides equal, and the angle contained 
by these two sides equal, are themselves equal. 

These triangles have these sides and uigles equal ; 

Therefore, these two triangles are equal 

The equality of the biangles proves the square and 
parallelograis to be equal, and thus mj oonjectur^ ajlbi' 
gism is proved to be true. 

The conjectural syllogism with which I commenced, 
proved the proposition, provided its premises could be 
proved. I have proved the premises, and, therefore, the 
proposition b proved. 

But, having discovered tlas truth, suppose I wbh to onn- 
monicate it to another. I then reverse the process, aod 
eommence with the proposition with which I just now ooiw 
eluded. 

I first show that the triaiigles are equal , 
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Than, that a rectangle and a trituigle being on the same 
base and between the same pitrallels, the rectangle is double 
of the triangle ; 

Hence, the triangles being equal, the rectangle and the 
equare must be equivalent. 

And, hence, the two amaller equaree and the greater 
square being both equal to the tvo parallelogramB, the two 
uoaller, and the greater square are equal to each other. 

In this instance the example is taken from the mathfr- 
matica. Bat the caae is esaentiall/ the same in all caees 
where we attempt to prore a propoeition. We first con- 
struct a aylloglBm, which, if true, will prove it But one 
or both the premises may be doubtful. We take the doubt- 
ful premise and form a Bjllogiam, which, if true, will prove 
it. If, here, one of our premises is conjectural, we make a 
third proposition, which, in like manner, we attempt to prove, 
antil we arrive at some acknowledged truth from which it 
proceeds. We then construct our argument, beginning with 
the fundamental truth at which ws last arrived, and proceed 
outwards, reversing our process, until we show that our orig- 
inal propoeition depends upon truth which all most a«- 
knowledge. 

Thus, when one of our premises is denied, we must prove 
our premise. If the premise of this proof is denied, we 
must prove this premise. Going backward, in this manner, 
-we at last arrive at first truths, or those which every mind, 
in a normal condition, perceives by intuition to be true. 
Thus, in the proposition just taken for an example, if onr 
premises were continually denied, we should at last arrive 
Bt the definitions and axioms of geometry. And thus, in any 
other reasoning, we arrive, by the same process, at truths 
eqnally obvious to a sound understanding. When we havs 
arrived at these, reason can go no further. If these ars 
denied, the party denying must be wanting in ordinary 
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intellect, or we must have taken as true what is obvious!/ 
fiilse. WhicheTer be the case, there is an end of argament. 

We hear it frequently said that all mathematical reason- 
ing depends npon definitions and axioms. This is true; bul 
their importance depends npon difiei-ent principles. It ma; 
be well to consider briefly the nature of each. 

A. definition is a conception expressed in language. 
Thus, if I am about to prove to another ptrson a proposi* 
tion in which I use the conception of lines, angles, trian- 
gles, squares and circles, it is evident that my argument 
will be useless to him, unless, when I use these words, he 
have the same conceptions as myself. If, when I say 
"line," be has the same conception that I have when I say 
"triangle," we could never understand each other. It ia 
necessary, therefore, that I explain, as clearly as possible, 
the conception which I form when I use these terms. H.'^v- 
ing done this, and it being certain tliat we have the siuna 
conception when we use the same words, we are prepared 
to proceed in our argument 

An axiom expresses an intuitively perceived relation be- 
tween onr conceptions. Thus, having defined what we mean 
by lines, angles, and other elements of quantity, we say 
" Two straight lines cannot enclose space." " Things equal 
to the same are equal to one another." These relations 
being conceded by both parties, and the same conceptions 
being common to both, we have the elements necessary for 
reasoning. 

When it is said, therefore, that we cannot reason without ' 
definitions and axioms, the impossibility arises from difier- 
ent causes. We cannot reaaon without definitions, beuauaa 
we cannot reaaon together unless the terms wli.cb we em- 
ploy create in the minda of each other the same conceptions. 
But this cannot be known unless the terms which we use 
Me adequately explained ; that is, unless ^hey are definod 
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Tbe leason foi the neceBsitj of axioms is diS^ront. Vfo 
most agree as to tho laws to which these' coDceptions are 
Bulijectetl, or else we can never arrive at a common couclu- 
eion. If I show that what I assert is true, for otherwise 
two straight lines must enclose space, or tbat the whole be 
less than its part, I can proceed no further. But, if my 
opponent does not admit these axioms or laws of quantity to 
be true, he will never feel the force of mj reasoning, and 
will, of course, not be convinced. 

This is manifestly true in the mathematics. But it is 
obvious that the same principles must govern all onr rea- 
sonings. Unless men attach the same meaning to the same 
term, that is, unless a term awakens in each the same con- 
ception, they can no more reason together than they could 
if each spoke a language unknown to the other. In ordi- 
nary discourse, the meaning of terms is sufficiently estab- 
lished by usage to prevent any serious difficulty. It is found, 
however, necessary, when accuracy of reasoning is attempted, 
to proceed further, and define our terms with the greatest 
precision. Were this more frequently done, much valuable 
labor would be saved, and differences of opinion among hon- 
est men would be found less important than they seem to be. 
And so of axioms. Unless the relations which exist between 
these conceptions are admitted, men may reason together 
forever without coming to any conclusion. Thus, were two 
men arguing together on the nature of human rights, they 
tnight define man as accurately as they pleased, but, unless 
they agreed upon the relation which man sustains to indi- 
vidual man and to society, they could never come to any con- 
clusion. Neither would be pressed by the arguments of 
the other, and what seemed to the one perfectly conclusive, 
-would to the other seem destitut* of all show of reason. It 
is to be regretted that much of our reasoning is apt to be of 
this diaracter, 

26* „, ,tAK)glc 
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The whole eabject or syllogiBtns, their nature and claam- 
fioation, the rules to which the^ are subjected, aud the dis< 
tinction between true and falae Bjllogisma, is treated of in 
the science of logic. To these the reader is referred for a 
further development of the doctrines here briefly alluded 
to. I ask leave to commend this study to all persons who 
tiia at the attainment of mental aaut«nes3, and the thorough 
enltivation of their reasoning power. 
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BKCXIOJT II. — JF THB DIPFBBKNT KINDS OF CERTAINTY AT 
WHICH WB ARRIVB BY RBASONINQ. 

I HAVE remarked that by the process of reasoning, if 
p.operly conducted, we always render the conclusion aa 
certain as the premises. This is the sole object of syllo- 
gism, and this it invariably accomplishes. I have alao 
Dbse^red that our conclusions may be either certain, or only 
probable, accotding to the nature of the premises from 
■which they proceed. 

Dismissing the consideration of the cases in which we 
establish probability, and confining onr attention to that in 
which we arrive at certainty, we perceive that this certainty 
ia of two kinds. We may arrive, first, at metaphysical or 
absolute, or, secondly, at practical certainty. Let us attempt 
to distinguish these from each other, and ahow the peca- 
liarities of each. 

I. Of melapkyaical and dbsoluie certainty. 

When we arrive at this kind of certainty, the matter of 
onr reasoning is wholly conceptions, or the notions which 
we Ibrm in &ar own minds, representing no actual reality. 
Tbnse are, of course, precisely what we make them, neither 
greater nor less, nor in any possible respect difierent from 
our thoughts ; for they are our thoughts themselves, and 
nothing else. Hence, when they are distinctly compre- 
hended, and formed into syllogism according to the rules of 
logic, they must lead to a conception of the same character 
as the premises, and be inevitably as true- There is no lia- 
bility for misconception or ambiguity. The result must be 
Efl true as our thoughts themselves. 

The most remarkable exanple of this mode of reasoning 
is found in the pure mathematics. Here the matter about 
vhich we reason is pure conceptions. We demonstrate trutli 
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kboat tiles, angles, trianglea, circles, etc., not as acta&I ex- 
istences but merel; as conceptions. B^ our definitions, wa 
announce distinctly the ideas intended by the terms which 
ve employ. These ideas we continue to use without chango 
throughout our reasonings, and the results at which W9 
arrive are concerning these alone. 

I have said that in this mode of reasoning we have noth- 
ing to do with actual existences. This is evident from thr 
fact that the pure mathematics might have been carried to 
any conceivable degree of perfection, had a material tini- 
verse never been created. All that is required for this 
mode of reasoning is a thinking mind. Hence we never, 
in geometry, attempt to prove anything respecting an exist- 
ing figure. We may use a diagram for the sake of concen- 
trating our attention, hut our reasoning is not concerning it, 
tB' any other thing visible or tangible. No actual figure 
exactly corresponds with our definitions, and, if it did, ws 
have no Acuities by which to ascertain the correspondence. 
We say the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle ara 
equal. This we show to he unconditionally true. But it is 
true of our conceptions only, and not of the diagram on the 
blackboard. We do not know that the lines of that triangle 
are perfectly straight, or the sides equal ; nay, we know 
that it is beyond our power to make them so. But this in 
no manner affects oar demonstration. If any one should 
attempt to convict us of error, by measuring the triangle 
and showing that one angle was greater than the other, we 
should smile at his ignorance. We know that our proposi- 
tion i» tru" concerning the conception existing in our minds, 
and this is all we ever att»adit*ted to prove. 

I have said that the most striking esample of this species 
of reasoning ia observed in the ease of the pure mathe- 
matics. I know of no reason, however, why it should not 
exi^t in anv other case in which the matter jf our argu- 
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nient is pore conception. All that is necessEtr^ ia that our 
teriBB be accurately defined and clearly apprehended, and 
that they be subjected to the laws of syllogistic reasoning. 
The result must be as purely truth in the one caae as the 
other. Thus, 

1. All accountable beings are entitled to &«edom. 

2. Sylphs and gnomes are accountable beings. 
S. Sylphs and gnomes are entitled to freedom. 
Suppose tlie first proposition clearly understood. 
Sylphs and gnomes are imaginary beings, of which I 

form a conception just as I please. The conclusion must 
follow as clearly and inevitably as in mathematical demon- 
etration. 

It must, however, be manifest that the range of subjects of 
Hiis character is extremely limited, and, therefore, its utiUty 
by no means extensive. We live in a matter-of-tact worll. 
We desire to enlarge our knowledge, not of mere conceptions, 
but of realities. We wish to know the laws of things actually 
existing, uid so to use them as to ascertain other laws of 
which we are ignorant. In order to do this, we must 
come forth &om the re^on of conceptions into that of real- 
ities. Thus, the pure mathematics themselves^ would be 
utterly useless, except as a discipline, unless we combined 
them witli existing facts, when they assume the form of 
mixed mathematics. Here, however, we arrive not at abso- 
lute, hut practical certainty. Let us observe the manner 
in which II, Praeticil certainty is attained. 

In this kind of reasoning, either one or both of our prom- 
iaes is some general law, or particular fact, established by 
observatimi or experiment. Onr conclusion, then, approaches 
ao nearer to absolute truth, than our fact or observation 
represents the pure and absolub' verity. But no one pre- 
tends that our faculties are capah1« of arrivii g at pure and 
obsulute truth. It has cllen been remarked that a perfect 
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fliivle, n triuigle, or square, nertr was cDnslnictel, and 
that no ioBtrumont ever made, could claim to be absolately 
accurate. Our proceseee maj be as perfect as the presant 
condition of the arts will allow, but we cao go do further. 
Progress in the arts may enable as to exclude additkmal 
causes of error, and thus arrive at greater accuracy. Bui 
wheo ve have dcme all, our powers are limited and imper- 
fect; and, to use the words of Jidmson, "a &lUble being 
must fail somewhere." The eye is incapable of disceming 
objects below a certain magnitude, or difibrencea which do 
Dot exceed a certain degree. The sensation of touch can 
only detect impressions when their impulse attains to a cer- 
tain force. Our nerves are easily &tigued, and fatigue im- 
pairs their accuracy of observation, and their control over 
our muscles. The various passions to which we are subject 
influence our whole sentient organism, and frequently unfit 
us for observation at a time when their perfect accuracy is 
the most needed. It is said that when Sir I. Newton had 
arrived very nearly at the close of that calculation which 
has made his name immortal, and saw the result to whi<^ 
he was tending, he was seized with so violent a fit of trem- 
bling, tba^ unable to complete the work, he surrendered hia 
papers to a frioDd, by whom it was finished. It is told of 
one of the observers sent many years ago to the Pacific 
Ocean to observe the transit of Venus, that, at the precise 
moment when the transit occurred, he fainted from excess 
of excitement Perfect accuracy can, therefore, never be 
predicated of a being in whoee organisation are involved bo 
many liabilities to error. 

Thus, for instance, in the mixed mathematics we arrir* 
%t only practical certainty. Here we first establish th« 
Klations existing betwee^i the lines of a figure of which we 
have conceived. This is pure mathematics, and our result 
m absolute truth. We then apply these relations to a figure 
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BCtuaD; ezuting, and a,8 nearly identical vitli the figuro 
vhich we have conceived, aa we are able to make it, and 
proceed to our result This result ia obviouslj not sb- 
Bnlute truth ; it is ou\j prosimate ; that is, just as near to 
abaolut« truth as the actual figure is near to the perfect 
conception which forms the basis of our reasonings. 

Jjet ua take an example. I demonstrate bj pure math- 
ematics that the homologous sides of similar triangles are 
proportional. Availing myself of this law, I proceed to 
ascertain the height of a st«ep!e. I measure a base line, 
wad observe the angle formed between the extremity of thii 
line and the highest point of the object. I find a corre- 
eponding tabular triangle in the tables, and by a single pro- 
portion arrive at the result. But is this a perfect result') 
Its accuracy depends upon the accuracy of my measnre- 
menta of the base line and theangle. But are these in&llible ? 
Was my chain perfectly triie ? Was the temperature such as 
to have effected ng change upon it 1 Was the surface perfectly 
level, and was my muscular tension precisely such as to 
ensure perfect accuracy, and, at every movement of the chain, 
was that tension precisely the same 1 Was the instrument 
with which I measured the angle, of perfect constructioa 
and in perfect order ? Was there no tremor in my muscles, 
and was my sight of the object absolutely true? Ko one 
of these things can be asserted, and, unleas they can all be 
asserted, perfect accuracy is impossible. £ut what then > 
Are our results valueless 1 By no means. They are per- 
fect for any and every practical purpose. If we have takeo 
every precaution in our power to exclude the liability of error, 
we have arrived at all the certainty which the present con- 
dition of knowledge admits. We know that our result can- 
not, except by accident, be perfectly accurate ; bu^ it is M 
accurate that neither ourselves nor any one else can detect 
ttkj error This is, to all intents and purposes, precboly 
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M goocl to aa as absolute certainty. In the one caae wt 
know that there is no error ; and, in the other, although we 
admit there-ma; be error, yet neither we nor any one elae 
is able to detect it. 

The caBO is illustrated in the study of astroaomy. Wa 
here first conceive of spherical triangles, and deteFmiae, by 
demonstration, the relations between them. Here we arrive 
\i abeoIut« truth. We then measure degrees on the earth's 
Aurfiice, we tt^e the measure of angles, we make observa- 
tions on the times and places of planetary bodies, and, by 
constructing triangles as far as possible identical with those 
which we have before conceived, we determine the distance 
■){ the sun, and the diameter of the orbit of the earth. But 
does any one pretend that these calculations ore absolutely cor- 
rect? Their accuracy depends wholly on the perfection of 
the observations, which, of necessity, enter as elements into 
our calculations. Were our measurements of lines and 
angles absolutely perfect 7 Were our observations abso- 
lutely infallible? This, firom the nature of our faculties 
and the imperfection of inatrumeats, is manifestly impossible. 
Our conclusions must, therefore, share in, or must g;reatly 
magnify, these imperfections. We say the sun is so many 
millions of miles from the earth ; but, thus speaking, do we 
intend to be understood as enunciating an absolute truth ? 
Bo we mean that it may not be a hundred or a thousand 
miles either nearer or more distant 1 All we know is that 
we are unable to discover any error ; that we have arrived 
Kt as near an approximation to truth as is possible in the 
frosent condition of science. We can do no more, and we 
pretend to do no more. This is as far as our Creator hag 
permittci us, in our present state, to proceed, and with 
this we must be content. When we have approached sc 
near to the truth that we can discover no error, we have 
arrived at practical certainty, and we need ask for no m«n. 
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Kow, if I do not mistake, this is precisely the method of 
r«r reasoning respecting any matters of fact. We reason 
hj conceptions. If our preaiiaes, matters of fact, the result 
jf observationj precisely correspond with these conceptions, 
uur reasonings are true absolutely. But we cannot be sure 
'bat there is this perfect correspondence. We may, how- 
ever, be convinced that this correspondence is so nearly 
exact that the hnman faculties can discover no error, and 
here, as before, we arrive at practical certainty, or the limit 
marked out for us by our intellectual constitution. When 
oar premises have been established with all the accuracy of 
which our Maker has miide us capable, and our conclusior. 
From them follows by the laws of reasoning, we have arrived 
at as near an approximation to truth as ia possible in our pres- 
ent state. If neither we nor any one else can point out 
any error, we may well be satisfied ; for we may know that 
the error can never be appreciated by the faculties which 
God has given us ; and, therefore, to us it is precisely the 
same as if it were absolutely true. 

Thus, suppose we say, 

When men can have no motive for testifying falsely, 
their testimony is worthy of belief. 

A and B can have no motive for testifying falsely ; there- 
fore the testimony of A and B ia worthy of belief. 

The truth of the first of these propositions would, I pre- 
sume, be admitted ; it being one of the acknowledged lawa 
of human action, since no man acts without a motive. The 
sec<Hid only can admit of doubt. We, therefore, make it 
the object of special examination. We survey all the mo- 
lives by which men are known to be influenced. We in- 
quire whether any of these motives could have induced 
them to speak fabely. We are unable to discover any. We 
then rely with firmness on the conclusion that they have 
testified truly. It may be said that motives for falsehood 
■ 27 
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may exist wliicb bare never boen discovered. Be it so. But, 
inaamuch as we have been unable to discover them, we hav« 
arrived at the nearest approximation to truth whicb our 
f^icultics admit, and we must relj on such faculties us ws 
posBes.s. When, in the full and fiee exercise of our intel- 
lectual powers, we can discover no error in our premiaeBj 
and no crrQr in our reaaoaing, we must receive ae true tha 
conclusions which thej necessitate. We have no other re* 
•ource. If we deny this, there is an end to all reasoning, 
and everything beyond our own obaervatiou is a delusion. 

If we now compare these two kinds of reasoning, we ob- 
ecrve the following fecta : 

1. The process which wc employ is, in both cases, precisely 
ibe same. When \^ attempt to discover truth by reason- 
ing, we use syllogism ; for this is the mode of action im- 
posed upon oar reasoning fitculty. We use this, for we 
have no other to use. 

2. The one liind of reasoning treats only of conceptions 
both in its premises and its conclusions. With actual exist- 
ences, res gesta, it has nothing to do. Of course, it ia 
excluded from all cases which involve mattura of fact 'The 
other has to do with actual existences, and to them ita coo- 
elusions refer. Hence, this is the mode of reasoning whicb 
we must, of necessity, employ in all tbe business of life, 
and in all those investigations of science whicb contemplate 
things as actual existences, 

S. By tbe one we arrive at absolute certainty respecting 
things net existing except in our conceptions. By tbe othw 
we arrive at practical certainty respecting things as exist- 
ing wholly distinct and separate from ourselves. In the 
one case we arrive at absolute truth ; in tbe other, we ap- 
proach as near to absolute truth as tbe limited and imper- 
fect nature of our fiiculties admits. We approach so ntM 
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It will be observed that theae two kinds of reasoDiog cor- 
respond in general to those commonly termed demonstrative 
RQd moral reasoning. I have used different terms frtm those 
eommonlj employed, because I suppose them better adapted 
to the subject. It will be seen, if what I have said be 
true, that the difference between these two kinds of reason- 
ing ia much less than has frequently been supposed, both ui 
to the mode in which 'they are conducted, and the results at 
- which they arrive. 

From what has been said, I think it will appear that but 
little ground exists for the superiority which has been claimed 
for demonstrative reasoning, or that which treats purely of 
roQceptions. It is granted that in this species of reasoning 
we arrive at absolute truth ; hut then, from its conditions, 
it excludes all actual existences, and can, therefore, furnish no 
guide to conduct. As soon as demonstrative reasoning has 
to do with matters of EiCt, it reposes, by necessity, upon 
moral reasoning, and, specially, on the evidence of testimony. 
Thus, suppose I have demonstnlted the distance of the sua 
from the earth. It is evident that the facts which form the 
elements of my reasoning must be established by what is 
called moral evidence. I am told that such and such obaer- 
vntions have been mad^by difierent men, through a succes- 
sion of years. Now, here is a two-fold liability of error. 
In the first place, how do I know that these observations 
were ever made at all 1 I have nothing here to rely on but 
the testimony of men, which is said to be so vastly inferior 
in certainty to demonstration. In the second place, what 
assurance have I that those observations were correctly 
mallei How shall I be sure that all the instruments were 
perfect, or that proper skill was employed in the use of 
them '.' Important errors have frequently been made by sci- 
entific men. Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries were for several 
years postponed by an error, in meaAui ing a decree of the 
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earth's surface. What shall guard us against similar enorl 
Now, If these are not reliable grounda of belief, all our den^ 
Qoatratioa ia usefesB ; for, on the &cta which thej deliver 
to us, all our calculatioas relj. Our demonstrations, then, 
13 Boun as the^ affect auj matter of hot, are limited in their 
certainty by moral evidence, and they attain to no higher 
certainty than moral evidence confeni. Sy the evidence of 
testimony, however, we are assured that these observatioos 
(i(ire maile. From the known chai'acters of the observers, 
we have every reason to believe that they were made cor- 
rectly. Ou these assurances our calculations proceed, and 
they arrive at a degree of accuracy bo great that neither we 
' uor any one else can discover any error. 

Frou) these remarks we peroeiye the absurdity of demand- 
mg what is called demonstrative evid^ice to substantiate a 
matter of &ct Men sometimes tell us, for instance, that a 
revelation from Grod, being a matter of ao great importance, 
should have been attested by mathematical demonstraticHi. 
We see that to ask this is to demand what is absolutely 
impossible. Being a matter of fact, it must come under the 
laws of evidence which belong to matters of feet. T« 
attempt to prove a &ot by mathematical demonstration is as 
absurd as to attempt to prove a mathematical pioposition by 
testimony. 
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Is demonstrative reaaoning our premiBes reat upon trathi 
intuitively perceired by every intellect in a normal condi- 
tion, or else upon trutha proceeding from these by necessity. 
In reaaoDJng concerning matters of &ct, many of our 
premises are general laws, established by observation and 
experience. But this observation and* experience must be 
established by many witneeeea. A single individual can 
observe hut little. We must all rely upon the labors of 
nthera. But hov shall we distinguish true from fWlsa 
testimony? Many things have been recorded as true, 
which have subsequently been found to be false. Wa 
need, therefore, to ascertain the laws by whicli testimony 
Buy be established, so that we may be able' to proceed wita 
certainty in our reasoning It is, therefore, proper to ex- 
amine this part of our subject, and determine, if possible, 
the principles on which the evidence of testimony rests. 

Testimony is of two kinds, direct and indirect 

I. Of direct testimony. 

It must be admitted that the testimony of man is a source 
af as certain knowledge as say titat we possess. If we refer 
to our own consciousness, we find no difference between th» 
strength of our belief in matters of fact and matters of 
demonstration. We as perfectly believe that such persona 
as Julius Ceesar, Cicero, Alexander, Martin Luther, Wash- 
ington, and Kapoleon, existed ; that the battles of Mara- 
then, Bunker Hill, Auat«rlitz and Waterloo, were fought ; 
and that there are now standing the cities of London, Paria 
and Vienna, as we believe that the three angles of a triangle 
ftre equal to two right angles. If we ask ourselves which 
do we most confidently believe, we can discover no shade of 
difference In any practical loatter we should proceed npm 
2'* I, ■ . A.oin^ie 
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the belief of oje aa reiwlilj as upoD that of the other. Thii 
U tnie of uankind univers&ll^. If this be SO, then both of 
these grounds of belief must rest equally upon the laws of 
human thought There must exist elementary first truths, 
acknowledged by all men, on which our confidence ulti- 
m^itely reposes. That thia is true of mathematical reason- 
ing is universally admitted. It must, however, be equally 
true of any other mode of proof which produces the same 
results. 

Let us take another case. We are told that, a few yeara 
since, an eclipse of the sun occurred on a Sunday, a little 
after noon. It had been predicted by astronomers, and their 
predictions concerning it bad been extensively published. 
Men in every place on this continent declared that they wit- 
nessed it. The daily newspapers, immediately after it is said 
to have occurred, were filled with accounts of the phenomena 
that were said to have been observed. Every &Gt respect- 
ing it was minutely recorded, and the statements of its 
various phases were inserted in the transactions of learned 
societies throughout the world. Now, granting these facts 
to be so, could we any more doubt that an eclipse really 
occurred; at the time and in the manner specified, than we 
could doubt a proposition in geometry ? Suppose that one 
man, under these circumstances, should doubt the fact of 
the eclipse, and another should doubt a demonstration in 
mathematics, should we not decide that the mind of the one 
was in as abnormal a state as that of the other 1 

Yet I am aware that there are differences in the belief 
in the two cases. In the fine case our belief is in the tmth 
aa universal, as true at all times and in all places. In the 
other, it is particular ; that is, it is not true of every time 
Mid every phtce, but only of this time and this place. In the 
one case our knowledge is perfect and complete ; that is, we 
know the whole gf the truth affirmed, and nothing oa^ be 
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ftddad to render oar kDowtedge more adequate. When I am 
eouvinced tbat the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, nothing can be added to the proposition by 
which my knowledge can be increased. If I fully eompn!- 
hend the terms, I have precisely the same knowledge of the 
truth aa Newton himself. He might have seen consequences 
d<-riv;tble from it which I do not see; but our knowledge of 
the proposition itself is entirely the satne. In the case of 
tiie other proposition, that at a given time and place there 
was an eclipse of the sun, it is not so. We all may be equally 
confident of the main fact; but of various circumstancw 
respecting it, our knowledge may be dissimilar and unequal 
Men who observed the eclipse may have been more or leaa 
influenced hy their imaginations ; they may have dissimibr 
appreciations of the temperature, of the degree of darkness, 
of the time and duration of the event. Hence their narra- 
tives may in these respects differ; and it may require much 
labor toootain a complete idea of the ecltpsejand there may, 
after alt, remain many circumstances which we know but 
imperfectly. All this may be granted, and yet it does not 
in the least aifect our belief of thei main fact. Nay, all 
these variations must exist if the main fact be true. They 
follow from the difierences in the subjective nature of man. 
Hence the rule in t«3timony is that the beat evidence to 
any fact is, agreement of witnesses as to the main event, and 
difference as to the minor'particulars. 

The following striking illustration of these remarks is 
worthy of notice. I presume that no one can doubt that 
the battle of Waterloo was fought on the eighteenth of Jui.e, 
1SI5, between the French and the allies, under the com- 
mand respectively of Napoleon and Wellington. It may 
certainly be taken for granted that men believe this fiict as 
undoubtingly as they do any proposition in geometry. Yet 
the time of the commencement of the battle cannot even now 
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be Mtded widi preciakni. In Maxwell's life ff WellingtOB 
I find the following statement : 

" The time when the battle begnn has been etaled witb 
marked contrariety. The Duke of Wellington says it com- 
menced about ten o'clock, and further obserres that when 
his troops discontinued the pursuit, at night, they had been 
engaged twelve hours. In this General Oneisenau concurs, 
but, of course, only from information be had received. 
General Alava, who was by the side of the duke th« 
whole day, fixes it at half-past eleven. Napoleon and Gen- 
sral Drouet state twelve as the hour ; while Marshal Noy 
names one o'clock. Without tracing minuter contradietions, 
this may suffice to show the difficulty of attaining exact 
knowledge when it might have been presumed no difficulty 
could exist. With one exception, which I think ought to 
be decisive, I was equally bewildered by the intelligence I 
received from officers whom I bad an opportunity of con- 
sulting. By one I was told that the battle began soon after 
mid-day, by .another exactly twenty minutes past eleveci, and 
by a third at ten o clock. But Sir George Wood — and his 
information is what I conceive cannot be disputed — gave 
me the following statement. The action commenced about 
half-past ten or a quarter to eleven. There had been skir- 
mishing, before, all the morning. A column of the enemy 
was advancing against Hougomont, and the first gun that 
was fired was from our lines against that column. I gava 
the order by the command of the duke. The gun did imme- 
diate execution, and killed six or eight. This column then 
retired, and went round tlie wood." — Maxwell's Life of 
Wellington, vol. 3, note to page 479. 

We perceive, from this incident, how dissimilar is the 
adequ^tenesa of our knowledge in a matter of Suit, from 
that in an abstract geometrioal proposition; and jet TU 
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•bnfidenee 'n the trnth of the main (act ia as great in tha 
one case 38 in the other. 

But, it may be very properly demanded, ia testiinonj of 
alt kinds equally worthy of belief? Are we not very often 
the dupes of false evidence 1 We reply, that in this respect 
we are all very liable to be deceived. But the case la the 
same nith mathematical evidence or demonstration. Hov 
often has it been annoanced that men have demonstrated 
the quadrature of the circle ; but, upon examination, it has 
been discovered that either tliey have been deceived, or that 
they desired to deceive others. Either they had commenced 
■vhh false principles, or they had Tea3(»ied incorrectly from 
true ones. So in the mixed mathematics, innumerable errora 
have from time to t'me been discovered and corrected. This, 
however, presents no objection to the validity or reliability of 
mathematical reasoning. It only teaches us the necessity of 
examining our arguments with care, and assuring ourselvej 
that onr reasonings are conducted strictly according to tho 
laws of mathematical proof. When they are so conducted, 
they never did and they never can lead to error. So in the 
case of evidence. It is granted that we are liable to be de- 
ceived by reliance upon testimony. But this hy no means 
proves that testimony is worthless; or that testimony, wh^ 
given strictly according to the laws of evidence, is not as 
reliable as demonstration. It only teaches us the necessity 
of subjecting testimony to its own appropriate liiws, that we 
mny thug separate the true from the false. If, therefore, 
ve can establish the elementary laws of evidence, and >pply 
them strictly to any case of testimony, we receive the 'csolt 
to which they lead us with unquestioning confidence. 

The essential and self-evident truths on which t .e evi* 
dence of testimony rests, seem to be two. The first ia 
the law of perception, \n which allusion has bten made 
when treating of that subject. It may l>e expresseil ai 
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Ebllovs 1 Wbjsever, io the Dormal condition of oar &cnl- 
ti«8, we are codscIous of a perception, theo there eziata as 
object, such as we perceive, as the cause of that perception. 
I cannot perceive what I will. The consciousness of per- 
ception must be excited from without, and it cannot exist 
under normal conditions, unless a corresponding object from 
without give occasion to it. I am conscious that I per- 
ceive the paper on which I DOW write, and the table at 
which I am seated. I could not, b; the laws of mj being, 
be thus conscious, unlese there existed here and now these 
ftbjects which give rise to it. 

Under the term normal conditionB, as here used, several 
things are to be supposed. For instance, the external cir- 
cumstances must be such tia to admit of do liability to error. 
If I testify to an object of sight, the light must be suffi. 
cient to allow me to see correctly. If I testify to an object 
of sound, I must be near enough to hear it distinctly. The 
same remark applies to the other senaes. 

Xhe mind must be in a normal conditioD. The witness 
must be sane. He must be free from any violence of pas- 
sion or excitement of imagination, which would lead to erro- 
neous observation. Thus, if a man were habitually terrified 
in passing by a grare-yard, we should receive with great 
suspicion hia testimony reepocting a ghost which he believed 
he had seen seated on a tomb-stone. Intense prejudice, 
which affected the matter in question, would lead to similar 
tospicions. 

TL< senses must be in a normal condition. No one would 
lepoae perfect coafidence in the testimony of a man to a 
visual fact, whose eyes were either partly blind or subject 
to optical illusions. 

Here, however, two remarks deserve attention. Firsts 
We always take it for granted that men are in a normai 
sondition unless there is evidence t« the contrary. Nc 
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■BAD ifl ever called upon to prove his sanity. The verj fiict 
that he is thus called upon, must proceed upon the snppo- 
wtion that he is able to construct a proof; that is, that he 
ia sane. He who affirma that another is insane, must him- 
Belf furnish the evidence; and, in the absence of such evi- 
dence, the contrary is to be taken for granted. 

Secondly, it is to be remarked that abnormal cases are 
extremely r&re. We may meet a thousand individoals, 
without finding one among them vbose condition is, in any 
respect, so abnormal as to affect bis testimony. And hence, 
when a number of persons agree in testifying to the Bam« 
feet, the snpposidon of abnormal action ia excluded. Thus, 
if only one person had testified that be eavr an eclipse, we 
might suppose that his mind or his organs were diseased. 
But to suppose that so large a number of persons, in differ- 
ent places, were in an abnormal condition, and in precisely 
the aame condition, at the same time, is manifestly absurd. 

The second general law is derived from the naturt 
of the active powers of man. It may be stated as fol ■ 
lows : 

1. Every human action is the restdt of motive. That 
is to say, when there is no motive there ia no action. 

2. When there is no motive for speaking falsely, 
men always speak the truth. The motive which leads 
men to speak falsely may be very unreasonable or inanffi- 
cient. They will sometimes speak falsely against their own 
permanent interest ; but they always speak from a present 
motive, as fear, vanity, desire of applause, etc. 

3. When no motive can be conceived why msn sheuld 
testify as they do, but tht love of truth ; and every other 
conceivable motive would impel them to testify differ- 
ently, then they testify from, the love of truth ; that is, 
they affirm what they believe to be true. To suppose the 
contrary 3 absurd. For, if no motive but the love </ tiutb 
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aoald impol them to their present testimoo;, t^ mppoee tiM 
love of truth retuoTed, — that io, suppose them to testify 
&]sely, — is to suppose men to act without an; motive, 
and in opposi^on to every conceivable motive. This ia 
diametricall/ opposed to tbe taws of human action. To 
suppose any one to act in thia manner, is to suppose him 
BOt to be endowed with proper human Acuities. 

But it may be said that motives for speaking falsely may 
exist, though we cannot conceive of them. Granted. But 
then we Imve arrived at the point previously mentioned ; 
that is, we have come so near the truth that we can discover 
no source of error. We have, therefore, attfuned to that 
practical certainty which is all that is given to us in estab- 
lishing any matter of &ct. When we have gone so far, we 
have reached tbe limit which tbe Creator has assigned to our 
facnitiea, and we can proceed no further. 

Again ; in the case supposed, when many witnesses tefr> 
tify, this motive which no one can aaaign, which no one 
ventures to announce, and which no one has yet discovered, 
must have influenced a nnmber of persons, against every 
conceivable interest, to testify to the same thing. To make 
such a supposition the ground either of belief or disbelief, 
is manifestly absurd ; but to make it the ground of either, 
in opposition to testimwiy established by tbe laws of evi- 
dence, exhibits a state of mind for which it is difficult ta 
find a name. 

But suppose that on such ground as this the evidence of 
testimony is to be disregarded, what is the result ? £vi< 
dently, that no fact in history or science could be believed, 
nnless we had seen it with our own eyes. The past would 
be a universal blank. Books would be useless, and the 
whole of human knowledge most be limited to our own 
individual experiences. There is here no middle path. 
Bithor we must receive everything cNtabtisbed by the strict 
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WffS of evidence, or we must receive nothing. Which ia 
the alternative to be chosen by a reasonable intelligence, it 
is not difficult to discover. He who desires to see this sub- 
ject treated with great acuteneas and admirable humor, 
should read Archbishop Whateljr's " Historical Donbta 
tektive to N^apoleon Buonaparte " 

At some risk of prolixity, I will illustrate this subject hj 
■ II example to which I have before referred. 

It is granted that a great number of persons, of di^rent 
ftges and pursuits, and in various places throughout tfaia 
country, testified that on a particular day they witnessed a 
total eclipse of the snn. In what manner ahall we exan^na 
this evidence, in order to ascertain whether their testimony 
n worthy of belief f 

In the first place, we appeal to the law of perception. 
Was this an event which they were all capable of observ- 
ing ? Could they have been cooscious of perceiving it, un- 
Ipss the event had actually occurred 1 On this subject there 
cannot exist the shadow of a doubt. Every one will ad- 
mit that if these persons were all conscious that they per- 
ceived the eclipse, the eclipse must have taken place. 

Secondly, were they really conscious that they perceived 
it ; that is, did they testify truly 1 

Here we turn to the law of human motive. Wo say no 
motive but the love of truth could have impelled all thesn 
persons, of different ages, habits, culture and prejudices, in 
many di^rent places, to unite in this testimony. Tnke 
away the lore of truth, — that is, snppose them to spciik 
fiilsely, — and we must snppose them to act individually with- 
out any motive; and, still more, that without any motive 
they all, and without concert, united in giving the same 
testimony. The absurdity of this supposition is, I think, 
obvious. 

This testimony would be still more irresistible, if tba 
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penoos wbo testified were, in conseqaence of thuir evidrooe 
ezpoeed to contempt, obloquy, persecution, loss of property 
and of life. In this case, to suppose tbem to testify falsely, 
would be to suppose tbem to act not only without any mo 
tive, but in opposition to every motive. It is impossible tc 
suppose an intelligent being with a human constitution t« 
a<ct in this manner. 

In such a case aa this, we show that what is testified to 
ia true, or else an intuitive law of perception, or an intui* 
live law of human action is violated. When we have done 
this, we have done all that reasoning can do. This is ^ 
we do in demonstrative or mathematical reasoning. We 
there show that unless a propoaition be true, an axiom, or an 
intuitive law of quantity, is violated. We can go no farther. 
In either case, where we have shown this, the proposition in 
question has been proved. Facts thus established have 
never been shown to be false. Indeed, they never could 
be disproved, for we can never be more certain of anything 
than of the intuitive laws of our own nature. Suppose that 
the opposite of what we have thus proved was also proved, 
it could not show the first proposition to be false. It would 
only establish an opposite proposition on equivalent evidence, 
and we should be perfectly unable to choose between two 
contradictory propositions, both being perfectly entitled to 
belief. 

From these remarks it will appear, that, in establishing 
any fact by testimony, two points, and but two, are of neces- 
lity to be made evident. First, that if the witnesses were 
conscious of perceiving it, it really must hare occurred. 
Bere we show that the event was one properly cognizable 
by the senses, that the witnesses were in proper conditions, 
objective and subjective, for observing it ; that is, that the 
impression on their senses must have been made under the 
ordinary laws of perception. In the second plac, we show 
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th&t the witnesaea testify to what tlie; really believe to be 
true ; that is, tbej really beUeve themselrea to hare been 
Goiiscioue of the perception in question. We here show that 
there ctui be no motire for testifying falsely; that is, to 
suppose tliem to testify falsely, is to suppose them to act 
without motive. If we can proceed further, and show that 
if they testify falsely, they not only act without any motive, 
but in oppoaition to every motive, we have then the sams 
evidence as if every witness was on oath. 

In this manner we prove any bet in history ; as the death 
of Csesar in the senate-house, his conquest of Britain, or 
any other event. On these principles trials are conducted 
every day in our courts of law. I do not know of any 
method by which a student will improve his knowledge of 
the science of evidence more advantageously, than by an- 
alyzing carefully the evidence in importunt trials, when the 
decision depends upon the establishment of matters of ^t. 
If the above remarks be correct, they will enable bim (o 
carry on this esamination and analysis with some degree of 
success. 

H. Of indirect or circumstantial evidence. 

Id tbe preceding remarks I have considered the case in 
which the witnesses testify directly to the fact in question ; 
that is, they declare that they- themselves perceived the 
fact which they rehite. ' 

But cases are continually occurring in which it is impor- 
tant to establish a &ct to which there were no witnesses. 
How, in the absence of witnesaes, shall such a fact be 
proved? This is done by indirect or circumstantial evi- 
dence. The principles on which we here proceed are aa 
follows : 

It is obvious, from the regular succession of cause and 
effect, to which all the changes in the universe are sub- 
jected, that no event can occur isolate'' ami alone. I d« 
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not know t]ut, aa we are oiMiBtitated, it is possible for tu tt 
GODCeive of such an event. Every phenomenon is indissolu- 
ble connected with other phenomena, to which it atanda in 
permanent relationa. When we see water changed into ice 
we know that it most have been exposed to a temperatara 
as low as 82°. When water boils, we know that ita tempera- 
ture has been raised to 212°. If a bodj at rest bfgina to 
move, or if. when moving, it changes suddenly its direction, 
we know that some force must have been a^^lied to it. 
These changes could not have produced themselves ; they 
are the result of some stated antecedent Now, if we can 
■how the existence of a train of facte, so related to the fact 
in qaestion, that unless tbis fact occurred the laws of cause 
and effect must have been violated, then we have proved the 
main fact by indirect, or circumstantial evidence. 

The rules which govern us in this kind of evidence are 
the foUowing : 

1. When we are not inquiring for a fiWJt, but for tha 
crinse of it, the fict itself must fir»t be estiblislied. Thus, if 
it be rpquii-ed to prove that A murdered B, we must first 
prove that B was murdered, and prove it by direct evidence. 

2. In the second pLice, all the facta, on which we rely to 
prove the fact in question, must be established by direct 
evidence. Thus, if we rely on the foots A, B, D, to prove 
the tact C, — that is, these fiicta being proved, that the fact 
C must have existed, — we must prove the facts A, B, and 
D, by the personal knowledge of witnesses themselves. 

8. We must show that the facta A, B, and D, could not 
have existed unless the fact had existed. WTien we have 
established these facts, and shown that they can be accounted 
fiw on no other supposition than the existence of the tiict C, 
— that is, that unless the fact C occurred, a law nf nature 
has been violated, — then we have proved this f>ct by indi- 
net evidence. 
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This, however, will be rendered more evidcL hy an ex- 
ample. Take the following case. B is found alone in m 
room, deid, stabbed in the back, and bis skull fractur^ by 
the stroke of a bludgeon. The first tiling to be established 
13 that the man is dead ; and, secondly, that his death waa 
occasioned by the wounds upon hia person ; and, thirdly, that 
the wounds could not have been ioEicted by himself; tiiat 
is, that he died by the hands of another, and not by bis own. 
These facts raust be proved by direct evidence. It is thua 
shown that the man was murdered. The question next to 
be answered is, who was the murderer ? 

Here it is shown that A and B unlocked the door and 
entered the room together. A noise, aa of altercation, was 
heard. Ko one entered the room until A left it, an', the 
first person who entered it after his departure found U dead 
in the manner described. Now, these facts having beea 
established, it is proved that A is the murderer. The man 
b dead. He died of the^e wounds. They could have been 
inflicted by do person except A or B himself. They are so 
situated that B could not have inflicted them on himself; 
they must, therefore, have beea inflicted by A. 

But, besides these, other antecedent and subsequent £icts 
may conflrm the supposition of the guilt of A. For instance, 
men do not commonly commit such a crime without a vio- 
lent motive. If such a motive existed, it gives confirmation 
to the supposition of his guilt. And, again, when a man 
has committed so atrocious a crime, be is commonly appre- 
hensive, and takes means to escape the consequences. If 
B was known to enter the room with a purse of gold and 
was found with his pockets rifled, and if this purse was 
found in the possession of A, this will furnish a motive for 
the deed. If A immediately afterwards changed his name, 
disguised his peison, and was preparing immediately to 
eaou|K from the vicinity, and no reason but his guilt can be 
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Ksaigned fbi bii conduct, this is a strong confinnatory oir> 
cuiiistance. The supposition that be was the murderer can 
ftlorie accuant for all his Bubsequent conduct. 

HoDce, wo see the points which are to be made oat bj 
the proaecutioD in aay trial where the evidence is circum- 
atantiid. First, the crime must have been committed. Fot 
instance, if it be a case of murder, the body must be found, 
and it must be proved that the death was caused by violence. 
Second, the facts must be such aa can be accounted for on 
no other supposition than that the accused was the murderer. 
If they can be accounted for on any other reasonable suppo- 
sition, then the case is not proved. And, on the other 
hand, the ground of the defence is, first, that the deceased 
did not die by violence; or, in general, that he was not mur- 
dered ; or that, if murdered, the facts can be accounted for 
on some other supposition. The facts in all oases must be 
established, as I have said, by direct testimony. 

In every trial, where the evidence is circumstantial, w« 
hear much said about the nncertainty of this kind of evi- 
dence, and various cases are mentioned in which the lives 
of innocent men have been sacrificed in consequence of this 
nncertainty. This may have been the case when the prin- 
ciples of evidence were less perfectly understood than at 
present. But, if a trial is conducted according to the rulea 
of evidence as at present established, circumstantial proof 
may be relied on with as much certainty as direct. Men 
may be mistaken as to a fact, or they may swear falsely ; 
but a well-connected chain of circumstances can rarely de- 
ceive us. It is somewhat remarkable, that, in a late trial 
for murder in Boston, where the evidence was circura- 
etantiat, the circumstances proved, all led to the true result; 
while the direct evidence, intended to prove an alilj, wai 
absolutely, tliough innocently, erroneous. f 

This kind of evidence is frequently resorted to in soientifi* 
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investigntions. Certain facts are obaeired. Id nhat man- 
ner are they to be accounted for? tbat is, what must have 
been the nature and the order of the ubanges by vbich these 
appearances were produced? When we have conceived of 
& cause, or eucceasioQ of causes, which will accouat for all 
the facta, and which alone can account for them, we may 
consider such cause or causes as matter of established truth. 
Thus, a geologist observes that a river has cut its way 
through banks a hundred ieet high. Some thirty feet be- 
low the surface of the soil a layer of vegetable matter ia 
discovered, the stumps of trees, standing upright, imbedded 
t& the soil where they grew, and the trees broken off lying 
npon aod by the aide of them. Some thirty feet lower, 
toother stratum of a similar cbaract«r is observed. From 
the position of these trees it ia evident that they also must 
have grown on the spot where they are found, and, of course, 
that each of these layers must have been, at the time of its 
growth, on the surface of the earth. There is but one way 
in which these (acts can be accounted for. After the low«r 
layer of trees had grown to its present size, the sur&ce <^ 
the earth must have subsided until they were covered with 
drifi for thirty or more feet. The subsidence was then ar- 
rested until another forest grew up. Another subsidence 
must have occurred until the drifl covered the timber again 
to a simihir depth. Then the whole surface must have been 
upheaved to its present position, and, afterwards, the river 
must have cut its way through the mass, thus laying bare the 
mode of its formation. As no otiier cause can be assigneil 
for these effects, we are warranted in believing that such 
events as these actually existed. 

It will be seen that direct and circumstantial evidence 
may frequently be found corroborating each other, and they 
then present the strongest possible ground of belief. If any 
marked event occur, not only will it be seep by witnesses. 
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bat it will tu preceded b^ its tipproprint« causes, and fbl- 
iowed hj its appropriate effects. Thus, the death of Cnaar 
is proved hy the teatimony of eye-witneaaes, and contem- 
porary writers. But, besides this, the civil wars in thfl 
Boniun empire, and the character of the parties that were 
formed immediately atler that event is said to have taken 
place, can be accounted for on no other supposition than 
that of his violent death. Bo the invasion and occupation 
of Britain by the Romans is proved by the testimony of 
historians. But if such an event had occurred, we should 
naturally expect that some traces of their occupation would 
he observed in that island. Hence, we examine, and find 
there the remains of Roman encampments, walls, roads, 
, Roman coins of that age, and inscriptions which could have 
been made by no other people. These fiicts oan be ac- 
counted for on no Other supposition thiui that of the conquest 
and permanent occupation of Britain by the former con - 
querors of the world. Vhia coincidence of direct and indi- 
rect evidence furnishes the most perfect ground of belief 
which we can conceive to any matter of Jact. 
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1 Of probible evidence. 

Thus &r I liave treated of tboee modes of reasoning in 
vhich our premises are acknowledged to be true, and our 
ocmcluslon is equally, that ia, absolutely true. But all of 
oar reoBoning is not of this character. It frequently hap- 
pens that our premises rise no higher than probabihty, and 
Dur conclosione can only reach the same level. Our process 
is, however, preciaely the same, the only difference conaista 
Jo the degree of certainty to which we arrive. 

When the reasons for believing a proposition to be tnw 
nre not snch as to establish belief, but only to sbow that it 
is more likely to happen than not, we say that such a propo- 
sition ia probable. Thus, if the wind is in a certain quarter, 
I say that it probably will rain. I examine the evidence 
that may be adduced in favor of the proposition that the 
planets are inhabited, and I say tliat it ia or ia not probable. 
It may require the cooperation of several causes to render 
an event certain. If, however, only a pajt of these causea 
unite in a particular caae, the event may occur, though we 
cannot expect it with confidence. So, if an intelhgent being 
has several tinee, under given circumatanoea, acted in a par- 
ticular manner, we form a distinct anticipation that he will 
act m the aarje manner under similar circumstances. But 
here our anticipation only amonnts to a probability, for wo 
know not what changes may have taken place in his cbarnc- 
tei since we last observed him ; and there may have ariseo 
circumstances which affect him )f which we are ignorant. 
Whrni, in this manner, we attain to mere probability, we call 
our state of mind opinion; that is, we judgo a proposition 
more likely to be true than fitlse. 

We take such opiniona as the grounda of our leaaoninza 
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«i a large number c^ cases in practical life. Thus, m 

It is probable that tbe character of a human being will bt 
iq[iproved by affliction. 

A. B. has sufiered affliction ; therefore, 

A. B. is probably improved in character. 

Or, again : 

If there be war in Europe, tJie price of breadstulfe will rise. 

There will probably be a woi in Europe ; therefore, 

It 13 probable that the price of breadstufis will rise. 

When only one of our premises ?« a doubtful and the 
other a certain proposition, the probability of our conclusion 
is equal to that of our doubtful premise. Thus, it being 
granted that if there be war in Europe prices will rise, the 
probability of our conclusion is precisely as ^rsat as the 
probability of a war. When, however, both ol our premiaea 
are mere probabilities, the probability of our couilWon is 
greatly reduced, and can rarely furnish a grouni fci au 
opinion. Thus, 

If the south wind blow to-morrow, it will probably rvax 

The south wind will probably blow to-morrow ; therefocw 

It is (very slightly) probable that it will rain. 

When so slight on indication of an event is given, it ii 
manifestly of very little use ia forming a judgment. 

From the fact that we reason from probabilities, verj 
commonly, in the practical business of life, it has happened 
that this mode of reasoning has sometimes been confoundod 
with that by which we arrive at practical certainty. It bat 
BOmetimea been said that moral reasoning, or reasoning 
concerning matters of fact, is nothing else than a snccession 
of probable arguments,, each one reducing tbe liabilities of 
error, until they become so small as to be inappreciable. 
The cases, however, are dissimilar. In the one case, we pro- 
aeed &om an approximation to tntth so near that Deleter 
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we nor other men can discover uiy error, and the result ia 
of the same character. In the other case, we proceed from 
im approximation to truth, but so distant that we can appre- 
ciate our liability to error ; we know the uncertainty of oui 
premises, and the result is a mere approximatioD similar 
to them, producing not belief, but merely opinion. For in- 
stance, suppose we endeavor to ascertain whether the battle 
(rf Waterloo was fought on the 18th of June, 1815, Wo 
proceed according to the laws of evidence as before stated. 
We apply the rule of perception, and the rule of bumaa 
motive. We can discover no error, and no other man can 
discover any. I rely upon the result at which I have 
arrived with perfect confidence, and the state of mind of 
which I am conscious is belief, full, entire, and unquestion- 
able. Again ; the question is asked, when did the battle 
commence? I find that here the accounts vary. The best 
authorities difier, some placing it as early as ten o'clock, 
and others aa late as one. I form an opinion, by comparing 
the accounts, and balancing the probable motives which 
would lead men into error. I form an opinion as to the 
time, but it ia not belief. I am conscious of a stat« of mind 
very dissimilar to that in the preceding case. 

Or, again ; from the data established by observation aa 
accurate as the faculties of men will permit, we determine 
the distance and magnitude of the planet Jupiter. No error 
can be discovered either in our data or our reasoning. Wo 
Vnow that there may be error, but that it cannot exceed a 
certain amount, and we rely on tbe result under this con- 
dition with absolute certainty. But when it is said the 
planet Jupiter is inhabited, we collect our data, and they 
give us nothing but a probability to reason from, and we 
urive at nothing but an opinion. The states of mind dif- 
fer not in degree but in kind. The one proceeds from data 
VI which no error can be discovered by the taoulties which 
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God has given us. The other proceeds from data iih>ch n 
know to be uncertain, and the uncertaintj of vbich we ara 
able to appreciate. They, of course, lead to an eatiiely dif- 
fui^nt subjective reault. and a line of distinct demarcation 
must ever separate the one fi-am the other. 

n. Reasoning from induction. 

The object of this mode of reasoning .b to establisli a 
general kw, from the observation of particular instances. 
The priaciple on which it depends has been already ex- 
plained, when treating of cause and effect. See pages 153 
—158. 

It ia in conformity vrith our intuitive beliefe, that, from 
observing a change, we proceed to ascertain its cause. We 
know that, wherever the cause exists, the effect must neces- 
sarily follow, and that wherever an event always follows a 
given antecedent, this antecedent must be the cause. We 
therefore observe all the various phenomena which pre- 
cede a change. We ascertain, so far as possible, which of . 
them is the invariable antecedent ; in other words, that whicti 
being present .the effect exists, and which being removed the 
effect ceases. When this has been done, we consider oor- 
Bclves to have ascertained the cause. 

Having thus determined, by experiment, the cause in thii 
particular case, we proceed as follows : 

What is the cause of this efiect in one case must be the 
cause in all cases. 

The event A is the cause in this case ; therefore. 

The event A is the cause in all cases. 

It frequently happens that there are several antecedents, 
and the greatest skill and the most persevering sagacity are 
requisite in order to determine which of tbem is invimable. 
We are obliged to try every variety of combinations, in order 
10 ascertain with perfect precision the cause, and to sever 
It from every occasional and variable antecedenL; When, 
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boweror, this is don«, we generalise with entire confidf^ice, 
Kud i»nsider tbe law aa esUblished. 

The manner in which we proceed, in such a case, b illua- 
trated most happily in the process employed by Sir I^^iao 
I^ewton to discover the cause of tbe solar spectrum. The 
full accoant may be found in the third chapter of Sir David 
Brewster's life of this great philosopher. 

III. Of reasoning from analogy. 

la this form of reiisoning, we do not attempt to prove a 
proposition true, and we may not even attempt to prove it 
probable. All that we generally desire is to prove it iwt 
improbable. 

In the other cases of which we have treated, we proceed 
upon the supposition that the same cause, under tbe same 
conditions, will produce the same efiecta. Here we proceed 
upon the supposition, not that the same cause will produce 
the same effect, but merely that similar causes may produce 
similar effects, in the absence of evidence to the contrary. 

If this mode of reasoning were reduced to a syllogism it 
would take substantially the following form : 

1. Similar causea may produce similar effects. 

2. Tbe cause A is similar to the cause B ; 

3. Therefore the cause A and B may produce similar 
effects. 

Tlic principal uses of analogical reasoning are the follow^ 
ing: 

1. It is frequently employed with suceesa in answering 
an a priori objection. It is thus used with great acutenoss 
aJid unanswerable force, by Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, 
Thus, if men deny the existence of God, and hence infer 
^at there can be no future state of rewarda and punidi- 
ments, his answer is aa follows : It is granted, even by 
atheists themselves, that in liie present state we are rewarded 
for acimt a^tifTis and punished for others; that ibj ^^.yi!* 
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tid ourselves under & moral goTemmeut But, if we ex.it 
under such conditiooa dow, wheu, b; the suppoution, ther« 
is no God, there can be no reason assigned wli^ we ma; not 
continue to exist after death, and exist nnder the same cod- 
ditions aa at present ; that is, under a moral govemntcnt, id 
ivhicb we sball be rewarded and punished according to the 
character of our actions. The whole of this admirabl* 
tr.utiao, one of the most remarkable that anj language can 
produce, is intended to show that the principles of moral 
government taught in the Scriptures are strictlj analogous 

"~-to those everywhere exhibited in the government of the 
world, as seen by natural religion. ^ Hence, it is evident 
that if God has adopted these principles for our govemmeat 
in one case, there can be do a priori reason why he should 
.'ot adopt them in another case. "It will here be found," 
says he, " not taken for gianted, but proved, that any rea- 
sonable man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, may 
be as much assured as he is of his own being, that it is not 
so clettr a case that there is nothing in it." 

While, however, analogy chiims to do no more than this, 
it, in many cases, in £ict, does much more. It is evident 
that the greater the similarity of cause the greater is the 
probability of the similarity of effects. It may thus, ia 
some cases, approximate to proof; at the least, it fiirniUies 
gi'ounds for a decided opinion. Thus, the similarity of 
many of tie e%3ts of electricity and galvanism created tba 
opinion that they were the same agent, before their identity 
wus discovered. 

2. It will readily appear that an important use of analo 

, gy ia to aid us in scientific investigation. Suppose, for in 
stance, that we have discovered the cause for a well-known 
effect. We observe auotlier effect of a similar character, 
and we instinctively are led to inquire, may it not arise from 
the same or a similar cause '' Hence in our search e&nt 



Daiues, we are greaUj aided, and mach nsele^ labor ia eaved, 
by BucL an indication. TIius, Sir H. Davy discovered the 
metallic basis of potash. But there are other alkahes in 
many of their sensible properties nearly ffllied to potash. 
How natural was it for him to expect that the same laws 
governed them all, and that they all were fanned in the same 
manner from metallio bases ! 

3. Analogy is frequently used by the orator with great 
effect. Thus, if it is admitted that a man has acted in one 
way at one time, there is no reason why he might not be 
eixpeGted to act in the same way at another time. Or, if it 
is honorable for one man to act in a particular manner in 
one case, there can be no reason why it ia not honorable for 
another man, in a case essentially alike, to act in a similar 
manner. This mode of reasoning is used with tlie happiest 
success by Erskine, in the introduction of his argument for 
Stockdale. He commences by alluding totbe factthut, though 
connected by ties of the closest intimacy with the political 
party who had directed the prosecution, yet, Mr. Stockdale 
bad not hesitated to entrust him with his defence. He adds, 
"This, however, is a matter of daily occurrence. So unsul- 
lied is the character of the English bar, that no polit^cttl 
bias ever interferes with the discharge of the duty of Vi od ' 
vocate ; that, whatever may be our public principles, or ihi, 
private habits of our lives, they never caat even » tiLait 
across the path of our professional duties. If this '.>< . char ' 
actoriatic of the bar of an English court of justice what 
sacred impartiality may not every man expect from its ju- 
rors and its bench." Many similar instances may be found 
In the speeches of this eminent orator, perhaps the most 
consummate advocate of modem times. 

It ia, however, obvious, that this mode of reasoniug is Ua< 
ble to great abuse. The whole force of the argument de- 
Drauls on the similarity of the cases. But if aju Advocatf 
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COR present caues seeming to be similar, while, in fact, Atj 
sre widely diverse, he ma; draw from them the most erro- 
neous coQclufiions. It is, therefore, the business of an oppo< 
Dent, or of an inquirer afl«r truth, to examine reasoning of 
this kind with the closest scrutinj ; and, when it is defective, 
point out the diasimilaritj of the cases, and show the result 
to which such analogies would lead, if we allowed them to 
form the foundation of our judgment. 
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SECTION V. — ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE REASOiniTQ 
POWERS. 

It is appropriate to close this chapter with a few sugges- 
tions on the majiner of improving the reasoning powers. 

If the remarks in the preceding pages are correct, it will 
appear that the process which we employ in reasoning is, in 
all cases, e8SGntiu,lly the same. Our object is to show such 
a relation between the known and the unknown, that, if one 
be true, the other is equally true ; or, if one be onlj prob- 
able, the other is equally probable. If our premises are 
ienied, we proceed to show their relation to something bet- 
ter known and more universally admitted, and thus fiill 
back, step by step, until we rest upon those elementarj 
truths which are given us in the constitution of the hnma^ 
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intelleci From theee, la the first place, all oui biowledga 

The manner in which ire accomplish this is bj syllogism. 
We show that what is true of a claaa is true of every indi- 
vidual tinder that class By making it evident that indi- 
viduals or species are included onder classes to which they 
were not supposed to belong, or that a predicate can bo 
affirmed of a subject nhich could not have been affirmed of 
it before, new knowledge is evolved, and the domain of 
science is enlarged. 

To proceed in this manner is, I suppose, the instinct of 
our nature. A human being begins to reason almost as 
soon as he begins to think ; and were he incapable of 
reasoning, that is, of inferriitg a conclusion from premises, 
ve should at once perceive that he was destitute of a ra- 
tional soul, or deScient in an impmtant element of our in- 
tellectual nature. Logicians unfold the process and develop 
the laws by which reasoning is performed, and thus enable 
DB the better to distinguish between valid arguments and 
sophisms. To be able to do this is of great utility in the 
Kork of mental cultivation. We thus are render^ capable 
of determining whether our reasonings are, w are not, in 
accordance with the laws of the human mind. When this 
attainment has been made, we can rely with confidence upon 
the decisions of our own understanding. This is an impor- 
tant condition of all intellectual progress. We can never 
proceed boldly in the work of investigation, until wo can 
Bay, with Sir Isaac Newton, "When I see a thing to b« 
true, I know it is true." 

If, then, we would cultivate our reasoning power vritli 
•jccesa, it is important to understand the nature of the 
human mind, and especially the process by which it estab- 
liahes truth by reasoning. The first of these is treated of 
in works on intellectual philosophy. This, however, is QOt 
29* n . ..A.oin^ie 
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ftloDQ snPsicnt for our pnrpoM Tbe whole snlijcot ot 
reaaonio/, in all its ramifioations, is unfolded in the scienot 
of logs' . By a diligent studj of this science, our acute- 
nese ' till be great)/ sharpened, and, what Je probably of 
greater consequence, the mind not only becomee accustomed 
to all the forms of reasoning, but learna instinctively to 
reject every conclusion not warranted by logical principles. 

I lately met with the following curious illustration of 
the utility of the Btudy of logic in cultivating tbe pow» 
)f the mind : 

" The Asiatic Journal, 1827, records the following 
instance of acnteneas in a young brahmin. After the 
introduction of juries into Ceylon, a wealthy brahmin, 
whose unpopular character bad rendered him obnoxious to 
many, was accused of murdering his nephew, and put upon 
trial. He chose a jury of his own caste ; but so strong was 
tbe evidence against him, that twelve out of thirteen of the 
jury were thoroughly convinced of his guilt The diasen- 
ticat juror, a young brahmin of Gamissenim, stood up, de- 
clared his conviction that the prisoner was the victim of a 
conspiracy, and desired that all the witnesses should be 
rtcall-id. He examined them with extraordinary dexterity 
and acuteness, and succeeded in extorting from them such 
proofs of their perjury, that the jury, instead of consigning 
the prisoner to an ignominious death, pronounced him inno* 
cent. Tbe affair made mucb noise in the island, and the 
chief justice, Sir Alexander Johnston, sent for the juror who 
had »] distinguished himself, and complimented him on tbe 
talents he had displayed. The brahmin attributed his skill 
to the study of a book which he called ' The Strengthener 
oE tlie Mind.' He had obtained it from Persia, ajid had 
translated it &T)ni the Sanscrit, into which it had been ren- 
dered from the Persian. Sir Alexander Johnston expresa- 
ing a curiosity to see the book, the brahmin brought i Tamil 
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pumuscHpt, on palm leai'es, which Sir Atexttndei' found, to 
his infinite surprise, to be tlie ' Dialectics of Aristotle.' " ] 
regret that I am not able to verify this anecdote by a rc-ftr- 
ence to tbe original work. I gire it as I found it in a 
periodical on education. 

The study of rules and the conipreheDsion of prii ciplea 
*ill, however, be of very little value, unless our knowledga, 
as we have before recommended, be reduced to practice. 
By the habitual practice of «arDest investigation, without 
any knowledge of the rules of logic, a man will become an 
able reasoner ; while, without this practice, no matter what 
be bis understanding of the roles, he will never acquire the 
power of convincing others. 

2. I, therefore, remark that the power of ratiocination 
may be improved by the study of works of a syllogistic 
character. Among these, it is common to assign the first 
place to the pure mathematics. , A geometrical demonstra- 
tion is composed of a succession of pure syllogisms, free 
from any admixture of contingent truth, and receiving as 
premises only what every human mind must necessarily 
admit The appeal is made exclusively to the understand- 
ing ; the conceptions are definite and precise, and the con ■ 
elusions follow from their own intuitive evidence. This, 
then, would seem to present the simplest and purcat exercise 
of tbe reasoning power. For this cause, the mathematioa 
have always formed an important branch of a liberal educa- 
tion. They give exercise to the reasoning power, and they 
may be pursued at an early period of life, when other 
reasoning could not be so easily comprehended.^ '' 

On the use of the mathematics for the purpose of intel- 
lectual cultivation, however, the highest authoritiee on th« 
subject of education differ. Sir W. Hamilton * contends, 

• On the Btafly of the Mathematics as »n Eiercise of Oi» Mind.-- Dibom 
tfons QD rhlloiiopti;, etc Londan, lai'J : pp. 2CG — SHI. 
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with great power and exaberance of learning, that tbojsra^ 
or all intellectual pursuits, -tbe least adapted to prodsce th« 
effect so commonly ascribed to them. It must be admitted 
that they discuss the relations of nothing but quantity, and 
the siiBplest of these relations ; and thai the matter of which 
they treat, and the mode in which they treat it, are entirely 
unhke those which must be enptoyed in the afKiirs of lif« 
and the invegtigatitms of the other sciraces. WhocTer will 
read this very able discussion will at least be convincc<l 
that the ordinary opinion on the aniversal adaptedncss of the 
mathematica to mental discipline requires a thorough reex- 
amination. It is also a duty manifestly imposed upon 
teachers to consider this question with a mind unbiased by 
preconceived opinions, and observe carefully the tffect of 
this study on the reasoning powers of their pupils. In all 
our institutions of learning we require that every condkhite 
for a literary degree shall devote a considerable portion of 
his time to the mathematics, not ibr any practical purpose, 
but purely as a means of special intellectual culture. It 
surely cannot be inappropriate to inquire whether it actually 
produces the anticipated results. 

3. In the mathematics, our reasoning concerns nothing 
but the necessary relations of quantity, and, therefore, we 
arrive at absolute truth. A very small part of our practi- 
cal reasoning is, however, of that character. We desire to 
have the truth, not concerning abstract conceptions, but 
concerning matters of fact, or that into which fact enters as 
a necessary element. Hence, were we to confine our reason- 
ing tc the mathematics, it may be doubted whetbor we 
should increase our power of general ratiocination. It has 
been frequently remarked that persons who have addicted 
themselves exclusively to this science, have been singularly 
deficient in the reasoning power which is required in tbe 
■everal professions, and in the ordinary affaiiB of life. L 
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hare not perceived that original ability in young men was 
at all measured by proficiency iu the mathematics. Men 
of decided talent generally succeed well in anything, and, 
of course, in abstract science. The general reasoning power 
is not more closely connected with special ulent for mathe- 
matics, than with special talent for philology, philosophy, 
physics, or any other hranch of learning. 

It will, therefore, be necessary for as to accustom our- 
Belves to reasonings concerning matters of fact, or, as it ia 
called, moral reasoning. In order to do this, it will he use- 
ful to examine argumentative treatises, discourses, sermons, 
pleas at the bar, or anything which, by consecutive proof, 
professes to arrive at a conclusion. I hardly know of any 
work better adapted to such a purpose than Butler's Anal' 
ogy. It will aid us in this labor, first, carefully to read 
the work which we attempt to examine, taking notes of 
every st«p of the argument, and thus, in the briefest manner, 
forming for ourselves an analysis of the whole. Then, fix- 
ing OUT minds distinctly upon the tiling to be proved, wo 
should examine the general syllogism by which it is es- 
tablished, and the proo& on which the several propositions 
rest. Where an argument is abbreviated, we should supply 
the propositions that are suppressed, and the conclusions that 
arc omitted. In this manner we shall be able fully to ap- 
preciate the value of the whole argument, yielding an intel- 
ligent conviction to its proofs, and rejecting whatever ia 
"ophistical. A practice of this kind will have a marked 
efieut upon our power of ratiocination. 

By pursuing the couise here indicated, we may be enabled 
to understand, appreciate and verify, the various forms of 
Wgument. We thus become skilful in det€Cting sophistry, 
and distinguishing truth from falsehood. This may be termed 
passive syllogistic power. It is an important preparation 
(or further progress, but is in itae.lf only a partial develop- 
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ment or tho reasoning bculty. We need the ftbilitj, not 
only to understand and appreciate the arguments of othen, 
but alao to originate and construct arguments for oorselves. 
Tills is the great purpose which this povrer was intended to 
itccomplish. 

4. We may improve ourselves in this respect hj mathe- 
maticat study. As soon aa we hare acquired the comnmnd 
of & few theorems in geometry, we should attempt to denion- 
etrat« for ourvelvee. Problems for tbia purpose should b* 
provided in our text-hooka. It would be well if the student 
should never make use of the demonstration in the book, 
antil he bad exhausted his ability to originate one for him- 
self. In this manner, though he might seem at first to 
make but slow progress, his real mathematical power would 
rapidly increase. If mathematical studies are to be used as 
a means for mental discipline, the practice of original d«non- 
stration must be invaluable. Were it more frequently 
adopted, I have no doubt tbat it would add materially to 
vigor and alertness of mind. In this respect, algebraical 
problems possess a peculiar advantage. I know of no ex- 
ercise that calls into more active use the power of grasping 
firmly a particular conception, and tracing it out unchanged 
through various and complicated relations, than the effort to 
form a difficult algebraical equation. 

5. If we would educate our reasoning powers, we must 
pursue the same course in subjects not mathematical. We 
must learn to form arguments for ourselves on all matters 
of investigation that come nndcr our notice, When a doubt- 
ful question niises, instead of avoiding it, we should earnestly 
bend ourselves to the labor of solving it We should be ia 
the habit of forming logical plans of thought on every aub- 
iect of study. Whether we write or speak, we should olwayi 
have an end in view, towards which every thought tends by a 
natural succession, and a logical arrangement If a lawyet 
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IBBl:eB a plea, he should not be satasfied with merely pro- 
eentiog a rsu^ty of oonaiderations that have a bearing on 
the subject ; his argument should be direct and conclusive. 
If a preacher coDstruct a discourse, he should have in view 
a particulac moral condition to which he desires to lead bit 
Audience, and every paragr^h and every untence ahoutd 
teod to lead them to this condition. 

If^ however, we desire to cultivate our intellect to the 
best advantage, two cautions are here to be observed. Tho 
first respects reliance on authority. Many men, when a 
proposition is to be proved, spend their time in hunting up 
authorities, and collecting the opinions of others. By these 
they expect men to be convinced, without once asking the 
qneeti in whether they are convinced themselves. I would 
by no means speak Ughtly of the learning of the past, or 
of the opinions of eminent men ; but it must still be apparent 
that an opinion, whether of an ancient or a contemporary- 
is worth just as much as the reason on which it is founded. 
No matter how high the authority, we should never attempt 
to convince another by an argument the force of which we 
have not ourselves acknowledged. We may embarrass and 
confound men by an array of learned authorities, but we 
shall rarely convince them unless we have firat convinced 
ourselves. 

But it is hardly enough that we ourselves he convinced 
by the teaching of others. We should, if possible, convinee 
ourselves by reasons drawn from the fountain of our own 
reflections. A student who desires to develop fully his own 
powers, must make his own mind his chief reliance in all 
his intellectual labor. If he cultivate this habit, he will 
frequently find it less laborious to think out an argument 
for himself than to seek for it in books. A man endowed 
with a ready memory and sufficient command of language, 
Kay, without any act've use of his reasonmg powers, speak 
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vr write apon a anbject with fluency &<id elegnnce. SvA 
men in youth create great expectation, but when the houi 
trrives for decided intellectual trial, they fail. On the 
other band, he who thinks for hlmaelf and relies on his own 
resources, may at first seem slow of apprehensioD and want- 
ing in riehneas of thought, but his powers are inTigorated 
hy every effort. The exercise of his faculties yields con- 
tinually a richer and more abundant product, and thus con- 
firms his confidence in his own intellectual power. We 
should, therefore, resolve in the beginning that whatever we 
produce shall be, as far as possible, our own ; at least, that 
it shall have passed through the processes of our own think- 
ing, and thus become assimilated with the working of tur 
own intellect. No habit is so fatal as plagiarism to all 
vigor of the understanding. It inevitably induces indolence, 
mental imbecility, and utter inability to carry on a trua 
of original thought. 

6. In order to improve the reasoning powers, it is im- 
portant that we always labor for truth. Many persons, in 
order to acquire skill in debate, are in the habit of defend- 
ing the true or falae indiscriminately, believing that they 
can cultivate their own understanding by misleading the 
understanding of others. A man may learn thus to embar- 
rass and confound an antagonist, but lie does it at great 
sacrifice. By earnestly seeking for truth, and rejecting ali 
sophistry, the mind acquires a tendency to move in the right 
direction. Chemists speak much of the affinities of various 
substances for each other. There is a natural affinity ia 
the human mind for truth, and this affinity is strengthened 
by seeking for it with an honest and earnest purpose. If 
we in our investigations inquire for nothing but truth, it 
spontaneously reveals itself to us. The whole history of 
[^losophical discovery illustrates this remark. Hence 
nothing can be more unwise than to desti-oy the origina] 
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(lelicacy of h-i faculty of reason by employing it indis- 
criminately in the support of truth or falsehood. We may 
thus gain the praise of acuteness or readiness in debate; 
but we lose, what is of incomparably greater oonaequence, 
the instinctive love of truth, and the delicate diacrimina- 
tisD between truth and error. 

And, lastly; It is impossible for as to reason well, or 
BO to reason as to increase the sum of human knowledge, 
without the possession of large and accurate knowledge. 
Seasoning is the process by which we pass from the 
known to the unknown. The known, then, lies at the 
fouiidation of our process. Unless there be something 
known, we cannot begin to reason ; and the gi'eater the 
amonnt of our knowledge, the krger is the material 
with which we labor. The more exact our knowledge is, 
the more successfully can we use it Id the discovery of 
truth. 

Ab'e men, of marked independence of mind, and strong 
tendency for investigation, by fiiiling to know what other 
men have discovered, are liable to waste their energies in 
search of that which has been already discovered. Hence, 
after arriving at valuable truth, they find themselves 
in the rear of their ^e. Though the cases are rare, 
able men sometimes fall into this error. If this be tlie 
case with men of unusual endowments, how much more 
does it deserve the attention of those who can boast of 
no extraordinary talent ! He who would enlarge the field 
of human knowledge, must stand upon the limits of lbs 
known, before he can expect to enter the field of the 
Unknown. 

BEFBBBMCBa. 
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WAOINATION. 

BBCTION I. — THB NATDBB OF THI3 PACnLTI 

The next fiiculty of which we propose to treat is the 
Imagination. It is the power by which, from simple cob* 
ceptioDB already existing in the mind, we form complex 
V hides "orjmages. Thus, the painter, selecting several beau- 
tiful views from varioua landscapes which he has observed, 
forms them into a single picture. The novelist nnitea the 
elements of several characters which he has observed in the 
. conception of his hero. 

It is manifest that some form of abstraction must, by 
necessity, precede the exercise of imagination. Were wa 
not able to analyze the concreto, and contemplate its several 
parts separate from each other, we could never units them 
at will, BO as to form an original image. The parts must 
be mentally severed before they can be reunited in a new 
conceptioa. It is this power of reuniting the several 
elements of a conception at will, that is, properly, imagiua- 
iion. Imagination may then be designated as the power of 
combination. . 

There is, however, a difference in the manner in which 
the power of combination receives and modifies the materials 
derived from abstraction In treating of abstraction I 
attempted to show that it included tluee acts; fiiat, auiily- 
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BIS, by vbich the qualities of k coacrete obibct are Hep.inttcd 
from each other; seoond, generalization, by which theee 
simple elements of an individual become a general abstruui 
idea ; and, third, combination, b; which these last are united 
in a complex conception, representing not an individual 
but a class. The act by which we form classes, inay, 
perhaps, more propcily be called conception than imagina- 
tion. 

The act of imagination proper, differs from that act by 
which we form classes. In the first place, the mode of 
abstraction in the two cases is unlike. In forming concep- 
tions'of classes we first separate qualities from each other. 
In colleqtiug the elemenu for a picture in the imagination, 
we separate not qualities so much as parts. Again ; before 
W(i can proceed to form classes, we must first generalize our 
individual abstractions, and thus form general abstract ideas. 
In imagination proper we do not generalize, but at once 
unite the ideas of individual parts which we have previously 
separated from each other. In the third place, the result 
is dissimilar. In the one case we form a notion of a class, ' 
meaning no particular individual ; in the other, we form a 
notion of an individual, which is the more perfect in pro- 
portion to its distinct individuality. 

The difference between these cases may bo illustrated by 
a familiar example. Suppose that a physiologist wers 
attempting to form a scientific conception of an animal, say, 
for instance, of a horse. He would examine the first speci- 
men with all the accuracy in his power, taking note 
specially of all the qualities of its external appearance and 
internal structure. He would, in the second place, (xamine 
other specimens, taking note of each particular quality as 
before. These qualities would then not belong to one speci- 
men, but to them all, or would become general abstrant 
ideas- He would next distinguish those that were constant 
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&OIC those wliicb were variable, unitiug the conBtant into 
B single conception, and rejecting the others as valueless. 
This conception thus formed would represent the class, and 
■would correspond to the word horsb, whenever he or other 
physiologists used it 

But, were an artist required to paint the charger of a com- 
mander- in -chief on a battle-field, he would proceed in a ver^ 
different manner. Observing several horees, he would per- 
ceive one remarkable for the beauty of its head. The body 
of another, and the neck of s third are distinguished for 
elegance of form and symmetry of proportions. Without 
any act of generalization, be would nnite such of these sev- 
eral parte as he chose into one image, which he would 
transfer to the canvas. This picture would not be the 
representation of a class, but of an individoal. The object 
of the painter would be, not to form an image which should 
stand for all horses, but a picture of a more beautiful horse 
than had ever existed, thus making this representation to 
stand out by itself, distinguished from every other that had 
ever been conceived. 

Imagination proper is, therefore, the power of forming 
not general conc^tions, designating classes, but particular 
jmagei'regresenting individuals. It is the power by ^¥hich 
we^Torm pictures in the mind, of some object or event. 
Hence, it would seem that those writers have erred who 
state that this act of the mind closely resembles the process 
of reasoning. The two acts are really remarkably unlike. 
The materials used in the reasoning process are always 
propositions, tliat is, affirmations respecting genera and 
species. The imagination, o n the c c in tr ai^ , employs con- 
ceptions of 'B«JMirnte parts, which it combines into an indi- 
"*idualwb(Ste. The process which they employ is dissimilar ; 
the one forming syllogisms, the other uniting elements. Tha 
result at which they arrive is different. Xho one ends in 
S0» I),,. .A^oin^ie 
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Kproposition affirming a predicate of a subject; freotber 9»d« 
iD a picture affirming Dotbing. The one fisserts a tiuth, 
the otber presents a conception. That the most gifkud men 
ire imjueiitly endowed with both of these powers in a high 
joLTec, and that the posaessioD of both is necessary to great 
intellectual eSbrts, is granted; but thia no more proves 
them to be either identical or-eimiiar, than the necessity of 
reason and memory to intellectual eSbrt proves these facultiea 
identicaL 

If we examine the several acts of this GicuUy, we may, 
I think, observe a difference between them. We have the 
power to originate images or pictures for ourselves, and we 
have the power to form them as they are presented to us in 
language. The former may be called active, and the Utter 
passive imagination. The active I believe always includes 
the passive power, but the passive does not always include 
the active. Thus we frequently observe persons, who delight 
in poetry and romance, who are utterly incapable of creat- 
ing a scene or composing a stanza. They can fdtm the pic- 
tures dictated by language, but are destitute of the power 
of original combination. Even this secondary and inferior 
form of imagination is possessed in different degrees. Every 
one in the habit of giving instruction, especially when de- 
scription is necessary, must have been convinced of the great 
difference of individuals in this respect. Some persons 
create a picture for themselves as soon as it is presented in 
language. Others form it with difficulty, after rc))eated 
trials ; and at last we are uncertain whether the conception 
in our own mind is the same as that awakene<l in the mind 
of another. It is on this power, chiefly, that the love of 
poetry and fiction depends. Hence, we frequently find per- 
sons of good sense and strong judgment, who never manifest 
any taste for imaginative writing. This type of chaoustel 
m most frequently observed in those vrho have not com- 
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mmioecl their education until late in lire. The imagiuntiOB 
is most active in youth, and if it remain undeveloped until 
the period of youth be past, it r&rely attfuns its full power 
or its natural proportions. 

The active poner }f imagining is bestowed with still 
greater diversity. Some men are poets by nature. Hence 
the maxim, poeta nascilur nonjit, — a poet is formed by 
nature, not by education. Men endowed with a creative 
imagination are continually perceiving analogies, forming 
comparisons, and originating Kenes of beauty or grandeur, 
out of all that they observe and all that they remember. 
Johnson was ai'.ting 'one evening by the aide of a table, on 
which two candles were burning. The conversation turned 
on Thomson. "Thomson," said he, "could not see 
those two candles without forming a poetical image out of 
them." On the other hand, we are told of a celebrated 
mathematician, who, after reading the Paradise Lost, laid 
down the book in disgust, with the significant question, 
" What does it prove 1" In the one case, the imagination 
had been exclusively cultivated ; in the other, the reasoning 
power. The one bad been accustomed to form pictures, the 
other demonstrations. Neither could have been interested 
in the labors of the other. Both would probably have 
derived advantages from a more generous and universal cul* 
tivation of their intellectual powers. 

This distinction leads us to observe a mistake, frequently 
made, respecting the mode of cultivating the imagination. 
Young persons sometimes spend their time in reading worka 
sf fiction, and tell us that their object is to improve this 
power of the mind. This kind of reading produces an effect, 
but not the effect intended. It improves nothing but the 
piissive power of the imagination ; that is, it enables us the 
more readily to conceive of scenes presented to us by Ian 
guage. It cannot enable ua to create scoues for ourselves. 
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If this p«8eiv« imagiDative power is exclusively cultivatet^ 
it is even liablj to paratyie the power of creation by con< . 
deinning it to perpetual inactioD. Sir Walter Scott was, 
from boyhood, a vast reader of mnances, but he waa alao 
an inde&tignble story-teller, and would detain bis school- 
fellows, by the half-day together, with fictioos of bis own 
creation, wrought out on the instant from the stores of bia 
inexhaustible &ncy. 

Again ; a distinction may be observed in the Qatnre of the 
active power of the imagination. Some men instinctively 
employ this faculty in the creation of images of beauty or 
sublimity. They address themselves to the taste, and their 
object is merely to please. Such men are by nature poets 
Whatever they see or bear becomes at once materials for the 
exercise of the fancy. Analogies between the seen and the 
unseen, the relations of matter and the relations of mind, 
the objective and the subjective, are continually revealing 
themselves, and thus giving birth to comparisons, meta- 
phors, similes and pictures. No one can read the poetry of 
Hilton, Shakspeare, Bums, Cowper and Thomson, with- 
out observing this wonderful power of creating at will 
images of traJiscendent loveliness, from either the lowliest 
Ir the loftiest object that the eye rests upon. 

But there is another and a smaller class of persons, richly 
endowed with imagination, in whom this faculty acta on 
somewhat different principles, and tends to a very difierent 
result The materials which they employ are not scenes, 
or images of individual beauty, but laws of nature. They 
address not the taste, but the reason. Their object is not 
to please, but to instruct The result at which they arrive 
IB not a picture that can be painted OQ canvas, but a coiiQ)Iox 
eonception of truth united in one idea, and tending to a par- 
ticular conclusion. Such men no sooner observe a phenome 
Qon than they summon from the whole field of their knowle4l<^ 
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•very law ihai could relate to this particular case, aod se- 
lect and combine into one conceptiou bucL of these lana aa 
-will reasonably acconnt for the change. Most mea, when 
they obserre a phenomenon, know that it must have a cause, 
but never give themselves the trouble to seek for it Others 
are perpetually searching after causes, but seem condemned 
to search forever in the wrong direction. Men who are 
preeminently gifted are generally endowed with this power 
of combination in a remarkable degree. Such were Ar- 
chimedes, Plato and Aristotle, among the ancients, and 
among the modems, Newton, Sir H. Davy, Cuvier, and 
many of the illustrious men yet spared to us. It has 
appeared to me that the study of chemistry, when pursued 
into the regions of original iuvestigation, has a strong ten- 
dency to cultivate the highest exercise of tbis endowment. 

As these two forms of the imagination are of special 
interest, and are to a considerable degree dissimilar, we shall 
in the following remarks consider them separately. 
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luAaiNATiON, aa we have said, is the power of combini^ 
tion. In poetic imagination, its elements are not general 
abstract ideas, but rather notions of the several pans of 
different wholes, which may be united at will. The pic- 
tures of the imagination are not representationa of classes. 
but are individual images which the mind forms for itself 
from the conceptions which it has already treasured up. 

Thus, when a painter would delineate on ccmvas an ideal 
landscape, he has recourse to the various elements of pic- 
turesque beauty which are present in hia recollection. He 
Das been in tlie habit of observing the aspects of nature ia 
all their mfinite variety Tree and shrub river aoi^ s^^rpw^. 
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Ittt, meadoir and hill-side, ennlight and shadow, at tnoniing, 
noon and evening, are all vividly impressed upon his recol- 
lection. Ho forms, at first, a general conception of the pictors 
which he is about to execute. He fbrms, perhaps, another 
kod another, nntil the prominent features of his design are 
determined upon. When the elements of his combination 
are such as he approves, he proceeds to fill np the outline 
with such of the accessories as will best harmonise with his 
subject When his conception is thus matured, he proceeds 
to give it form and coloring. The idea which at first ex- 
isted in his own mind alone, now begins to appear in all ihe 
lovelineaa of a finished picture. It is said that Cole, the 
distinguished American landscape painter, never drew a line 
upon canvas until he had not only matured the whole scene in 
his mind, hut even written out the description in full. From 
tliis written delineation he rarely made any variation when 
be transferred his conception to canvas. The case is the 
same in any other of the fine arts. One of the most im- 
pressive ideas that crowds upon the spectator, as he, for the 
first time, looks upon the interior of a gothic cathedral, is, 
tbat alt this magnificence of beauty, even to its minute 
details, must have existed in the mind of the architect be- 
fore the first stone of the mighty fabric was laid. It al^ 
appears like a gorgei^us epic, — an Uiad, or a Paradise Lost, 
in stone. 

In the preceding cases our design is simple. It is 
merely to present a conception which shall awaken thr 
emotion either of beauty or sublimity in the minds of our 
fellow-men. Our labor is, in the first place, purely concep- 
tual. * It consists in creating in our own minds a picture. 
Suppose this to have been done ; the next step is to give to 
this conception some external expression, by which we shall 
transfer to the minds of uther men the very image which 
ve have created in our own. Hence we see that two el«- 
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Bents moM be u)iiibined in the character of an eminent 
artiat. First, he must be endowed with a rich and vigorous 
imagination, by which he maj ibrm beautiiiil and Btrikiog 
conceptions ; and, secondly, he must be able to realize bis 
conceptions in some material form, so tJiat they may creat« 
their proper impression upon tbe minds of others. Artists 
may iail from the want of either of these elemonta. If a 
man be ever so highly gif^ witli imagination, but bo de- 
ficient in power of execution, unable to establish any medium 
of communication between himself and other men, he will 
be forever exposed to mortifying &ilnre. He may speak or 
lecture well on his art but he can never become a success- 
ful art^t Such was apparently the case with Haydon. On 
the other hand, when Imagination is wanting, the prac- 
titioner may be & skilful dt^yistj if a painter, he may draw 
with accuracy, or represent with Bdelity, whatever he sees ; 
but he can never attain to the highest conception of art. 

The manner in which these two processes are united in 
ftTt is various. Sometimes, as I have before remarked, the 
conception is elaborated and perfected in the mind, before it 
receives any e:itemal expression. Gray's Elegy and Bnrns' 
*' firuce's Address to his Soldiers," are said to have been 
completed before a word was written. In other cases, 
the rough draft is first committed to canvas, or written out 
in words, and this is elaborated and modified, until it heut 
attained to all the perfection of which the author is cnpablo 
Hilton was for many years engaged in the plan of Paradise 
Lost, and there now exist in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, his various drafts, approaching nearer to tbo 
plan which he finally adopted. Wliich of these irodes is 
to be preferred must be left Ui the mental habits of the 
artist. As a general rule, however, it may be remarked 
that the more thoroughly any work is excogitated in the btw 
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ginaing, the lees will be the labor of composition, and ^t 
more marked aod observable the symmetrj of the vrhole. 

But suppose that this first intellectual labor lias been 
accomplished, and a conception has been tbrmed nhich we 
dtsire to present to our felloir-men. What shape shall 
tills exprcssiim assume 1 The answer to this question will 
jcpcnd upon the endowments special to the individual 

If this conception has been formed in a mind endowed 
■imply with the power of language, it will be expressed in 
prose. 

Suppose, that, in addition to the power of language, an artist 
possess also an ear for rhjthm, be will express it in poetry. 

If, on the other hand, he be endowed with the power of 
delineating form, he will execute his conception in marble 
or stone, and become a sculptor or an architect. 

If he have the power of expression, not only in form, bat 
also in color, he will be a painter. 

Thus, the fountain from which all the fine arts take their 
rise is precisely the same. It is the power of creating ia 
our own minds images of beauty or sublimity. Hence 
flow the various forms of art in the channeb marked out by 
our individual endowments. It is rare that an individual is 
gifted with more than one of theee modes of expression, 
though, in highly favored instances, they are occasionally 
combined. Michael Angelo was equally distinguished in 
sculpture, painting and architecture ; and was, besides, qo 
mean poet. Washington Allston was both a painter and a 
poet. ESuch gifts are, however, uncommon, and success in 
a single department may well satisfy the ambition of any 
artist 

We Bce, then, the reason of the rule in rhetono, that, in 
order to test the correctness of a metaphor, we should con- 
eeive of it as represented on canvas. We here i-eeogniza 
the principle that the spiritual part of the work ia tlie sanu 
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IB both modes ol ezpresakm ; utd we piescTit it tu the decis- 
ion of taste, in vnj manner that vill best display its form 
and proportioaa. Thus, Horace correctly remarks, 

" mctoriboii fttgoe poetu, 
Qaidlibet audendi semp«r Aiit tBqu» polcstaB." 

Hence a conception expressed in any one of tlie fine arts 
is readily transferred to the other. A group in painting is 
easily rendered in marble. £ither of these also furnishes 
subjects for poetry, while the conceptions of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Scott and Bunyan, hare supplied inexhaustible ma- 
terials for tie painter and engraver. 

The relation of poetic imagination to taste is easily ex- 
plained. By the imagination ve create pictures in the 
recesses of our own consciousness. By poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and the other fine arts, we give to our concep- 
tions an outward manifestation. By this outward manifes- 
tation we transfer our own concentions to the minds of other 
men. They, by the passive power of ttie imagination, form 
for themselves the image which we represent. Hence, the 
imagination in us, addresses first the imagination of others. 
But this ia not its ultimate object. Its design is to please 
the taste. Unless the emotion of beauty or sublimity is 
awakened, we fail to accomplish our object. If we do not 
form an impressive manifestation of our own conception, it 
will fail to create a corresponding conception in other men. 
After the conception has been awakened, if they look upon 
it with disgust or indifference, our labor has been thrown 
away. We see, therefore, that in order to form the charac- 
ter of a finished artist, there must be combined great vigor 
of imagination, and great delicacy ol taste. The author 
must be able instinctively to determine whether his concep- 
tion is really beautiful, that is, whether it will give ploas- 
Bre to the universal miud of uuuL 

81 '> ■ ■ ■A.ooyie 
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Whtm taste is deficient and tbe imagiitation rfgorei.^ « 
writer 01 utiat will abouod in cooceptioDs ; but thcj viUbe 
puerile, steaa. disgusting, ounatoral or misplaced ; », what 
is perhaps more oominoo, beauty and deformity' will be 
ptrange); and onaccountabl; mingled together. In such a 
nse, the world sometimes passes tbem bj in silence, aomc- 
timee OTerwhelms them with ridicule ; or, provided tbe fol- 
lies and eccentricities are etronglj marked, at fir^ it gaxcs 
upon tbem with wooder, then applauds them as original, 
and then conugns them to obIi?i(»i. In the words o' 



" Hammo oapiti cemioeai plotor cqainam 
Juogera a lelit, ct Taria« indaoere plamu 
TTndiqae oollstil nwnibTil, nt tnrpiter atram 
Dcflinet in fuomm, mnlicr fomton Baperne. 
Spectatam admi^ risam teueatis, amira 
Credit!, Riouee, iati tabula fbre libnun 
FersimileiD, ciijot, velat tegri somnta, vauM 
Fingentur Bpeoin, at neo pea neo oapnt nai 
Beddatnr fbrmw." 

Am PomoA, 1 — 9. 

It IB possible, however, that the cause of tbe failure f^ 
an anther, or of an artist, may be precisely the reverse. 
Hilt taste may be too ^ in advance of his contemporaries. 
In this case they will derive no pleasure &om his coacep- 
tions, be they ever so perfect, and his works will fell dead 
from his hand, though ever so deserving of immortality. 
Pamters have perished from want, the least deserving of 
whose pictures have since commanded a price which would 
have rendered the artist opulent. The manuscript of 
Paradise Lost was sold for five pounds; while, at pres- 
ent, iho annual profits from the sale of his work would have 
been a fortune to the patriot-poet. The progress of taste 
may thus create a demand for a work of the imaginatkn, 
which did not exist in the life-time of the artist or tha 
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Botbor. Homer is said to have begged hia bread while 
liviitg; altliougli, centuries aftttr bis death, seven of thr 
most illustrious cities coQteaded for tha honor of having 
been bis birth-plitce. 

I h&ve thus &r treated o! imaginatioD as the power hj 
wbich we foni pictures at will. The object here is simple. 
The GombiDations thus formed address themselves to the 
taate. If the; give ns pleasure nothing more is demanded, 
and our object has been attained. If the p&inter execute a 
beat tifu] picture, or the sculptor a beautiful statue, we ask 
for nothing more. So, if the novelist or the descriptive 
poet present ua with a succession of pleasing or exciting 
scenes, they may be entirely successful. More commonly, 
however, in writing, some other design is intermingled with 
this. Thus, when in earnest composition, we desire to 
lead the mind of the reader te a given result, some moral or 
iiitellectual idea, by the association of resemblance or con- 
trast, suggests an event or object in nature or art to which 
it is analogous. We tnro aside and form an image of the 
suggested idea. Here, however, our object is two-fold. To 
introduce an image merely because it was beautiful, might 
distract attention from the proper course of thought, and 
thus interfere with our principal design. Besides being 
beautiful, the image must illustrate and enforce the idea 
which suggested it. When both of these objects are accom- 
plished, the great end of this form of imagination is attained, 
and to attain it is one of the most difficult achievements in 
literary labor. Those comparisons and metaphors which 
spring so spontaneously from the subject, that it appears 
impossible to have given utterance to the thought in any 
other manner, while they irradiate it with brilliant and un- 
expected light, have commonly been the result of intenea 
' libor, and are the pr iduct of tiie most excjuisite artistic 
liill- ,, , I,. 
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It ma; serve ta illustrute ^is use of the imagination if 
ire present a few examples. Moore, a writer of exuberant 
fane;, has occasion to allude to the fact, that the affections, 
by their nature, demand an object on which they may lean, 
and which they strive to appropriate to themselves. Thia 
idea nat irally suggeata the image of a vine, which can only 
be auatained by entwining itself around a support. This 
illustration, however, has been bo often employed, that it 
has become trite. The poet looking more narrowly upon 
the object, observed that it clung to its support by means 
of a tendril. Hence he elaborates the following beau- 
tiful oomparisou : 

*' The heart, like a tendril, »cciigtomed to cling. 
Let it gTDV vhere it will, onDDOt floiiriah alone. 
But will lenn to the loveliest nenrost thin); 
It con tiriue with iiseir aud malie closer its own." 

Burke visited Versailles very soon after the marri i^ of 
Marie Antoinette, He saw what seemed the eommeiicement 
of a brilliant and happy career, herself the most remarkable 
object in the court which she adorned. When, in his re- 
marks on the French revolution, he had occasion to refer to 
this event, her position suggested to his rich and poetic im- 
agination the appearance of the morning star. His mind 
turned at once towards the beautiful im:i^e, and be says, 
" It is now sixteen or seventeen years sinct I saw the queen 
of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely 
never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the horiaon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life, and 
iplendor, and joy," 

Thus Longinus, when he is comparing the oIoc[uence of 
l>emosthenes and Cicero, turns to nature for analogies 
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By two very striking images he gives ne an impression of 
the pecnluir character of each, beyond the power of an} 
mere description. He compares the one to the thmiderbolt, 
^-hich by a single stroke, scatters in splinters the giant oakj 
leaving a second stroke snperSuous ; the other to a con- 
fiagratior. in a forest, spreading on every side irresistible 
destruction, furnishing for itself the material which it con- 
Biimcs, and gaining breadth and intensity at every step of 
itf progress. 

In these cases a two-foM object is accomplished. In the 
first place a new and beautiful image is introduced, to which 
the mind recurs with pleasure; and, secondly, the original 
idea is rendered vastly more definite and impressive. In 
this manner we render taste and imagination subservient to 
reason. We convince men, and make them pleased to be 
convinced, and thus rarely fail of success. 

In the above instances it will be perceived that a visible 
imi^ is presented to the mind, numerically distinct from 
the idea to which it owes its origin. In many cases, how- 
ever, this is not done. The image is only casually and for 
a moment present to the mind of the writer, yet its presence 
suggests the use of words which belong rather to it than to 
the principal thought Thus, he who resists successfully a 
host of enemies, naturally suggests the idea of a man making 
lieadway against a violent stream. We do not, however, 
introduce the image, but only use terms su^ested by it, and 
say, he stemmed ihe torrent of opposition. When we think 
nf the origin of our nation, ite struggles with the aborigines, 
its exposure for years to universal destruction, we are natu- 
rally led to think of a tree just planted, which any hand 
may pluck up; or of childhoiid, which, in its helplessness, 
any assailant may overcome. We do not express the imags 
in full, but its presence renders it almost impossible for ni 
to speak upon the subject without employing tho tonus,-- 
81* „ ■ . .A.oot^ie 
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" the germ of a nation," " the planting of a people," " tba 
in&ncy of tLe republic," etc. So, when we reflect npoa 
the pK^ress of a great truth, first discovered by a retired 
philosopher, then modestly brought to the notioe of tbe world, 
receiving testimony from kindred sciences, until, gaining 
■trengtb at every step, it is universally ackoowledgod, we 
naturally think of a spring, which, rising in the recesses 
of llie mountains, receives tributaries on every side, until it 
gradually spreads out into a mighty river. Hence, we 
speak of "ascending to the fonntain head of koowlodge," 
of " the carrent of opiaicms," of "a flood of evidence," and 
the like. Instances of this kind are found in abundance in 
the books on rhetoric. 

There is another relation, scaoewhat di&rent from the 
above, in which the imagination stands to the art of per- 
BuasioQ. By the imaginatioa we form picturee of objects, 
scenes, events, characters, and tbe like. It is a well- 
known fact that our emotions are excited as truly by a con- 
ception as by the reality. We are moved by the incidents 
of a romance, we love one fictitious character and hate 
anotlier, we grieve over the ilistresaes of virtue, we rejoice in 
the punishment of crime, just as though what we read were 
veritable narrative. And thi'^ effect is produced bj the con- 
ceptions themselves, for our emotions are not quelled even by 
the reflection that all this is fiction. In this manner, ^e 
imagination may be made to address our domestic affections, 
our passions, — worthy or unworthy, — our conscience, or our 
piety. Thus, the inimitable parables of our Saviour convey 
the most sublime and touching lessons of universal truth. 
riie allegory of Bunyan overflows with religious instruction, 
and exquisite moral sentiment Homer has instilled into 
the bosom of millions besides Alexander, the love of war, 
ind the inextinguishable thirst for glory. We thus per* 
teive that the passions ani sentiments of mankind, eithn 
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for good or for evil, &re greatly uadw dio power of tht 
imagioatioa. 

The manner in wbic* the omtw amla himself of thia 
principle is the following. In the attempt to conviDce mca 
our firat appe^ is to their reason. We construct a train of 
argument which proves our propositiona to be true, and we 
present sach motives as should inJuce tliem to act in the 
■nuiner we desire. If we are deeply in earnest ourselves, 
our earnestness will not fail to call into exercise every 
power of the mind. Notions of things material and imma- 
teriiJ, visible »nd invisible, related to our subject by all the 
laws of objective or subjective association, will with various 
degrees of distJnctness rise before us. These various mate- 
rials ibe orator uses in such manner as he peroeivee best 
adapted to acoompli^ his purpose. Id die words of Shak- 
apeare, 

" Tbe poet't «jt, in »■ Sne flraniy rolling, 
Dotb,gbiioefrom hMTCD to roith, ^oi eartli tohMTOi: 
And, ns imagination bodica &rth 
Tbe tbrma of things nnknown, the poet'* pea 
TaniB them to shape, and gives to turj nothingi 
A local habitation and a name." 

MiD-ariai^ Sioar'a Dbuk. 

When an image, a picture, or an event, presents itself to 
the imagination of the orator, better adapted to excite t)ia 
emotion which he wishes to arouse thaji the naked statement 
of his argument, he spreads this picture before the mind 
with all the graphic power of which be is capable. We are, 
as I have said, affected by conceptions as truly as by reality. 
The emotion excited by the accessory is readily transferred 
to the principal idea, and thus we are sunk in sadness, 
melted into compassion, aroused to indignation, or inflamed 
to patriotism, as we listen to the earnest appeals of impas- 
■ieucd eloquence. It is by this comb.nation of the reasoning 
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power with the imagination, that the greatest trinmi^w of 
the art of persuasion have been accomplished. 

Sometimes the imaginatioo personifies an abstract prinei* 
pie, and, 'nvesting it with everj element of grandeur and 
sublimity, awakens emotion which is at once transiferrcd to 
the principle itaelf. Cumin, in his defence of Bowao, — 
vho had been indicted for the publication of a paper in which 
he pleaded for universal emancipation, — affirms that bis 
client had cliiimed nothing more than was the birthright of 
every Englishman, and that universal emoncipatiMi is an 
essential element of the British Constitution. His imagina- 
tion, fired with so noble a theme, at <«ice conceives of uni- 
versal emancipotion aa the genius presiding over British 
soil, and he proceeds to clothe this being with every attri- 
bute of ni.ijeaty, thus transferring to the principle which he 
defends, the sublime emotions which his conception has in- 
spired. " I speak in the spirit of British law, which makes 
liberty commensurate with and inseparable fropi the British 
soil, which proclinms even to the stranger and the sojourner, 
the moment he sets his foot on British earth, that the soil 
on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of 
nnivoi-sal emancipation. No matter in what language hi4 
doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what complet- 
ion incompatible with freedom an Indian or an African sun 
may have burned upon him ; no matter in what disastrous 
battle his liberties may have been cloven down ; no matter 
with what solemnities he may have been devoted oh the altai 
of slavery, — the moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust, 
his soul walks abroad in her own majesty, his body swells 
beyond the measure of the chains that burst from around 
bim, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, 
by the irresistible genius of universal emancipation." Tha 
iffect of such a conception upon a hearer is obvioos. Ho, 
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wbo befbn looked npon tha doctriDe aa merely a. matter cf 
abstract right, now jherlahea it as a aublime and meet euno- 
bling sentiment, and not only juatifies, but honors and ven' 
er»tes the man who piomiilgatea it. 

It JB obvkins that the same means may be snccessTnlly 
used to arouse indignation against a person or an opinion. 
The same great orator, wishing to discredit the testimony 
of ft government witness,- presents before na an image which 
can awaken no emotion but those of loathsomeness and detes- 
tAtioQ. Referring to the confinement of this pera<Hi in the 
Ca^t1ebeforelhetrial,hestylrahim"the wretch that is buried 
ft man, who lies till his heart has time to fester and rot, and 
is then dug up a witness." He asks^ " Have you not seen 
him, aft«r bis resurrection from that tomb, after having been 
dug out of the region of death and corruption, make bia 
appearance npon the table, the living im^ of life and death, 
and the supreme arbiter of both 1 Have you not marked, 
when be entered, bow the stormy wave of the multitude 
retired at his approach 1 Have you not marked how the 
human heart bowed to the supremacy of bis power, in the 
nodissembled homage of deferential horror ? how his 
glance, like the lightning of heaven, seemed to rive the body 
of the accused and mark it for the grave, while his voice 
warned the devoted wretch of woe and death, — a death 
which no innocence can escape, no &rt elude, no force 
resist, no antidote prevent'/ There was an antidote,^ 
a Juror's oath; but even that adamantine chain, which 
bounil the integrity of man to the throne of eternal justice, 
is solved and melted in the breath that issues from the in> 
former's mouth. Conscience swings from her moorings, 
and the appalled and aSrigbted juror consults bis own safety 
in the surrender of the victim." 

From such instances as these it is easy to perceive th6 
Dianner in which the orator may make even Uie imagioatioa 
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to ftid in tl.c work of peratuakio. He naj bring the pot, 
the present, and the fatare, before the mind of the heara 
ud awaken, b; means of it, aaj train of sympathy that he 
desires. The p^^es of ancient and modem elo^u«ice are 
Btodded with genu of this kind, illnstntiDg the power of 
the oon^lQiinale orator to wM^t^e passions of men at bn 
will, and totf^A^nenUy, I 
apfteai the bette;^ reason. 




SECTION in. — OK V^ tU M ffT ^P IMlT OF POKTIO IMAO- 

Ihaoination, as we have Dfefi>r^^id, is the power of 
combination, — the faculty bj^wHMi, ont of materials 
already existing in the mind, we Sbrm new and original im- 
ages. Of course, our power of combination must be limited 
by the amount of the materials on which it may be exerted. 
Knowledge of all kinds is the treasury from which oiu 
power of combination must be supplied. The works of the 
classical poeta of all languages furnish us with a great variety 
of beautiful imagery. But these poeta themselves derived 
their images from nature. The same book is open to ns, and 
we must study it for ourselves if we would attain to freshness 
and vigor of imaginative power. He, therefore, who would 
cultivate this faculty with success, must observe nature in 
all her infinite variety of phases, by day and by night, in 
sunshine and in storm, in summer and in winter, on tha 
prairie and by the seaside, and delight himself in the boauti- 
ful and the grand wherever they may exist in every aspect 
of creation around him. Says Imlae, in Rasselas, " I ranged 
mountains and deserts for images and resemblances, and 
pustured on my mind every tree of th<^ forest and flower of 
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die ralley. I observed with e^^nal Gxre the crags of tha 
rock, and the pinnacles of tbe palace. Sometimes I wan- 
dered tdoog the mazes of the rirulet, and sometimea 
watched the changes of the summer cloud. To a poet noUi> 
ing can be useless. Whatever is beautiful and whatever ia 
dreadful must be &miliar to his imaginatitm ; he must be 
oonversant with all that is awfully vast or elegantly little. 
' The plants of the garden and the animals of the wood, tha 
minerala of the earth and the meteors of the sky, must all 
concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety ; fi>r 
every idea is useful for tbe enforcement or decoratim of 
BKM&l or religious truths, a»d be who knows most will have 
most power of gratifyiag his reader with remote allusions 
Uii unexpected instruction." — Rasselas, chap. 10. 

The habits of those who have been most distinguigbed for 
richness of imagination will, I believe, confirm tbe truth of 
these remarks. Tbe poetry of Homer, Sbakspeare and 
Hilton, is replete with images which could only have been 
derived from close observation of nature, as she presented 
herself to them in their dissimilar walks of life. But we 
may recur to more recent instanccB. It is recorded of tbe 
distinguished American, whose exquisite portraits of nature 
have rendered classic the banks of the Hudson, that he once 
invited a friend to visit his " studies." He led him lo some 
of the mountains that overlook his favorite river, and re- 
marked that he was accustomed to spend whole days, from 
sunrise to sunset, in those majestic solitudes, observing the 
neverH:easing changes wrought upon the scenery around 
him in every hour of the day, and that thus he labored to 
acquire a familiarity with every appearance of natural 
beauty. The boundless range of the imagination of Sir 
Walter Scott has been long acknowledged. Until, how- 
ever, bis memoirs were published, n ) one would have ht^ 
lieved that-t-he depended on minute obBorvation for tb« 
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materials of his fancy. Before ke wrote Kokeby, bu visital 
Ilia fricud Mr. Morritt, in whose grounds the scene of the 
poem was to be luid. " The Monday after hb arrival, he 
Buid, ' You hare often giveo roe the materials for a romance, 
now I want a good robtier's cave and an old churcli of tlie 
right sort.' We rode out and found what he wanted in the 
ancient slitte quarry of Signal, and the mined abbey of 
Eglinatoiie. I observed him noting down even the peculiar 
little wild flowers and herbs that accidentAlly grew around 
und on the side of a bold crag near his intended cave of 
Guy Denzil, and could not help saying, that, as he was not 
to be on bis oath in this work, daisies, violets and primroaea, 
would be as poetic as any of the humble plants he waa ex- 
amining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness ; bat I 
understood him when he replied that in nature herself no 
two scenes were exactly alike, and that wboever copied truly 
what was before his eyes, would peeseea the same variety in 
his descriptions, and exhibit, apparently, an imagination as 
boundless as tbe range of nature in the scenes which he 
describes ; but whoever trusted to imagination, would soon 
find his own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few 
favorite images, and tbe repetition of these would soon pro- 
duce that monotony and barrenness which have always 
haunted descriptive poetry in the himds of any but the pa- 
tient ■worship()er of truth. 'Besides,' said he, 'local 
names and peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much 
better in the face.' In fact, he was but half satisfied wiih 
the most beautiful scenery wliich he could not Connect ■with 
tome local legend." — Lockhart's Life of Scott, vol, 1, 
oiige 426. 

Nor was Sir Walter Scott a close observer of nature 
merely in the forms of inanimate creation. His amazing 
power of delineating every variety of humiin character ma? 
fw traced to the same source. When " The Pirate" appeared, 
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vnrj me wondered at the fertile fancy of the Great Un- 
knsvii, and his povrer of conceiving so accurately tlie nun- 
nere, aad even the modes of conversation of the people of 
the Hebrides. Those, however, who had accomp-anied the 
author in his vbit to these regions, recognized in many of 
the most striking passages of the novel an almost lit«i-al 
record of t^e events which had transpired under their 
own eyes. We thus perceive that the exhaustless richness 
of the imagination of the great novelist was derived fmm 
a remarkably exact observation of nature and mankind, 
silled by a memory &om which nothing seems to hiive 
escaped that could minister to the auceesa of his literary 
labors. 

It is related of Stothard, an eminent English artist, that 
nothing could exceed the care with which he was in the 
Habit of copying the minutest object in nature, in which he 
detected any special beauty. " He was beginning to paint 
the figure of a reclining sylph, when a difficulty arose in his 
mind how best to represent such a being of fancy. A friend 
present said, ' Give the sylph a butterfly- wing, and then you 
have it.' ' That I will,' said Stothard, ' and, to be correct, 
I will paint the wing from the butterfly itself He instantly 
sallied fotth into the fields, caught one of these beautiful 
insects, and sketched it immediately. * * He became 
ft hunter of butterflies. The more he caught, the greater 
beauty did he trace in their infinite variety, and he would 
often say that no one knew what he owed to these insects, — 
they had taught him the finest combinations in that diflicult 
branch of art, coloring. * * Whenever he was in the 
6cldo, the sketch-book and the color-box were brought forth 
from his pocket, and many a wild plant, with its dell.:ata 
formation of leaf and flower, waa carefully conied on th» 
Spot. The springing of the tendrils from the stem, and 
every elegant bend and turn of the leaves, or the drooping 
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of ft bell, was obserred and depicted with tlie atmoat 
beauty." He who observes nature in tliid manner will 
never bave occnsion to complain of deficiency of mHteriab 
for the use of the ituaginatioo. 

2. It is evident, however, that the successful use of the 
iinajinatioa docs not depend merely upon our power to 
form pictures. We must do more than this. To conceive 
of a mountain more vast than another mountain mif^ht be 
considered an exercise of the imagination. But tliis would 
excite no emotion either of novelty or sublimity. The 
theogony of Boodhism is replete with conceptions of this 
kind, but it awakens no other feeling than that of disgust 
If we hope to cultivate this bculty, we must acquire the 
habit of associating the visible with the invisible, the mate- 
rial with the spiritual. Had Goldsmith, in his celebrated 
simile, compared the cliff to another cliff, or the villt^e pas- 
tor to another village pastor, his conception would have beoi 
powerless, and would scarcely have escaped contempL It 
is the unexpected coincidence between a sublime object in 
nature and the ifioral elements of a noble character, that 
presents one of the finest images to be found in the English 
language. We must learn to associate these two classes of 
objects together, so that, whatever be the point «f observa- 
tion wlkich the mind occupies, it shall habitually seek for 
appropriate analogies, and turn in the direction in which 
they will most readily be found. Thus, it was remarked 
above of Sir W. Scott, that " he was but half satisfied with 
the most b'lautiful scenery which he did not connect with 
lome local legend." Thus, a poetic imagination instinctively 
sees all things double, blending, in beautiful harmony, 
thought, sentiment, subjective emotion, with whatever is moft 
anulogous to it in the objective world of nature or art. 

We may cultivate the imagination by studying attco* 
tivoly works most distinguished for poetical combinativn 
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I ">[.) 3tadyiLg attentivelj, in disUnction from the mera 
curaory perusal of classical autbora. We must not only 
re III but meditate upon the beautiful and subliniQ in 
thought, until wc feel the full force of every analogy ; en- 
tering into the spirit of the writer himself if we would 
avail ourselves of the most successful eSovts of human 
genius. We thus acquire the intellectual habits of the mas- 
ters :f human thought. In the language of poetry, va 
catfU a portion of their inspiration, instead of servilely ren- 
dering their thoughts in our own language. It is by the 
diligent study of a few of the best writers, and not the hasty 
readicg of many, that we derive the greatest benefit from 
the study of the classics of our own or any other country. 
The late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, who hod acquired uncom- 
mon power in the use of the finglish language, ascribed her 
success, more than to anything else, to the fact, tliat for sev- 
eral years in her youth, she was limited in her reading la 
the Bible, the Dictionary and Milton's Paradise Lost. 
f But, after all, the study of the classics is mainly bene- 
ficial as it enables us to study nature for ourselves, and to 
discover the fountains from which genius in all ages has 
been invigorated. When we have learned to associate the 
seen with the unseen, we have acquired a language which 
enables ua to read with new eyes the inexhaustible volume 
of the works of God. The world of matter and the world 
of thought stand up before us in grand parallelisni, each 
reflecting light upon the other. Thus, in the descriptions 
of Washington Irving, every flower, every animal, every 
bird, the hill-side, the waterfall, the field and the forest, all 
seem endowed with life, and almost with reason ; they be- 
come our companions, and are ever suggesting to us soma 
idea of playful humor or of affecting sentiment. Thus, the 
most OL'mmon occurrences awakened in Bums those analo- 
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gie« with human life and maimers, Yihic'i gave :ccasi..D ti 
Kiu{ of liis most exquisite odes. 

But, lastly, this habit, like any other, can only be cuM- 
Tated by practice. We must form the combinatioos ut the 
imagination, if we would learn to form them. We muei 
assiduously cultivate the practice of writing, if we would 
leai-n to write well. If we would write well, we must write 
earnestly, having an end in view, and being deeply interested 
in the effiirt to attain it. In this state of mind analogies 
the more readily suggest themselves. As they arise dimly 
and flit before us at a distance, we should summcn them 
into our presence, and shape them if possible to our purpose, 
If they are intmctable we must labor the more strenuijusiy, 
viewing them from diifercnt points, and striving to sei^ up- 
on their analogy with the idea which we wish them to illus- 
trate. I^e'may Frequently fail, or at best succeed but im- 
perfectly. (T hiStJ however, should not discourage ua. 
Kothing was ever exquisitely finished without unwtiarled 
and patient labor, and at the cost of repeated and mortifying 
foilure. By untiring and well-directed effort, great things 
may in the end be accomplished. We must be patieu* with 
ourselves, and not expect to do without labor what other 
men have done in no other manner. Paradise Lost was the' 
work of almost a lifetime. Cowper somewhere inforius ua 
that his poetry, which seems to flow without efibrt, cost him, 
on an average, half an hour for every line. If inces^nt 
toil was necessary to successful effort in minds so highly 
gifted, ordinury men surely need not to expect to succeed 
without it. ] 
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(mfiginftnoo tn general — Slewact, toI. t., ohnp. T, bbo 
SMfa in the process — Stewiul, toL L, ohsp. T, mo. 1. 
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Dilhmoe betireen abstraction in reaaoning and imaj^inatioB — Stew* 
»Tt, loL i., chap. 4, sec. 1. 

Relatiaa of inuLginalion to charaoter — Stewart, toI. L, ohap. T, n<c 
t— 6. 

Hanner in which imngicatioD pleases ns — Stewart, itiL i., ohap. S, 
r»rt :, iec. 4. 

Belstion of imagiaatinn to Sue arts — loL L. ch. T. mo. 2 



8ECTI0H IV. — PHILOSOPHICAL IMAailTATION. 

There is another mode id which the imagination acta, of 
sufficient importance to deserve particular attention. It 
may be denominated Philosophical Imagination. With some 
rcmarka concerning it we shall conclude the present chapter. 

In this form of imagination, as in the preceding, we com- 
oine the elements which previously existed in the mind. 
The elements, however, are in the two cases dissimilar. In 
poetic imagination, as I have said, we make use of parts 
of individual wholes, which we combine anew, forming an 
image at will. In philosophical imagination our elements 
are single general truths or separate laws of nature, or the 
various relations of these laws to each other. These we 
combine into a conception of a new and more complicated 
l^w or general philosophical truth. 

The conceptions when formed by these separate acta of 
in.agination are also exceedingly unlike. By poetical im- 
agination we form an individual picture, which may be 
represented to the senses. By philosophical imagination we 
form not a picture, but an ideal conception of some general 
truth. By the one we form images, by the otner we frame 
hypotheses. In the one case, the conception is addressed to 
the taste, and if the emotion of beauty or sublimity ia 
iinakened, our object is accomplished. In the other, the 
taste is wholly neglected, and our appeal is exclusively to 
32* ' ■■^■^"31^' 
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liie underatawliDf;. If the oonceptim is analogoos to trhdi, 
9r if ita truth or blaehood oan be de1init«lf determined, 
nothing more ia required. The design of the one is to give 
03 plmsure; <^ the other, to enlarge our knowledge. 

The nature of the conceptions which we are considering 
Gay b^ understood hj examples. Copernicus, having ob- 
•erved the various established facts respecting the motions 
of the heavenly hodioa, sought to form a conception of their 
various relations which should account for every &Gt b/ 
bringing it under the control of some understood and 
acknowledged lav. Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe had made 
the same attempt before, but they imagined laws nowhera 
existing, and left many of the ^ts wholly unaccounted for. 
C-iperoioos supposed the sun to be the centre of a single 
■eystem, the stars being themselves centres of systems at 
infinite distances firom it ; the earth and planets to move 
around the sun in orbits nearly circular, and the moon to 
be a satellite of the earth, revolving around it, and thus 
vith it revolving around the centre of the system. By this 
conception, all the facts thus far observed were accounted 
for. Dr. Black, reflecting upon the facts vrhich he had 
observed respecting the freezing of water, the melting of 
ice, and the formation and condensation of vapor, sought to 
form a conception of some general law, which should account 
for all the phenomena. He was thus led to originate the 
doctrine of latent beat, and immediately saw that tliis would 
fulfil every requirement. Eacli of these ia an instance of 
philosophical imagination. It is an original conception cf 
•ome general law, or combinatjon of laws, addressing itaolf 
to the underslanding, and harmonizing facts otherwias 
appiirenily eontnidiciory. 

These illustrations appertain to science. But essentially 
the same exercise of tlie imagination must bo emptoyed in 
every original design. We can never either ti)inlt or uet 
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*ficient1;, unless we think or act i n co nformity with^^^, 
TE^rem^t always eziarsome ideal which we propose eithet 
to jroffe, or else to~ i^lige in action. Thia ideal must b e the 
produ ct of the imagination. The ideal of Farad iaa JiOal 
was thoroughly- thought out before a line of it was wciMen. 
So the plan of every great ^kterprise tcuat be matured, and 
its detail thoroughly arranged, before it Cb.ii be commenced 
with any hope of succeee. We b^, then, how important an 
element of individual or social progress is found u the exer- 
cise of this faculty. 

It must be apparent that great diversities of chijacter 
juust necessarily ariae from the difiereot degrees in which 
this endowment is bestowed. Some men have no ideals. 
The y form no pla ns beyond those demanded in the conduct 
of"the ordinary affairs of life. In all things else they follow 
insdncHvel^^lbs beaten track, anid yield with unquestioning 
Bubg]gafla.ta ihs iqiiiiioiaa of those who have gone before 
them. They have no other rule of action than implicitly to 
fottow^eir file-leader, fully convinced that nothing can be 
better than what has been, and that a course of action must 
of necessity be wise, provided it haa been for a long while 
pursued. Others, again, are overburdened with imaginings. 
They do nothing but form plans, and originate projecta 
which have no foundation in general principles, and must 
inevitably end in ludicrous failure. Such men, however, 
tarely attempt to realize their own schemes ; they are satis- 
fied with the attempt to force them upon others. They are 
the builders of castles in the air, ever striving after impossi- 
bilities, sperfding tteir lives in the fruitless labor of pursu- 
ing phantoms and grasping after unsubstantial shadows. 
That mall is rarely endowed who is able to originate ideala 
testingon truth, and to work them out with that bold sagacity 
which ensures the possibility of realising them in action. 
When such power ia united with executive talent, and guided 
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bj enlarged benevolence, it ddsigoatea a man who was cieated 
for the benefit of hia race. 

It ia important to observe the relation which s philosophi- 
cal imagination eostaina to the reasoning power in oul 
invcBligation of truth. 

I have said that reasoning is the proc^ajijrjffhjchjra 
pass from the known to the unknown, and thus transform 
the unknown into the known. Suppoee^^e ~phlloa opher to 
Btand on the utmost limits of the known. His re aaon ia 
prepared either t» prove or disprove o»y proposition that 
may be presetUed. But there is no proposition presented. 
There is nothing within the cognizance of the nndersttuid^ 
ing, but on the one side the kno^Ti, and, on the other, 
absohite silence and darkness. Bea»>n presents no propor- 
tion. Its sole province ia either to prove or disprove what ia 
placed before it. None of the other -fecnities whidi'we^ 
have considered can present propositions to the reaam, aa 
the matter on which its powers shall be exerted. Hence 
the necessity of the imagination. Its office ia to pass beyo nd" 
the limits of the known, and form a conception which^may 
be true of something in the unknown. This it presents in 
the shape of a proposition or a philosophical conceptioD. 
Aa soon aa this is done, an opportunity is offered .fpr__the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty. There is 3omething_now 
to be proved, and there may be something Ty wETch to prove 
it. We at once endeavor to discover some media of proof 
which may show a necessary connection between what ia 
known, and this proposition which is, as yet, unknown. 
Until this connection can be shown, our proposition is a mera 
suggestion, a theory, an hypotheaia. As soon as this con- 
nection has been established, what was before hypothesis 
becomes acknowledged truth, and by just so much ia tha 
dominion of science extended. 

Or, to express the same idea in another form, experimoat^ 
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or l!ie ftttompt to discover new truth, Is nothing more than 
pulling questions to nature. But a question supposes soma 
deficits object of inqiiirj. The ansner of nuture, if she 
answer at uH, is alwajrs either yes or no. Fbilceophical 
imtiginatiori enables us to put the question in a form capable 
of a definite answer. It suggests a concejption which may 
bo true or false, but which must be either oue or the other. 
By experiment or demonstration ne put the question to 
nature, and receive her answer either affirmative or nega- 
tive. If the answer be negative, we surrender our proposi' 
tioQ 08 worthless, and the imagination suggests another, and 
another, until an affirmative answer is received. The work 
is then accomplished, and a new truth is added to the buo) 
of hum^i knowledge. 

Thus the conceptions of Ptolemy and of Copernicus were 
both mere hypotheses of equal value, until one was proved 
to be true. The conception of Newton, thi^t the motions 
of the bodies which compose the solar system are all sub- 
jected to the law of gravitation, was a mere hypotboais, a 
creation of the imagination, until it was scientifically estab- 
lished. He himself so considered it, and I believe never 
mentioned it until he had proved it. He considered it merely 
a question which he had put to nature, unworthy of atten- 
tion until be had received an affirmative answer. At first, 
he supposed that the answer which he received was negative. 
Taking for one element of his calculations the length of a 
degree of the earth, as it had been measured by the French 
niathemnticians, he found that his hypothesis could not be 
c:4tablisfaed, and he laid it aside for several years. A now 
and more accurate measurement was afterwards obtained, 
which brought to his recollection his almost fcrgotlen im- 
putations. He commenced them anew, with more accurate 
data, and soon arrived at the result which added bis nama 
to the brief list of those who must always be remombeted. 
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The saiLb process mnst be performed in everr case whore a 
scientific truth ia discovered. The proposition of the squares 
on the sides of a right-angled triangle vraa a mere hypoth- 
exia to Pythagoras until be had demonstrated its truth. 

These illustrations have referred to science. The truth 
here suggested is, however, of widar application, l^iis, the 
ingraiious inventor has become acquainted with some natural 
law which he believes may be rend««d available for the 
service of inan. He must form in hia own mind a concep 
tiou of the manner in which this result may be accompl iahed. 
At first a roagh draft is present before him. He per- 
ceives it& imperfections, and labors to correct diem. Oaa 
and another plan suggests itself, until he has before him a 
whole system of arrangements by which the result may ba 
attained. Months of anxious thought were consumed by 
Watt and Fulton before they perfected those conceptions, 
which, when realized in the form of inventions, have revolu- 
tionized the manufactures and commerce of the world. Ths 
Bnme remark will apply to a military commander, who, 
before a sword is drawn, must form in bis miod the whole 
plan of a campaign. Thus it is that an act of the imagina- 
tion must precede every other, when an important truth ia 
to be discovered, or great enterprise to be achieved. We 
must, first of all, form a conception of what we would do, or 
prove, and of the means by which it is to be accomplished. 
We may, it is true, fell short of our ideal ; but, except bj 
accident, we cannot go beyond it. Hence this creative 
power lies at the foundation of all great excellence. Other 
things being equal, he will certainly arrive at the most 
eminent success, who is able to take the largest, most com- 
prehensive, and moBt bnithful views of that which he tlesirea 
to accomplish. 

I shall close this chapter by a few suggestiona im tbi 
node ?f improving a philoeophical imagination. 
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It is obnoiu that this power, to be of any practtcal nluo 
■ ILxM derive ita moteriale from easential truth. Fancies can 
DOTer form the elements of a philoaophical imaginatioa. We 
desire to discover truth ; but truth can only be diacovn'ed 
by laeans of tnith. The more thoroughly, therefwe, we ara 
ujquainted vith the known, the more easily shall we dis- 
cover the regions which may be reclaimed from the unlcnoinL 
Ho will be more likely to extend the limits of human 
knowledge who has made himself acquainted with already 
discovered troth. Newton, at an early age, was fiuniltar 
with all that was then known of the science of astronomy ; 
and thb knowledge pointed oat to him the line in which dis- 
covery was to be made. Columbus was profoundly learned 
in the geography of his age. He was intimately acquainted 
with all that bad been discovered of the figure o! tlie earth, 
and the proportions in which its surface was covered with 
land and water. This knowledge first suggested to him the 
idea of a new continent. Had he known of noUting beyond 
tlie shores of the gulf of Genoa, his mind could never have 
formed this magnificent conception, and after-agea would 
never have heard of the " world-seeking Genoese." 

2. I have before remarked the power of generaliiattoQ to 
aid in the discovery of truth. We may here obeefve the 
mode in which it tends to this result. Every object in 
nature, every change, every law, is the type of a class more 
numerous than we are able to conceive. These types are 
repeated and diversified in infinite variety, but they are all 
characteiizcd by the same essential elemente, nnseen, it may 
ho, by tbe casual observer, 'but understood by the (ar-sighted 
interpreter of nature. He who is able to distinguish th« 
es.iential elements of a type from its accidental clrcum- 
stances, trace them out thi-ough tbeir various mnnifestatbna, 
and expand them to tbeir widest grneralizations, will find hia 
miud replete with conc^titais of all possible tinth. Okof 
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eraliution pointed out to I{e«-ton those conceptions whkA 
lud to oKwt of his diaooveries, and &lso gave rise to man^ 
BuggcatiuQB which were not proved to be discoveries until 
more than a owiWry after hid death. In hie experiments 
on lij^ht, be observed that the refracting power of different 
iK/iiea was in pn^rdoo to their combuatibilit/, and that the 
di;iuond possessed the former power in an unusual degree. 
Applj'ing this law to this particuhir case, he was led to con- 
ceive that the diamond itself might be combustible. Though 
a mineral, and the Iiardest of known substances, he disi-c- 
gnrded tliesc accidents, and, boldly generalizing his idea, 
predicted a discovery which only a few jears since has been 
ralablished. 

3. In the works of a great aHist, there is always to be 
observed a manner peculiar to himself, which a true connois- 
Bour will readily detect We call this peculiarity the style 
of an author or an artist. It is derived from the intellec- 
tual and moral character of the individual, and is that which 
renders his outward works the index of his inward and spir- 
itual mind. It is natural to suppose that this peculiarity 
ehould tw apparent in the works of the Creator. There la 
a speciality in his mode of treating subjects, a style which 
designates all the works of his hand. He who, by deep and 
profound reflection on the works of God, has become most 
familiar with the laws of that which wo call nature, and 
with the relations which these laws sustain to each other, 
will be the most likely to penetrate into the unknown, and 
originate those conceptions which lead to the discovery of 
truth. The further he advances in his investigations, the 
richer will be the field of discovery that opens before him. 

If I may be allowed, I will use an illustration whiiih I 
once employed when treating on this subject. "Suppose 1 
should present before you one of the paintings of Raphael. 
Kod, covering a part of it with a screen, ask you to p-^jceod 
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With the work, and designate where the next lines should bs 
drawn. It is evident that none but a painter ever need 
make the attempt, and that, of painters, he would be the 
moat likely to succeed who was best acquainted with the 
geniua of Riphat-l, and had most thoroughly meditated on 
the manner in which that genius manifested itself in the 
work before him. So, of the system of the universe. We 
see but in part; all the rest is hidden from our view. 
He will, however, most readily discover where the mxt 
lilies are drawn who is most thoroughly acquainted with 
tlie character of the author, and has observed with the 
greatest accuracy the manner in which that character is dis- 
played in that portion of the system which he has revealed 
to US. It ia evident, also, that just tn proportion aa tb» 
work advanced, and portion after portion of the screen was 
removed, just in that proportion would the difficulty of com- 
pleting the whole be diminished." — Discourse on the Phi- 
losophy of Analogy. 

If these remarks be true, they throw some light upon 
the subject of education. Tbe power of forming conceptions 
which shall lead to discovery in science, or to the practica- 
ble in action, is clearly of vast importance. Can tliis power 
be cultivated ? On this question there can be no doubt. It 
steadily increases with -the progress of the human mind. 
AVe naturally inquire whether tbe cultivation of this ele- 
ment of intellectual character has been regarded with suffi- 
cient attention by those who form our courses of higher 
education. A large part of the studies which we pursue 
add very little to our power of forming conceptions of any 
character whatever. A larger infusion of the study of 
physical science, not merely as a collection of facta, but aa 
a system of laws, with their relations and dependencies, 
would be of great value in this respeut. We thus study 
the ideas and conceptions of the Creator. We bcconu 
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qnuDtod widi hia muiner «f aooMnplishing his pnipoeeg- 
uid laarn, in acme meaanre, the style of tlie Author of all 
thtngH. Surety, this habit of mind must be of auspeakable 
value to a philosopher in the discovery of tr^th, or to a man 
of affiiira in devising his plans, since these can only succeed 
as they are in harmony with the designs of infinite wisdov 
Hid benevoleoce. 

" Then '• ft Diviniiy th»t Blutp«8 onr ends, 
Bongb-^ieir tbam M'we will." 



Vttan of hTpotiieai — Rdd, Eanj 1, ohap. 8. 
baporUnae or ideala — Stewart, vol L.olup. T,He.flb 
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OHAPTEB VIII. 

TASTE. 



UOtlOH L — THI HATTl:tl 01- T&^lt 

Wi have now considered the most important < f thoM 
powers of the human mind which msy be strictly termed 
iDtellectna.! ; that is, which are employed in the acquisition 
and increase of knowledge. By the use of these wc might 
prosecute our inqniriee in every direction, and extend the 
limits of science, as &r as it has been permitted by our Crea- 
tor. But were this all, we should be deprived of much of 
the innocent pleasure which accompanies the employment 
of onr faculties, and thus lose on important inducement to 
mental cultivation. We find that many of the phenomena 
which we observe, are to us a source of bappiness, frequently 
of an exquisite character. This happiness is bestowed upon 
us through means of another endowment, which we denomi- 
nate taste. It is bo intimately associated wit^ the faculties 
purely intellectual, thatour view of them would be imperfect 
did we not bestow upon it-at least a brief examination. 

Taste is that mental sensibility by which we cognize the 
beauties and deformitiea of nature and art, — enjoying 
pleasure from the one, and suITering pain from the other. 

In this definition we speak of taste ta a sensibility, rathet 
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tluui a &cnlty. A lenity is tbe poirer of doing Bomethmg, 
t>f pnttJDg forth some act, or accomplishing some change. 
Such is not the nature of tast«. It creates no change. It 
merely reC(^izesitsappropriat«^hject, and is the seat of the 
subjective emotion to which the object gives exercise. When 
an object is presented, taste recognizes its {esthetic quality ; 
it is sensible of pleasure or pain, and here ita office terminntcs. 
Of the universality of this endowment there cannot be a 
question. Xhe coDsciousness of every man bears testimony 
to its existence. When we look upon a rainbow, we are 
sensible of an^motiw wholly different from that with which 
we look upon the dark cloud which it overspreads. The 
cause of the emotitMi we pall Uie beauty o! the rainbow, and 
die emotion itself we recognize as one of a peculiar charac- 
ter, unlike any other of which we are conscious. -We ob- 
serve that all men are affected by a multitude of objects in 
ihe same manoer as ourselves. Young and old, cultivated 
and uncultivated, observe this quality in many of tbe same 
objects, and are affected by tbem in the same manner. It 
is not asserted, however, that all men recognize the quality 
of beauty in the some things, or that all men are conscious 
of the same intensity of lesthetic emotion. These may vary 
by association and culture. What is here affirmed, is, that 
all men, in various degrees, are conscious of the pleasure 
lerived from the observation of objects which they term 
Deautiful, and that there are objects, which all men of tlw 
same or a similar degree of culture, designate by this epi- 
thet. Hence, particular scenes have been, by all observers, 
denominated beautiful or sublime. Hence, descriptions of 
localities or events have been transmitted from age to age, 
from nation to nation, and from language to language, ever 
awakening the emotions to which they at first owed their 
eelebrity. Anaoreon's ode to Spring, Homers description 
itf a storm in the .^Igean, Horace's Fountain of Brundo- 
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■Sum and the ple&sui'es of a, countr; life, Milton's Gardes 
of £dea, eeem beautiful to all men ; and every mas, wheo 
he applies to tlietn tliis designation, is certain that he uses 
language which is perfectly well understood hj the men 
vhom be addresaes. 

It may serve to render our notion of taste more definite 
if we distinguJBh it from some of the faculties with which 
it is liable t« be confounded. 

Taste ia sometimes confounded with imagination. Thai 
&gurative language and works of art in general are Bome- 
timea said to be addressed to the imagination. This is not 
strictly true. The conceptiong of the fine arts are created 
by the imagination of one, and reproduced by the imagina- 
ii(»i of another. This is, however, only the means to an 
end. Our ultimate object ie to present them to taste, for, 
tinlesB the taste be gratified, no matter how strongly they 
may be imagined, the whole object for which they are 
created, faib. 

Imagination is the &cu1ty by which ve combine ; taste 
is the sensibility by which we feel. Imagination forms pie- 
tures" ; taste determines whether or not a certain quality 
exists in them after they are formed. By my imagination, 
I form a conception of a landscape ; by my taste, I decide 
upon the beauty of the conception which I have created. 
Imagination creates ; taste judges of the creation. Imagina- 
tion itself is the seat neither of pleasure nor pain ; all the 
pleasure which we enjoy, or the pain which we suffer, from 
the works of the imagination, b derived from taste. 

These endowments may beconferred in very difl^rent degree 
upon the same person. A fertile imagination, aa I have 
before remarked, is sometimes combined with a very imper- 
fect tast«. In such cases, an artist will form images in 
groat profusion, but they fail to please, and sometimes dis- 
gust us. Such seems to have been the case witl^ J^^lj,^A 
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punur of boaitdless imaginatioD, but &eqn«DtI/ comttiniiij 
in faia oonceptioDs the sublime and the ridiculous. This 
peculiar type 0?* character is not uncommonly found in p«r. 
sous passing into ina&nity, or in that condition of the intel- 
lect, sometimes existing through life, in which the individual 
dwells habitually ,upon the oarrow confine which separates 
sanity from madness. The late Edwaid Irving, a man of 
powerful imagination and withal of commanding eloquence, 
seems for many of the later years of his life to have exeni' 
plified this remark. 

It is, however, more oommiA to find men endowed with a 
correct taste, but deficient in imagination. Such peraona, 
have no power of original creation, while they will decide 
correctly coDceming the creations of others. They are 
good critics, but bad artists. For a man of so eminent en- 
dowments, I think that Addison may he considered mnt^ 
more remarkable for taste than imagination. I think it was 
the great Lord Chatham who remarked, that few men were 
endowed with the " prophetic eye of taste," that isj whi 
could create for themselves a conception, and judge correctly 
concerning its beauty, before it had assumed a visible reality. 
His remark was made with reference to landscape gardening, 
but it is of general application. We know that almost cTery 
man can determine whether grounds are laid out beautifully, 
while very few men have the talent for so laying them out 
as to confer permanent pleasure on the beholder. Distin- 
guished success in the fine arts can only tte attained by 
tliose, in whom both of these endowments are in an eminent 
degree united. Homer, Milton, Shakspeue, M. Angelo, 
tlapbael, were all thus preeminently gifted. 

Taste and conscience have many points both of similarity 
and difference. Both of them belong to the class of original 
tuggestions. Both take cognizance of a peculiar quahty in 
an external object, and both derii'e either pleasoro or paii 
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from the cognizance of this qnalitj. When I see an ad 
done, I recognize in it die quality of right or wrong, and I 
Km coQsciona also of a Bubjective emotion. So I perceive 
mn estenutl object. I observe in it the qaalitj of beaut; or 
deformity, and it awakens its corresponding sestfaetic emo- 
tion, which is either the pleasure or pain of taste. In these 
respects they singolarly coincide. 

In many important particulars, however, they are widely 
dissimilar. 

CoDBCience observes the peculiar quality which it detects, . 
in nothing but the voluntary actions of responsible beings. 
Taste discovers the quality which it cognizes, in all objects 
material' and ^iritnal, in all actions, and in all relations' 
The one is called into aciioa by the quality of right or 
wrong ; the other by beauty or deformity. The difference 
hetween these two qualities is manifest at once to our con- 
iKsiousness. Every dne knows that the quality which he 
recognizes in a rose, and Uiat which he recognizes in an act 
of noble self-sacrifice, are as difierent as any two objects 
within the range of his knowledge. The subjective emotion 
awakened by conscience is wholly unlike that awakened by 
taste. The emotion of conscience is complicated with a 
variety of other emotions, as, for instance, of moral appro- 
bation or disapprobation, the conviction of good or ill desert, 
the assurance of consequences which must result from 
moral action. The pleasure of taste b simple, terminating 
in itself, and wholly destitute of any moral emotion. No 
man can pay even a casual attention to the deliverances of 
consciousness, without being convinced of the wide di^r- 
tnce both objective and subjective, of thise two endowments. 

The character of taste varies greatly with ^e. In youth, 
bright colors and strong oontrasts please as. We are inca- 
pable of'heing a^cted by anything which does not impress 
Ds strongly. As we gT)w older, we deri-« more pfeasurfl 
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from fortn. proportion, ajmmetry and expresaijn. Lea 
IftEzIing colors, &nd more aubdued coutrastB become agree- 
able, aud we behold with indifference what we onoe admired 
aa beautiful. In this respect, savages resemble children 
No color pleases them so much as scarlet, no matter in what 
form it ma; become a part of the dress. Their oroaments 
are such aa force themselves upon the notice, without aay 
regard to the reUtion which the; sustain to the character 
of the wearer, or their harmony with the general impression 
which he supposes himself to produce. Oroameuts, in a 
more advanced state of society, worn merely to attract 
attention, or for the display of wealth, manifest the same im< 
perfection of taste which we observe in savages. 



BBOTIOK II. — TASTB OONBIDBHED OBJECTITELT. — MATS- 
BIAL qUALITIHS AS OBJECTS OF TASTB. 

VTbe objects adapted to awaken the emotion of tasto arc 
innurierable. The Creator, having bestowed upon ns this 
Bensi')ility, has made the universe around us to minist^ to 
its f^atification. The heavens above, the earth beneath, 
all fbe changes of the seasons, all the products of antmai 
and vegetable life, the gems of the mine and the pearls of 
the. ocean, the ripple of the brook and the thunder of the 
cataract, the prancing of the war-horse and the bounding 
of the fawn, the wing of the butterfly and the plumage of 
the bird of Paradise, the carol of the lark and the wild 
scream of the eagle, with Uie ten thousand objects which 
meet us wherever we look abroad upon the works of God, 
are intended to awaken the emotions of beauty and sublim- 
ity, nnd fill us with humble adoration of Kim who is th« 
GivGi of every g-»d and pTfect gift \ 
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To attempt kq enoineratiot of all the objects in which m 
discover beauty or flublimity would be useless. We shall 
nterelj indicate s<Hue of the claases of objects by vhicb wa 
are thus affected, principally for the sake of directing atteu< 
tion to the sestlietic elements existing in the w^rld around as. 

lite qualities of external objects which address them> 
■elves to the taste are those which are perceived by the eye 
and the ear. 

By the eye we perceive color, form, and motion 

Color as an object of beauty. 

Colors may be divided into prismatic and plain. 

The prismatic colors are violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, orange and red. These all are beautiful separately, 
and, in an eminent degree, when combined. What can be 
more exquisitively beautiful in color, than the summer rain- 
bow or the solar spectrum 7 No human being probably ever 
looked upon them without intense delight. 

A distinction may, however, be discovered between the 
prismatic colors. The first three of the series, in the order 
in which I have mentioned them, may be denominated grave, 
the lust three gay, while the remaining one, green, poasessea 
ft character intermediate between them. Hence, gay colors 
are most appropriate to festive occasions, while graver are 
adapt«d to occasions of solemnity. The dresses of men are 
generally either black or blue ; those of women, of every 
variety of color, but more commonly gay. How strangely 
inappropriate would it seem if the dresses of a wedding 
party or a ball-room, and those of a court of justice were ex- 
changed for each other ! The colors of the garden and the 
field are commonly eitbei white or some modification of red, 
orange, or yellow. The grave colors are here observed but 
rarely, and then in their lighter shades ; or, by being mingled 
vitb tlie others, they increase their effect by contrast 

The color, however, wh~oh is most abundantly spread 
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•m taian is green. It ib uniTerwll; agreeable; it adautc 
of &Q infinite variety of shade, and, without producing anv 
vivid emotion, hanu<»iizea most happily with all. A grove 
is an appropriate place for a festive entertainment, and trees 
■re the indispeuaable ornament of a cemetery, where every- 
thing reminds us of the sorrows of separation and the so- 
lemnities of eternity. 

Color sometimes becomee an element of sublimity as well 
u of beauty. The sublimity of a thunder cloud is inoreaaed 
by its intense blackness. The deep blue of the heavens, in 
a clear night, adds greatly to the grandeur of the spectacle 
which they exhibit- 
Many of the objects which we perceive are clothed with 
plain colors, as gray, brown, dusky, or wood color. These 
produce in us no emotion, either of pieasnre or pain, but 
they relieve the eye when fatigued by the brillianoy of tbe 
prismatic colore. Thus, the earth when not covered with 
vegetation, the trnnks and branches of trees, and most irf" 
our domestic animals, are clothed in plain colors. 

Form. — We detect the c|uality of beauty in the simplest 
varieties of form. Thus, a straight is more beautiful than 
an irregular line. A curved, irrespective of utility, is more 
beautiful than a stntight line. A spiral line, as of a vino 
entwined around a column, is more beautiful than either. 
The stems of flowen that bend gently downward, like the 
lily of the valley, an more beautiful than those which stand 
straight and inflexible, like tbe hollyhock. Every one has 
remarked the difierence between the serpentine bending of 
s river, seeming to turn at will in any direction which it 
prefers, and the stiff rectilinearity of a canal, carried through 
hill and over valley, without a single graceful flexure to 
vary its monotony. 

Angles seem capa) le of greater beauty than could ban 
been anticipated. The obtuse angle of the roof of a Greciaa 
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Icnple is remariiabl; agreealtle. The whole effect of tlia 
edifice would be destroyed hj nising the roof to an acut« 
angle. Oa the contrarjr, a pyramid abuiding oa the ground, 
if its afex vere obtuse, would appear squat and disgusting. 
Yet, an acnle-angled roof is not always displeasing. To a 
Gothic edifice it is indiBpeoaable, and here an obtuse angle 
vonld be intolerable. That this difference exists must, I 
think, be admitted bjr all. The reason of it I am unable 



Figure. — Irrespective of utility, figures bounded by 
corvee ire more beautiful than those bounded by straight 
lines. A sphere is mcve beautiful than a cube, a circle 
tlian a square, an ellipse than a parallelogram, a cylindri- 
eal than a rectangular celumn. The lines of beauty in the 
human countenance are all ourres. What could be more 
shocking than a human face, formed by right lines? The 
petals of fiowers, the outline of fruits, are almost nniver- 
■ally bounded by curres- 

Begular figures arc always more beautiful than irregular. 
A. square is more beautiful than a trapezoid. A room of 
which the opposite sides are not equal, or a window ordoor 
not exact parallelograms, affect us painfully. The roof of a 
house of which the sidea slant unequally is everywhere dis- 
agreeable- 
Simple fiinns are generally more beautiful than complex. 
Every one admires the simple majeety of a Grecian temple, 
the mere combination of a few right lines aud circles. Yet 
this rule is, by no means, exclusive. The Oothto cathedral 
is remarkable lor its extreme complexity, both of design 
and ornament, and yet it is preeminently beautiful. 

Proportion. — Proportion is a relation existing between 
Ihe parts of the same figure, as between the length acd. 
breadth of a parallelogram, the two diameters of an ellipse^ 
the diameter and height of a col man, or the base and elenh- 
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tioQ of a building. Id some of these ve discorer Tiesnty ; 
b others defbrmity: A building with no other beaut; 
thaa that of proportion is frequently decidedly agreeable. 
It requires the highest skill iu an artist to deteimine beforo* 
hand the proportions that shall please all men in all ages. 
In this respect the taste of the Greeks was preeminent 
The canons vhioh they establi^ed Sir the proportions of 
tlie several parts of a temple hare nerar been improved. 
It has been found that no material departure ean be mado 
bom them without producing deformity. 

Uniformity, or perfect similarity of oorreBponding pnris, 
a another source of beauty. We admire a tree, of which 
the opposite hraiiches are equal, and project at the same 
angle from the trunk. A building with equal wings on 
the oppunite sides is frequently beautiful ; but if the wings 
be of different magnitudes, or dissimilar conatruction, it ia 
considered a deformity. The limbs on the opposite sides of 
the body, tbe features on the opposite sides of the face, are 
uniform ; when it is otherwise, we are pained by what seema 
a monstrosity. 

But, while uniformity is pleasing, it is necessary to observft 
that its opposite, variety, a equally pleasing. In objects 
designed to accomplish the same purpose we expect uni- 
formit^y ; but when the design is difierent, or even suscep- 
tible of modification, we are delighted with variety. Wo 
love to see tbe opposite branches of the same tree uniform ; 
but we also love to see tbe diferent trees of a forest or a 
park marked by every possible variety. We are pleased 
whoE the windows of a house, in the same story and in th« 
same line, are uniform ; hut we are also pleased to see the 
windows of different stories dissimilar. If two rows of 
columns are placed one above the other, in the front of a 
building, it would be monstroas to see difiirent ordora of 
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■rchitecture occnpyiog the same IJne ; but we are pleaeed 
when the upper row is of a different order from the lower. 

Magtiittide has tin importaat influence on all our esUietic 
Ideas. Yastneas is a quality which addresses strongly the 
•ensibility of taste. ■ Every one has felt the emotion of suV 
lini.ty when trayelliog through a mountainous country. 
Hence a region like Switzerland becomes a favorite resort 
for the lovers of nature Ironi every part of the civilized 
world. The ocean is at all times a most impressive object, 
especially when lashed into tempest Here vastness ta 
magnitude combines with resistless force to create the 
strongest emotion of sublimity. On the other hand, small- 
neas, if combined with regularity, may be eminently beau- 
tiful ; but, without regularity, littleness awakens no emotion. 
An overhanging cliff is sublime ; a fragment broken off 
from it is indifferent; but a delicately- formed crystal found 
in that fragment may be remarkably beautiful. The temple 
of Minerva, or Lincoln cathedral, impresses U3 with, awe, 
and awakens the emotion of sublimity ; but an accurate 
model of either, of a few inches in magnitude, would bo 
exceedingly beautiful. A cascade in a brook is beautiful ; 
but the cataract of Niagara is inexpressibly sublime. 

Such are some of the &cts relating to beauty of form 
It is proper, however, to remark that they are cnly general, 
not universal ; that is, we frequently observe "beauty vfhich 
seems at variance with the most commonly observed laws. 
We can never say that, because a particular form or pro- 
portion is beautiful, therefore, in di^rent circumstances, a 
form directly the reverse aast be disagreeable. Our notions 
en these subjects are frequently modified by association. 
But where no association exists, we observe contradictions 
which can be harmonized by no laws with which I am ac- 
quainted. A remarkable instance of this occurs in ttio 
wcoderful beauty of ihe Grecian temple and ibe^^oUit* 
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Mthedral, of vliich the caiums are preciaely the reTemi ^ 
each other. In deciding npon any fbrm of bointj, out 
I^I>eaI moat, therefore, be to the Bensitiveness t^ our com- 
mon nature. The taste of mankind is here ultimate, and 
■eemi &eqnent]jr to eet all our laws at defiance. 

Motion as a sooroe of beaaty. 

Motion is in itself pleasing. A ship under sail is -nedj 
Bire beautiiul than a ship lying at anchor or at the wharf. 

But motion is of various kinds, each exhibiting wonta 
peculiar form of beauty. 

Motion may be either qniok or slow. Though both aio 
Bgreeable objects to the taste, slow motion tends more to the 
beaatifol, and swift to the sublime. The slow sailing of a 
hawk is beautiful ; when pounoiDgupon his prey, the motion 
tends to the sublime. The gentle £ow of a river is bean 
tiful ; when it fidls over a precipice it is sublime. 

In genera], it may be remarked, that no motion is beau- 
tiful which betokens toil or violent effort The nearer it 
approaches U> utter uncouecionsnese of exertion, other thin^ 
being equal, the more beautiful it becomes. Every one 
must have observed the lestlietic difierence between the toil- 
some gait of a rhinoceros, or an elephant, and the elastic 
bounding of a deer. The motion of a vessel under sail, 
for this reas(Hi, is, I think, more beautiful than of one pro- 
pelled by steam. 

Motion in curves is more beautiful than that m straight 
lines, both because of the greater beauty of the qarved line, 
and because curvilinear motion inlicatea less effort. For 
these reasons, the motion of a fish in the water has always 
seemed to me remarkably beautiful. The waving of a field 
of grain, presenting an endless succession of curved lines, 
advancing and receding with gentle motion, uniform in thi 
midst of endless variety, has always seemed to me one ot 
the uf^t beautiful objects in natum. On the cootiar* 
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jdting Bod aDgaUr rootion always disple&ses os. Hoit dif< 
IbreDt is the effect produced by the motioa of ono man on 
eiutehes, aid of another on ekates ! 

Ascending motion is more gnirceful than descending, if it 
do not betoken effort The ascent of a rocket ia more beau- 
tiful than ito descent, especially if it ascend in a curved line- 
For this reason a jet d'eau is vastly more beautiful than a 
waterCill of the aame volume. Ascending motion in spiral 
lines is exceedingly beautiful, as for instance, the ascent of 
K hawk, as it moves slowly upward, in oft-repeated circles. 

It is manifest that many objects derive their power to 
please us from a single oue of these qualities. Thus, the 
evening cloud displays rarely any other beauty than that of 
color. Others combine several of them, conducing to the 
aapie result. Thus the nJnbow unittn beauty of color with 
beauty of form. The greater the number and the more intense 
the degree in which any object unites these several qualities, 
the more impressive does it become, and the more univer- 
sally is it selected by poets and artists for festhetic effect. 
Thus the human form, especially the countenance, combin- 
ing beauty of color, form, motion, and expression, is always 
considered the most remarkable object in nature, and is 
selected by punters and sculptors, as the finest subject on 
which their art can be employed. 

Objects of taste addressed to the ear, ot beauty of 
wound. 

That sound is a source of beauty, independently, and 
especially in combination with other objects, will be readily 
granted by every lover of nature. How greatly is the effect 
of a summer's landscape increased by the singing of birds ! 

Sounds difl^r in their degree of loudness. - 

Loudness awakens the emotion of sublimity, as in the 
jnstance of a peal of thunder or the roar of a caiaract. 
fioothiug sounds, as the singing of birds, the hum of beea 
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the rb<4liiig of the trees of & forest, add greatly to fba 
eifect pf a Bummer's landscape. Low, cutitiuuous soaitd 
tends to I'epose, and harmonizes with all our ideus of ths 
peace Mtd qviotnees of a conntry life. These circumstances 
are beautifullj o(»nbined hj Virgil, in describing ibe pcao« 
of Italy, in contrast with the civil wars bj which it haA 
been bo lately devastated : 

Hjblnig apibng florem depastk salictl, 
Sape Ibti Bomaum BUftdebit inin bubuito 
HiDS, &lta flub rupe, oanit frondBlor ad uiru. 
Sea UotKi iDlerel, tboob, toa ours, pKlainbM, 
Sea gemera Mria cessabit turtur ab ulmo." 

1 BnooruL 

80 Shakspeare, alluding to the power of gentlr "Onnda 

" That BtruD again ; it had a'djlng fall. 
0, it oame 'er m; ear like tbe aweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Sleaiing and giving odor." 

TwELRH IflGirr, Act 1, Scene 1. 

But, while loudneas of sound awakens the emotio«i of sub- 
limity, it must not be supposed that its opposite, nbsoluto 
eilence, is unimpressive. Deep silence is frequently emi- 
nently sublime, especially when it occurs in the inteir^issioo 
of the roar of the tempeat, or in preparation for the awful 
catastrophe of a battle. Campbell, in his " Battle ** tlM 
Baltic," illustrates this fact in these remarkable liner 

At ttfDj drifted on tiieir path. 
There vas aileiice deep as death. 
And tb« boMest held his breiuh 
For a tim«. 
• Hearts of oak f ' our oaplain rHed, Mtd Mch gn. 
From itB adamftotine lips. 
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^cad % dsath-ahkde round tfai du^ 
lakt tbe hurrionne cclipM 
or the Bon." 

^e late Dr. Jeflriea, of Boeton, in the nan'ati^e of Ui 
|«seage ftcrou the Englieh Channel with MoatgolGer, in a 
balloon, has tbe following striking remark : 

'' Amidst all the magniSceut scouee around me and undor 
OM, nothing at the time more impressed me with its novelty 
ihaa (if I may be allowed to use the expression) tbe aw- 
ful etill&ess or silence in which we seemed to be enveloped, 
which produced a sensation that I am unable to describe, 
but which seemed at the Ume to be a certain kind of stillneaa 
(if I may so express it) that oould be felt." — Narrative 
of Two Aerial Voyages, page 52. 

Sound may be either lengthened or abrupt. Cuatinuoua 
sound is grave ; abrupt sound is exciting. We all have ob- 
served the difTerence between tbe long, reecboed bellowings 
of distant thunder, and the sudden rattling reverberation 
of thunder near at hand. Music with few or distant inter- 
vals harmonizes with a melancholy train of thought. Mu- 
sic vrith rapid and frequent intervals is cheering and ani- 
mating. Every one knows the different oSecta of a dirge 
ftnd a quick-step, or of the same air played in q lick and ia 
slow time. 

I'he effi»t of music on our emotions is thqs admirably 
leaoiibed by Cowper: 

" There 'a in boqIb a sympath; with KinndB, 
And ui the mind ia pitched, the eiir a plenaed 
With melting uis or mBrtlftl, britk or gnv«, 
Borne chord io uubod with whal-w« bear 
Ii toQObed within as, uid the heart T^lic» 
How soft the moBic of jon villnge btUs, 
BolUiig M interrftU npon the eer 
In cidenoe BWMt I now djing iH swaj. 
Now pealing load egun, knd Isndar (I1U( 

S4* I, ■ .ii.Coot^lc 
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CImt ud KiDDrciil* •• the gate oodmb tm 
Vilh ttaj fbror it op«oa lU tbe osDa 
Where nmoory tlept." 

Tame, Book 6. 

I have thos &r Bpoien of sounds which prodnee a> 
iBBthetic effect upon us bj themselves. It h, however, 
probable that Bounds depend more upon aasociation for their 
tfhct, than either color or form. Xhe effect of music ia 
greatly increased hy uniting it with appropriate words. The 
most common air, if associated with the remembrance of 
borne and coiuitr^ and trienda, becomes deeply effecting. I 
bftve beard the Swiss hordsman's song, and it seemed to me 
dull and monotonous, without anj power of appeal to the 
heart Yet it is said to effect these mountaineers, when in 
a foreign land, even to weeping ; so that the playing of it ia 
forbidden in the armiea with which they are in service. 

It ia on this account that common sounds, nay, sounds in 
themselves displeasing, become, under peculiar cfrciim- 
Btances, delightful. There ia nothing intrinsically pleasing 
in die lowing of cattle ; when heard close at hand, it is dis- 
agreeable. Yet I have heard seamen speak with deep feel- 
ing of the delight with which they listened to these sounds, 
when, after a long voyage, they flrat heard them from their 
L&tive shore. In a word, anything pleases us which recalla 
deeply-affecting reminiscences ; and music possesses thia 
power in a remarkable degree. Cowper expresses this traft 
irith exquisite taste in the following passage : 

" Nor nml Bighta ftlone, but rnnl sonoda 
ElhiUrate tbe ajurit, and restore 
The (one of l&ngald nfttnre. Migh^ wind*. 
That sweep tlie skirt of some fki^qtrading wsed 
Of KuoieDt growth. Bain mmla not luililn 
Tike dash itf ooeui on hi* wliidiiig ihora. 
An thiuiad wMblen eheat th> liji and om 
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1W Bxkaig Blgbt Sot thvn kIodc, wboM trtw 
noe-flngcred an mlut emnlntc in Tiln, 
Bmt nwing rooka, and kites, that soar nablims 
lo itiU repotcd cdroles, soreamiDg laad, 
Tba j>/, the pie, and «'en the boding owl, , 
That btHa the rising mom. b>Te oharni* fi>r mt, 
SoundM JoAanHMioiu in thtvutlBtt, and hariA, 
Ftl hrard in ictna lehtrt ptact/ortver reigni, 
Ji%d only then, pittue highly, /or her lake." 

Tau> Book 1. 



ncnoH m — objects of tasth. ihhateriai, qtjav 
* iTisa. 

Thers can be no donbt Uwt m discover in tlie ore«tl<» 
uoond OS much Utat k beautiful which caanot be referred 
tn tjij material quality. There u« Tarioua attributes of 
bamaa beinga which do not discover themselves to the 
Bensee. There are various affections of onr spiritual nature 
whidi we are able to contemplate distinctly bj themselves. 
These aflfectiooB are capable of producing in us the emotion 
of beauty and sublimity, or of defohnity and meanness. A 
brief consideration of some of these is neceeaary to the 
completion of the plan which we have proposed. 

The order in which tliese emotions arise is probably th« 
fbllovring. We first become conscious of the emotion of 
lk»uty fixim the contemplation of material objects. Colora 
and sounds first delight us ; tiien form and motitxi. Bat, 
as our minds assume a subjective tendency, we think of 
(he ajtiooB, the moUvea, the governing principles, and char- 
acters of men. We find that some of these awaken in us 
an emotion exceedingly analogous to that of which wf were 
conscious when we observed the beautiful and sublime in 
external nature. We give to both classes of emotion the 
■ame naine, and desi^ate the objects which awi^ei^ fhen 
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hj the same epithet. Thus, we speak of a beauiiful flower^ 
and of a beuutiful sentiment, of a sublime scene and a sub- 
lime action, employing tlie same term to deHignatethe sea- 
tlietic quality in the object, vhether it be material or imma- 
terial. 

It may, however, be well to observe, in passing, that the 
emotion of taate, when ne contemplate a moral action, is 
different from tiie moral emotion. In the latter case, we 
look upoo it as right or wrong ; as fulfilling or violating 
obligation; as a matter for moral approbation or diaappro- 
bation, and as involving consequences greater than we can 
adequately conceive. In this case, we merely contemplate 
its sesthetic quality, as something ^lich escites within ua 
the emotion of the beautiful or auhlime, without any consid- 
eration of its merit or demerit, or any view of its cons^ 
quences eidter here or hereafter. Hence it is thiA there are 
many more admirers of goodness than good men. A pro- 
fane and impious poet may discourse eloquently on the 
character of a holy God, as Rousseau paid a striking tribute 
to the moral sublimity of the death of the Redeemer. 

I proceed to mention a few examples of immaterial qual- 
itios which seem to possess remarkable aesthetic power. 

Unusual power of intellect, successfully displayed, pre- 
sents an object singularly pleasing to the tast«. Newton, in 
his study, arriving at the result of his labors, and over- 
whelmed with the consciousness that he had revealed to 
mankind the mechanism of the universe ; Milton, in pov- 
erty and blindness, working out his immortal epic ; Gibbon, 
seated on the ruins of the Coliseum, resolving to develop 
the cause of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, — 
are illustrations of this form of sublimity. 

High intelligence, leading to important and self-reUanl 
action, presents a still more impressive object of the spirit- 
■ally sublime. A general, oa the eve of a great^ battle^ 
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prepared For a contest on which vast issues depend, as Na- 
poleon at the battle of the Pyramids ; Golurobas meditating 
the discovijrj of America, and fully resolved to U&iOte bia 
life to the search for an unknown world; Clarkson reaolv- 
ing to lay aside every other object, and Ure thereafter only 
&r the abolition of the African slave-trade, — may all be 
eited as instancea of this kind. 

The social and domestic afieciJons, vhen conspicuonsly 
displayed, furnish many illustrations of beauty and «ub1im> 
ity. The affection of the parent for bia prodigal son, in 
the inimitable parable of our Lord ; the RiHnan daughter 
nonrishing from h«r own breast her fether who waa 
condemned to die by starvation; the lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, and his bitter wailing over his son Ab- 
aalom ; the parting of Paul from the elders at Miletua, — 
are all illuatrationa of the power of affection to create tho 
emotion of the beautiful, and they have been frequently 
anted for this purpose by poets and artiats. 

Still more impressive are the exhibitions of high moral 
excellence. 

The noble bearing of the three Hebrews, when threatened 
with instant death unless they would worship the golden 
image of the king of Babylon, ia a fine illnstration of the 
morally sublime. " 0, Nebuchadnezzar, we are not care- 
ful to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our Grod 
whom we serve is able t« deliver ua, and he will deliver ua 
out of thy hand, king ! Bulh if not, be it known unt» 
thee, 0, king, that we will not serve thy Goda, nor wor- 
ship the golden image which thou hast set up." 

Tho description by Horace of '■a man of steadfaat purpose 
tai incorruptible integrity, has for ages called fonb tht 
•dmiration of scholars : 

*• Juatum eC t«Dacem propositi Tirum 
Kon dTtun oidor pnkva Jabeulinm, , -. , 

i),,..ii.,C.ooglc 
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Rod tbIiu inttentii tjmmiT, 
Mtnleqiutlt nlid^, dbiiin Aiuter, 
Pui inqaUti torbidus HulruB; 
Nhj hilmiDKutU magna msaiu Joila. 
Si frutu illkbUnr orbli, 
laiwridaa feriiDl raina." 

Ub. 8. Cunw S. U*. 
An lot of supfoaed patriotiBm ii thiu oelebntcd hj 

" Look thfn abroad tkiuqgS natiira, to tba ranga 
Of sunt and Kara and wlanundm ipheres. 
Wheeling aniha^eii through Che Toid immense. 
And apeak, O man I doM thie oapaoioaB eoeue 
With hdf (hat kiadred nu^t; dilate, 
ni7 Hrong oonoeptlon, m wImq Bratoi roM 
Beflilgent iWnn the itroke of OBsar'e lUe, ■ 

Amid the orowd of patiiota, ami his arm 
Aloft extending, like Eternal Jots 
When Built brings dolrn the thnnJer, called alood 
On XuUj'g name, and ihook hit er.mson sted. 
And bade the Ihther of his oountr; hiul I 
For la 1 the tyrant prostrate in the bust. 
And Rome is hve agun." 

1 addnce this passage without any sympathy with ita 
ethical sentiments, and merely as an example of the power 
of supposed patriotiBm to awaken emotion. It is a COD- 
Bpicuous instnnce of the power of love of country to 
ennoble, for the moment, assassination itself. How different 
is the type of moral sublimity revealed to ns id the New 
Testament ! For example, I need only refer to the dying 
prayer of Jesua, " Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do ! " The reply of our Lord to the soldier who 
•mote him has always seemed to tne eminently sublime : 
"If I have done evil, bear witness of the evil; bat if 
well, why smitest thou me ? " 

The effect produced upon us either by material qualitiea 
or immaterial energies is greatly increased by contrast. A 
large object suema larger, and a small object smaller, whtn 
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phced is ja^tapoeition. A beantifiil form appears m-va 
beuitiful bj oontnst with deformity. Lofly disinterest id- 
neas is more sublime when opposed to meanness, and bran'ry 
when contrasted with pusill&nimity. Of this principle ex- 
tists of every profession, wherever it is possible, avail dit m- 
■elves. We thus see youth and old age introduced into the 
Hune gronp, in ati historical painting, wildnees and cultirA* 
tion into the same landscape. So, in romaooe and trage ly, 
characters c^ the most opposite elements are brought inta 
contact, to deepen the impression produced by both. TL us, 
Brutus and Gaeaius, Othello and lago, Duncan and Mach th^ 
add greatly to the impreseien of each other. Jnstanoea f£ 
the same kind may be given without ntunber. 

It is univereally observed that the external indicali<»>r of 
the benevolent a&ctionit, or of those which we reci^ii > at 
beautiful, are themeelves beantiful ; while these which in- 
dicate the malevolent a&ctions are displeasing. Hence, we 
frequently meet a petwa whose countenance, without a ^igle 
beautiful feature, is remarkably agreeable, simply by reraon 
of the expression. In other cases, when the features tkom- 
selvea are beautifiil, they &il to impress us &vorably, be- 
cause they are disfigured by t^e indications of meanness, 
selfishness, passion, or treachery. Hence it is that moral 
and intellectual cultivation have so powerful an effect it; im- 
proving the human countenanoe. It is only when the ma- 
terial and spiritual elements are united, that we observe the 
highest style of human beauty. We can thus readily dis- 
tinguish the works of a first-rate artist A sculptor or a 
painter may be able to delineate a fi)rm of faultless propor- 
tions, and yet only attain to mediocrity in his jattfeasioo. 
He who to skill in delineation adds the power of exprensiog 
the indications of intellectual and moral chara^er, is alone 
destined to tiie immortality which the arts of design can 
•Mtfer. It is one thing to copy a model, and is a Terr dif* 
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fereDt thiug to form a conception of character, and, then, tl 
represent it in marble, or on canvas, so that we reproduce th« 
lame conceptioD in the mind of every beholder. 

Some of the innocent and painfdl emotions, as sorrow, 
grief, regret, disappointment, may be agreeable objects of 
taste, in their external maDifestations. Here, however, « 
oantious line of discriminatitHi must be observed. As soon 
M emotions become intense, they cease to be pleasant to tho 
beholder. Thus, the external indication of sadnees <Day 
render a beantiful countenance more attractive ; but the 
distortion produced by convulsive grief is unpleasant. 
Hence, he who is overwhelmed by calamity, and is obliged 
to give utterance to his emotion in sobs and weeping, covers 
his face, or retires from the view of others. The same ro< 
mark, in feet, applies to all the emotioHe. A smile may ba 
pleasing in an historical picture, hut a broad grin, or wido- 
moathe^ laaghter, wosld be intolerable. la reference to 
this subject, Dr. Mo(»«, in his "View of Society and Man- 
ners in Italy," objects to the conception of the celebrated 
group of Laocoon. He affirms that the phy»cal agony 
expressed in the contortion of the features and Umbs of the 
parent and children, as they writhe within the folds of th» 
serpents, is too intense to be contemplated without positive 
pain, and that, therefore, the effect of the group 'is distress- 
ing and, of course, unpleasant The artist has exhibited 
his conception with admirable skill ; the fault ia in the con- 
•eption itself. 



I8CTI0K IT — THE EUOTIOtf OF TASTB ; OR TAST8 OOH- 
BIDERKD SDBJECTIVBLY. 

Tbb emotion of tast«, or that state of mind of which wt 
•n auiscious when we ctmtemplate tny object of QnneniJ 

„ . ..A.OOglV ■ 
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Kfltbetic power, is exceedingly simple. Every one knowt 
whiit it is, yet it is impossible to analyze, and difficult to de- 
scribe it It is not connected by necessity with any result. 
Sometimes we may desii*e to possess tiie object, aa, for in- 
Btaace, a picture that pleases us ; but this desire is by no 
DMnns universal. Wbo ever desired to own the &>lh of 
Niagara t Nor does the posaeesion of a beautiful object in- 
crease the pleasure which it gives OS. The traveller through 
a beautiful country enjoys the scenery around him just an 
much as if it were his own. 

The emotion of gratified taste is eminently pleasing. To 
be assured of this, we need only observe the sacrifices which 
Bien undergo to obtain it We travel hundreds of miles, at 
great personal inconvenience, and are satisfied if, at the 
end, we can look upon a magnificent cataract, or spend a 
few days amid scenes of picturesque beauty. What mil- 
lions have been attracted to Italy to survey the creations of 
art which adorn the crumbling tomb of that *' lone mother 
of dead empires ! " And, if we look upon the world around 
us, we shall be surprised at the vastness of the expense in- 
vurred in the gratificadon of taste. We do not spend much 
on mere -specimens of art but when anything is demanded 
by utility, we are willing to treble the cost, if it also gratifies 
our love for the beautiful. 

The emotion of taste, like the objects which excite it, 
is of a twofold character — that produced by the beautiful, 
and that by the sublime. The dJatinction easily unfolds 
itnelf to our consciousness. Every one luiows that the 
emotion produced by a parterre of flowers, a jet d'eau, is un- 
like that produced by the sight of the ocean m a storm, a 
magoificent mountain, the Parthenon of Athens, or the 
pyramids of Egypt Both are emotions of taste. Both 
are eminently sources of pleasure. Tl:e character of the 
we may, howf^ver, be readily, distinguished from the otheK ^' 

as 
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No sharp line of discriminatioa can, however, be dran 
between the clasaea of objects which give rine to these cli& 
ferent emotiona. In many cases, tbej inaeoBibl; blend v\th 
each other. A. river at its commencement, and for a por< 
tion of its conree, is simply beautiful. When it pours itself 
into the ocean, like the Mississippi or Amazon, it beoomei 
BO object of sublimity. It may be, however, impossible to 
designate the point at which one quality ends, and the otbei 
begins. The same is true of immaterial qualities. An act 
of kindneas, compassion, or gratitude, is generally beauti- 
ful, while a conspicuous act of justice is sublime. These, 
however, may be reversed. A trifling or graceful act of 
justice may be beautiful ; an act of godlike compassion, aa 
the death on the cross, is passing sublime. 

We may observe a difierenoe in the character of these 
emotions, and in the sentiments with which they harmonize. 
The emotion of beauty is calm, moderately exhilarating, at- 
tractive, and harmonizes with all the bland and social afieo- 
tions, whether grave or gay. The emotion of the sublime 
ie exciting, engrossing, filling the mind with awe, some- 
times with terror, and associating with grave resolves and 
momentous and soul-stirring actitm. Thus ornament may 
increase the hilarity of a ball-room, or it may add deeper 
impressivenesB to the sadness of the tomb. The sublime 
may add intensity to the emotion which impels us to heroic 
achievement, or, overpowering all out faculties, may over- 
whelm us with sudden amazement 

The emotion of taste is commonly transient. Its object 
being to give us pleasure, the impression which it creates is 
easily efiaced by collision with the sterner realities of bfe. 
It is, in ita nature, evanesoent. An object that pleases ua 
to-day, will affect us low powerfully tn-morrow, and, if it be 
continndly in our presence, will soon cease to affect us at 
■U Persons living in the vicinity of be most mngnificcnt 
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flceticry, view it without emoticD. From thia ^d, the sr- 
tiat finds it necessary to employ every means in bis powei 
to deepen the impression which he designs to create. The 
manner in which this is done must depend upon the meana 
at his disposal. The painter, in his representation, u 
limlleti to a single moment of time. In forming his con- 
ception, he must, therefore, arrasge evecy circumstance of 
his picture, bo that it shall on that instant conduce to the 
principal effect. In language, we are not thus limited, and 
may accomplJBh our result by means of repeated impres- 
sions. As, however, the mind affected b^ one object wonld 
be less ajfected by another precisely similar, it becomes 
necessary to arrange every circumstance climactically, so 
that the emotion first excited may be rendered at every step 
more intense. The effect of such an arrangement is beau- 
tifully illustmted by Sbakspeare in the following passage: 

" Knew ye not Pompej'? Mui; a time and oft 
Have ;e climbed up to irnlls and battlements. 
To towers and windova, ;es (u windov (ope. 
Tour infints in jonr arms, and there hate sat 
The livelong day, in patient eipectalion, 
lo see greal Pompey pitsa the streeta of Roma 
And nhai ;Dn aav bU ehariot but appear. 
Bate yon not made an universal ahout, 
That Tiber tremhled undemealh his banki. 
To hear the replioation of jour Bounds 
Hade in his wnoave shares ! " 

Julius C^ub, Act 1, Scene 1. 

For the same reason novelty adds greatly to the ponA 
of an Ksthetic conception. The most beautiful object hy 
repetition becomes incapable of moving us. Hence we ara 
specially gratified with a new illustration, an unexpected 
resemblance or contrast, or any object, either of beauty or 
sublimity, which meets us for the first time. Hence tb4 
power of a mind that looks u^ca a subject h^ its <mu^li|i)V 
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tnd diacoverB new relations tbat have escaped the obsei tatsoa 
of others. Such nriters, even wilh many defeeU, will al- 
Tftys pleasa ; while he who is coutent to be an imitator, ma^ 
be faultlessly correct, and inimitably proper, but be comes ft 
OS with a thrice-told tale, and leaves us wholly unaffected. 

Wit is generally mentioned as one of the objects by which 
the emotion of taste ia ezcited. It seems to me but partially 
connected with the subject, and therefore cannot here claim 
any separate ducuasion. In the place of any analysis of 
its nature and e^cts, I shall merely quote the following 
passage from Dr. Barrow as the best description of wit and 
its modes of affecting As with which I am acquainted. 

" Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, <xe 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging 
an apposite tale : sometimes it playetb in words and phraees, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their eenae, or the 
affinity of their Bound : sometimes it is lodged in a sly qne»< 
tion, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting aa 
objection : sometimes it is concealed in a bold scheme of 
speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling 
metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in 
acute nonsense : sometimes a scenical representation of per- 
sons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or ges- 
ture paasetb for it : sometimes an affected simplicity, some< 
times a presumptuous bluntness, givcth it being : sometimes 
it riscth from a lucky hitting upon what is strange, some- 
times from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose : 
cftrn it consisteth in one knowa not what, and apringeth up 
one knows not how. Its ways are uniiccoun table and inex- 
{jlicable, being uuswera.ble to tlie roviuga of fancy and tba 
windings of language. It is, in short, a manner of spoafc- 
ing out of the plain way, which, by a pretty and surprising 
UiOottthnoss in conceit or expression, doth affect and amusi 
n . ...v.ooyie y 
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Ae &ncy, etiiriDg in it some wooder, and breeding eom* 
delight thereto. It raiseth admiration, aa aignif^ng a ntmbla 
sagacity of apprehension, a special felicity of invention, a 
rivucity <^ spirit and reach of wit more than vulgar. It 
■eemeth to argue a rare qnickneas of parts, that one can 
fetch in remote conceits applicable ; a notable skill, that he 
can dexterously accommodate them to the purpose before 
him, together with a lively briakneas of humor not apt to 
dash those sportful flashes <£ the imagination. It also pro- 
enreth delight by gratifying curiosity with its rareness of 
■emblaoce of difficulty (as monsters not for their beauty but 
tiieir rarity ; as juggling tricks, not for their use but their 
sbfltiniseness, are beheld with pleasure), by diverting the mlod 
from its road of serious thoughts, by instilling gayety and 
airiDesB of spirit in way of emulation or complaisance ; and 
by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with 
an unusual and thence grateful tang." — Sermon against 
foolish Talking and Jesting. 

A few remarks on the improvement of taste may be 
appropriate to the close of this chapter. 

I have said above that taste ie that aensibility by which 
we recognize the beauties and deformities of nature and art, 
deriving pleasure from the one, and suffering pain from the 
other, from this definition it is evident that the function 
of taste ia two-fold ; first, it discriminates between beauty 
and deformity, and, secondly, it is a source of pleasure and 
pain. Cultivation improves it in both these respects. It 
renders us better capable of distinguishing between beauty 
and deformity in their re ore delicate shades of diSerence ; 
Mid, as this power of discrimination is improved, the pleas< 
ure which we derive from gratified taste becomes mora 
exquisite and enduring, and the pain which we suffer &oia 
deformity is, in a corresfonding degree, increased. 

When we ^peak of ^e improvement of taste, tJie qoestioa 
35* I, ■ . A.ooyie 
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naturallj arisea, How may we know when onr taste is ist 
proved ] The taste of men varies greatly under diSerenl 
circumstances. The taste of childhood diilers fiom that of 
youth, and that of youth from manhood. The taste of 
■avagefl in all agea b unlike that of civilized man. And 
uucng nations that have made the greatest progress in civiU 
izatioD and refinement, we find that there have been great 
diversities in this respect. The taste of Egypt was exceed- 
ingly difierent from that of Greece. The taste of Greece 
•ad Borne were by no means identical. Neither of them 
bore any resemblance to the taste of India. Or, if we draw 
nearer to the present time, the taste of the MahommedaiiB 
was very dissimilar to that of the Catholics of the middle 
ages. And we perceive corresponding difierence at the 
present day. The taste in architecture of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Great Britain, is by no means identical 
The same remarks apply to poetry and the other fine arts. 

Hence the question has frequently arisen, Is there luay 
■tandard of taste t Are there any canons to which we may 
appeal when a difierence of opinion exists, or by which we 
may be guided in our attempts at self-cultivation I It may 
be worth while briefly to examine this question. 

If by a standard of taste be meant a system of arbitraiy 
rules, establibhed by reasonings or dictated by authority, to 
which all the works of art must conform, and by reference 
to which their merit must be decided, it is manifest that do 
■nch standard exists. Who ever established it 1 By what 
course of reasonings were its principles demonstrated? Who 
Was ever competent to decide for all men, at all times ; and 
to whose deciajong have men ever yielded implicit submission? 
It is obvious that such a standard does not and cannot exist. 

But, if, by a standard of taste, it be meant that on a great 
variety of questions in lesthetica tliere is a general agree- 
nenC of mankind in all agea, and among all n^tionS] of ttH 
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Rtme or of similar degrees of cnltare, and that th b agree • 
ment having been observed, man; general laws ma; be 
deduced from it by which the artist may be safely governed, 
and by which we may all test the accuracy of our individual 
decisiooB, then we must answer this question in the affirmik- 
tive. No one will doubt that some forms, colors, and pro- 
portions, are more agreeable to mankind than others ; tlial 
Bome positions aregnoefal, and others awkward; that soma 
modes of thought and expression give us pleasure, and others 
give tis pain. If mankind are made with similar fuculties, 
such must be the result Although nations may dificr widely 
in tbeir decisions at a particuLir time yet intercourse with 
each other and progress in civilization tend to unanimity of 
opinion even on questions upon which there existed at first 
great diversity. Thus, when Greece and Rome came into 
contact, Greece asserted her superiority over her conqueror, 
and every Roman artist and poet copied with even servile 
fidelity the models which were brought from the city of Peri- 
cles. If is the object of the artist to observe these general 
ikicts, not for the purpose of giving laws to nature, but of 
recording the laws which nature has herself established. 
Just so far as these laws have been discovered, they becon^e 
tbo standard to which the artist moat conform if he desires 
to succeed, that is, to please humanity. 

It would seem, then, that in our inquiries on this sub- 
ject we are merely determining a question of fact. We usk 
what sestheticat forms have been found universally to please 
mankind, or rather that portion of mankind whose circum- 
BtaocBB have been favorable to a correct decision 1 When 
this question has been answered, we are to receive it as an 
ultimate fact. That which human nature pronounces to be 
beautiful is beautiful te man, and that which it pronounces 
deformed is deformed. We may, it is true, with advantags 
frequently uualyze a complicated decision, ii oi-der to detw 
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mine with nxffe aeenruy the partieQlar elements on wUd 
h ia fbonded, and thna arrive at a simpler and more gcnen^ 
law. Thus, tba Toioe of mankind hae pronoanced the epic 
of Homer to be beantifiiL This deoisioD cannot be ques- 
tioned. We wMj, however, examine it, to determine tha 
qnslitiea on which this decision is founded. There ia th« 
general plot, the delineation irf character, the descriptioD of 
events, the vincit; of dramatic action, the langoage and 
rhythmical power, the machinery or intervention of the 
gods, the qnarrels of the chiefe, the catalogue of the ships, 
the lists of the slain, the slaughtering of animals, and the 
culinary arrangements of the chiefs. We may certainly 
analyse thk complex variety of elements, and determine 
which n easential and which injurious to the general efl^ct. 
In this manner we are enabled to ascertain what it is that 
pleases mankind, and thus form a more definite idea of the 
standard of poetic excellence. 

Our labor here, however, consists maJnly in analysis. 
We may examine separately the various elements of success 
or failure, but we cannot reason from them with any decided 
confidence. Because a particular form is beautiful in one 
position, we cannot determine that it will please under all 
circumstances. Because a particular combination of form 
is beautiful, we cannot determine what will be the effect of 
tin entirely opposite combination. An artist of originality 
may repose a reasonable confidence in his own sensibilities, 
but he can never be sure that a conception will please, until 
he has submitted it to the judgment of mankirid. 

Writers on this subject, of distinguished ability, have con- 
tended that there is no established relation between the 
Daman sensibility and the ext«rnal world, by which we are 
entitled to say that anything is in itself beautiful. They 
affirm that our idea af beauty is merely derived from nsso- 
nation. In reply to this assertion, it may be remarked that 
„ . .A.ooyie 
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oar own crniGcionsness testifies clearly to the nharactor of tha 
emotion of taste. It may clearly be distingnished from 
every otlier emotion, and also from every act of the imagi- 
nation, the reason, or any of our other faenltiea. It differs 
&om them all in its nature, its origin, and its results. If, 
then, it be an original and peculiar affection of the Totnd, 
its existence need not and cannot be awioanted for by asao- 
ciation. Aa Mr. StewMt very appositely remarks : " Thd 
theory vrhich resolves the whole effect of the beautiful into 
association, must necessarily involve that species of pamlo- 
gism to which logicians have given the name of reasoning 
in a circle. It is the province of assoctatioa to impart to 
one thing the agreeable or disagreeable effect of another ; 
but association can never account for the origin of a class 
of pleasures different in kind from all the others we know. 
If there was nothing originally pleasing or beautiful, the asso^ 
ciating principle would have no material on which to operate." 

As to the manner in which this &culty may be improved, 
but little can be said in addition to what was remarked when 
treating of the imagination. Both faculties are employed 
upon the same objects, and the mode of cultiratioD is in 
most respects the same. A few brief suggestions are all that 
I shall here offer. 

It is universally admitted that all the forms of nature 
possess some portion of sesthotic power. As we become 
familiar with these, and hold communion with nature in all 
her aspects, whether grave or gay, beautiful or sublime, we 
cultivate our esthetic senBibility, we more readily recognize 
the beautiful, and rejoice in it with more exquisite emotions. 

We shall also derive great benefit from studying with 
care classical prodnctione in the various departments of th« 
fine arts. When an artist has been eminently successful, h« 
has united in one conception all the elements of the beauti- 
fol within his power, excluding from it all that could <li6>. 
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tract the attention or diminish the effect Eence, if w* 
comprehend his design, understand hia mode of developing 
it, and meditate upon his work, until we sjrmpathiEe with 
his sentiments and share in his enthusiasm, our taste will 
become in some measure assimilated to his. He who has 
caught the inspiration of Raphael most possess already the 
spiritual element t>f a painter; and he who can feel the 
•entiments which inspired Milton and Shakapeare, must be 
endowed with some portion at least of poetic genius. 

If, however, we desire to improve our taste, we most da 
it not hj the indiscriminate studj of models, but o&lj by 
the contemplation of the most eminent. We must con6no 
ourselves to the most faultless models if we would cultivate 
our love for the beantifiil. If the student would form a 
classical style, and acquire a discriminating love for literary 
excellence, he mast limit his reading to the works of those 
whom the snffinges of humanity have numbered among the 
masters of thought and expression. A vast amount of mis- 
ttellaneous reading may enable us to abound in small knowU 
edge and flippant criticism. It is only by communion with 
^ose whose works " the world will not willingly let die," 
that we learn to emulate their intellectual achievements, and 
become the instructors of our fellow-men. 

In studying the works of others for our own improve* 
meot, one caution is however to be observed. They are the 
productions of fiillible men like ourselves. We are. there- 
fore, to bring to the examination of every wcrk of art, the 
exercise of a calm, disoriminating judgment, prepared to ' 
distinguish beauty from deformity wherever they exist. We 
must exercise our own taate, if we would cultivate our sen- 
sitive nature. When we study the works of others to 
awaken our own sensibilities, to correct our errors, and to 
arouse ourselves to emulation, we develop our own Acuities. 
But, if we study only to bow before a master as we would 
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Wt.v«Li|! en? Creator, we become servile eopyists and de- 
graded idulatera. It is not impossible that our veneratioa 
for the anciPDts haa In some degree produced this effect 
upon nK)dem literature. I have always been struck with 
the remark of one of tbe Italian masttirs, who, when a work 
of an earlier artiat was spoken of with servile adoration, 
turned away and said, "I too am a painter." To study 
tbe works of others that we may be ahle to equal them, cul- 
tivatee the power of origin^ creation. To study' them only 
that we may learn how to do feebly, what they have dona 
well, is &tal to all manly development, and must consign 
BQ individual or an age K tbe position of despairing mini 
yonderi ng mediooritf . 
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Vdm to Ft.am 101, 102. 
ItiiftktadiiidM text that, tudBr oart^ abnomul a. 
IwaoiDe oapttUe of pancptiaiu, or oognitEoBi, irithoat tba ud of the e'giat 
tt miM. While t ms toetnring on thi* mbjeot, » tew jeata aince, on* of 
■Dj papila inftmnd me of maae ftots, of ■ Tory decided ohaneter, ki ptm- 
Mgaonofbubrothar, J. H. Brooke, Esq., of the United States Ifai;. At 
tn7 raqneM he wrote to hii brother, stating m; wi^ Ibr iuibrmotiwi. Hz. 
budra wooa after Traj kiadlj wrots to me as foUom * 

Wabhihqton, Oct, 27, 1851. 

Sat ; It affords me plauore to comply with your request, made through 
mj brother WilUsm, relative to gome eiperiuienta performed on bourd of 
the n. 8. steamer Pnnoeton, in the Utter mrt of the year 13J7 ; ahe being 
then on a cmise in the Mediterranean. rTalhaniel Bishop, the subject of 
the experiments, was a mulatto, about twenty'^x years of age. in goo4 
health, bat of an excitable disposition. The first experiment was of the 
magnetio or mesmeric steep, which overpowered him in thirty lainnteB 
from tiie oommenoement of passes made in the ordinary way, aocompaoied 
with a steadflist gaze and effort of will that he should sleep. 

In this state he was insensible to all voices but mine, unless I directed 
er willed him to hear others ; he was also iosenuble to such amount of 
pain as one might inflict without injury, that is, what would have been 
M.in to another. He would obey my directions to whistle, dance, or sing. 
When aroused from this sleep he had no recollection of what occurred 
while in it That snob an influence could be exerted I was already aware, 
ha»ing previously witnessed satia^lory experiments. Of clflirvojanee I 
had never been convinced ; indeed, conwdered it nothing more than asort 
of dreaming produced by the will of the operator. I beoame aware of ita 
tmth ratherthrough accident than design. 

It happened one day that some one of my brother officers ashed a ques- 
tion whioh the others Oonld not answer. Bishop, wbo had been a few 
jnomenta befbre in a mesmeric sleep, gave tLe desired information, speak- 
ing with confidence and apparent aocurat^. As the information related t« 
•omething-whicbitsBemedalmostimpoHSible to knoww" 



'e very much surprised. It struck me that he m^bt be clairvoyant ; 

' ' at anc« asked him to tell me the time bj a watch kept in the binmu 

n the spar or upper deck, we being on the berth or lower deck. 



■Bnrared corrsotly, as I found upon losing at the watch, allowing tighi 
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•r dIdc Mooncla (br tima oxmpted b gcttitiK on d«ck. I tlten Mkecl hh 
BUif quegtioDB with regard to objaou at s dittonoe, which ha ukiwered 
»nd, u Ikr u I Mold MaerUin, oorreollj. 

For example, oDO ercDiag, while at anchor in the port of Oenoa, the 
caplsiD was od shore. I aakcd Bishop, in the prteenoe of seTenil officers, 
when the oaptoiD then was. He replied, " At the opera with Mr. Lester, 
the ooDiul." " What does he s^F " I inquired. Bishop appeared to 
listea, and in a moment replied, " The oaptain telia Mr. Lester that he waa 
much pi eatied with the portof Xavia; that the authorities treated h'l^ 
with mooh eoQsldention." 

Upon thia, one of Che affioera laoDhed, and B^d that when the oaptain 
nturned he would ask him. He did so ; rajing. " Captain, we hare t«°a 

" ■-- - -■ - •■ "Very well," remarked the 

me jest. Tbe officer then re- 
and its authorities. " Ah," 
•ail the oapCaiu, "who wu at the opera.' 1 did not see aa;of Um 
officers there." The lieutenant then eiplnined the matter. The oaplaio 
oonflnned Its truth, and seemed ler; much surprised, aa there had been 
no other oommunicalioa with the nhara during the eTening. I maj 
remark that we had touched at several porta between Xaiia and Genoa. 

On another occiuion, an officer braog on shore, I directed Bishop to 
examine hie pockelB ; he made several motions with his hands, as if 
aotuallj drawing something from the officer's pockets, easing, " Here is a 
handkerchief, and here a box — what a curious thing '. — Aill of little whiU 
nicka with blue ends. What are the^, Mr. Brooke?" I replied, "Per- 
haps the; are matohee." "So the; eere!" he exclaimed. M; com' 
paniona, expecting the officer mentioned, went on deck, and meeting him 
at the gnngwih;, asked, "What have ;ou m your pockets?'^ "Noth-* 
Ing," he replied. " Buthaie you not a box of matohee? " *' 0, yes !", 
said he. " How did you know it f I bought them juat befbre I came on 
board." Tbe matches were peculiar, made of while wax with blue ends. 

The surgeona of the Princeton ridiculed theae eiperimenls, upon which 
I requested one of them (Farquharson), to test tbr himsetf, which he con- 
sented to do. With Bome care he placed Bishop and myself in one comer 
of the apartment, and then took a position some ten feet distant, conoeal' 
ing tietween hia hands a watch, the long second-hand of which traversed 
tiie dial He first asked fbr a description of the watch. To which Bishop 
replied, " 'Tia a funny watch, the second-hand jumps." 

The doctor then asked him to tell the minute and second, which he did ; 
directly atberwarda eiclaiming, " The eecocd-hand hae stopped ! " which 
waa the case, Dr. F. having stopped it. " Well," said the doctor, " to 
What second does it point, and to what hour; and what minute is it now!" 
Biahop answered correctly, adding, " "I is going again." He then toU 
twice in suooeaaicn tbe minute nnd second. 

The doctor was convinced, saying that it waa contrai; to reason, but 
ke mmt believe, 1 then proposed Chat the doctoi should mark lime ; and 
dii'ected Bishop to look in hia mother's house in Lac:asler, Fa (where ht 
bad never been}, for a cluck ; he said there was one there, and told the 
time by,it ; one of the officers calculated the difference in time lev the 
longitudes of Lancaster and Genoa, and the clock was Ibuud to agi«« 
within fii'e minutes of thf wntch time. 

Several persona being still unconvinced, I proposed that the oaptaia 
thould select a letter tram the files in his cabin and put it on tbe eahii 
tabl«-, and that Bishop should read it witbrut leaving an apirtmMit t^ 
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lt« imt below the oaliin, and tDme distuice tnrwanl of it. Upon thli tlH 
npUtD jent .'arme.iind telliDg me that all the disciptiae iu tbe serviM 
■ould be deutroyed, ordered me t« diaconlinue the practice. M llinhajp 
retained his power of clairvoyanoo, I often amused myself in sending him 
to the United States, and, altboogh I cannot assert that he olwaja told tb« 
tiuth, I believe that in maDy insUnoes he did so, a3 I huve amprieed per- 
•ons when relating to them Ibr oonfirauitioQ such experiments in alitir- 
Tayance as concerned actiauji unknoiTn, aa they aappuaed, to any one but 
themselTes. 

Aa it was in my poirer to oontrol Bishop in his wanderings, I mniolly 
Bmitod his powei-a of obBerration, and meddled only so far in the alfai'a 
of my neighbors as migbt be honorable. 

The power which I acquired by putting him to sleep remained after tt 
Woke, and was increased by itaeiercii^. If not exerlfll for several dj^yi 
It decreased, Bometimea rendering it n»eesary to repeat the passes an 1 
■gata put him to sleep. While awake and under my influence, I miuU 
many experiments, such as arresting his arm when raising food to hi* 
mouth, or Sling him motionless in the attitude of drinking. On on« 
Docasion I willed that he should continue punring tea inlfl a oup already 
full, which he did, notwithstanding the exclamations of those who vera 
■calded in tiie operation. These influences were exerted without a vuiil 
or change of position on my part. He remembered or forgot what he Bair 
when olairroyant, as I willed, of which I satisfied myself by experiment. 

All his seniieB were under oontrol, so completely, indeed, that hud I 
willed him to stop breathing I believe tliat he woald. You may wish 'B 
know sometiiing more with r^ard to mj experience ( if so, I diall Im 
kappy to Infiinu you. I am, sii, respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. M. Bboouc 

Prmiidtnct, R. J 



Hon TO PAQi lis. 

When trMflng on the subject of oonacionsnesa, 1 have retbrred to tlH 
fltot of double consciousness, and alluded to two or three cases which bav* 
been published. Within a few days, a case has been brought to my notiM 
1^ my fbnuer pupil, S. P. Bates, E(q., of Meadville, Penn., which hoi 
■eemed to me more remarkable than any that I have met with elsewherei 
Mr. Bates, at m; reqtiest, procured me a narrative, written by the patient 
herselC I give it in her own words, omitting only each passages as add 
DothlDf to tbe inlrinirio galae of the relation. The eitraots are from k 
katter addressml to her nephew, Kev. John T. Reynolds ; 

Mt dI*r NeI'HBw : I will row endeavor to give you a brief aoeonnt of 
myseir. When at the age of eighteen or twenty, I was occasionally afflicted 
wilh fits. Iu tlie spring of 1811, [ had a very severe one. My frame was 
freatly convulsed, and I was extremely ill "br several days. My sight and 
hi iring were totally lost, and, during twelve wneks from the tijue of tht 
II meationed, I oontiiuiei in a verj &ble state. But, at the end of flv< 



WBeki. tb« nnsn tt light uu] hearing were ligain nsCor«I. But ■ m r« 
mnu-k>ble TinUtioa of FravideDoe avutcd ue^ A little before the ok' 
piratioB of the twelve weekn, one momiug, when I awoke, [ hul lout all 
reooUeotloD of eTeiTthiDg. Mj audentaading with an iiaperfeot knowl 
•Ige of speech rennuned ; but my Either, mother, brothere and BiBterB. 
nnd the neighbarg, wera altogether Btrangera to tue. I had no disposition 
to oOQTeiW either with mj fk'lenda or with Mrangers. I had Ibrgotten th« 
tMe of written language, aud did not know a single letter of the alpbubet, 
kor how to diwhnrae the d'tties of m; domeatio eiapUi;meQt. more tlion « 
Mw-boRi babe. 1 pireeatty, however, began to leant lariou* kloda of 
hnowledge. 

I oontiaued Sto weeks ia thii «t&;, when 1 eaddenly paaeed from tliia 
nooitd elate (as, for distinctioa, it ma; be ciUled), into m; first sUto. 
All ooasdoasneaB of the five w«eka Jiut elupned wag tiAall; gone, and mf 
original oonsciousoess was fully restored. My kindred and fi-ieoda were 
at onoe recogniied. Kvery kind of knowledge which I had ever acquired 
wai as muoh at my command aa at any foriaer period of my lifb ; bat ot 
Of time, and of all events, which hod tranapired during my second state, 
I bad not the moat dtsuot idea. For Uiree weeks 1 continued in my first 
■tate. But in my sleep the (mnfdtiaB was renewed, and I awoke m my 
•eoond state. As before, bo now. oil knowledge ooquired in my fir^ 
date «a« fbrgotten, and of the circamacanoes of the three weeks' looid 
iDterral, I had no eonoeptioo. Of the small fund of knowledge I bad 
gained in my former aeound slate I woa able to avail myself, and I ooii,- 
linaed from day to day to add 10 Ihia little treaaare. 

From the apriag of 1811, till within eight or ten years ago, I oontinued 
frequently cbiingLag from my first to seoond, and from my second tu firat 
■taU. More than ^ree qaarters of the time I wbb in the second state. 
There nerer was any periodioal reguhirity as to the tranaitiuns. Some- 
times I continued seieral months, and sometimes a few weeks, a Ifew days, 
or only a few hours, in my seoond ataCe ; but in the lapse of five years I, 
in no one instanoe, oontinued more than twenty days in my first stala. 

Whalever knowledge I acquired at any lime in my second statfl beoamt 
(bmiliar to me when in that state, and I mode such proficiency, that I eoon 
became aa well acquainted with thinga, and was in general aa intelligent 
in my aecond is in my first state. I went through Che usual process of 
learning to wiile, and look as much eaUsEiction in the use or books us in 
lay first atate. Your father undertook to reteach me chiragrapliy. Ha 
care me my name, which he hod written, to copy. I took my pen, thongh 
in a very awkward moaner, and actually begaa from the right to the left 
ia the Hebrew mode. It was not long before I obtained tolerable skill in 

Enmanship, and often amused myself in writing poAtry. I acquired all 
ada of knowledge in my seoond state, with much greater bcility than a 
pBTBon who had never been instmoted. 

In niy second state I was introdooed to many persDns whom I alwayi 
tecognized in that state (and no one eigoyed the society of friends bettw 
than I did), but if ever bo well known to me, in my first state, I had n* 
knowledge of them in the second, until an aoquuntanoe' had been apiin 
(brmed. In like manner all acquaintances fbrmed m the seoond stale, 
must be fbrmed in the first In order to be known in that. 

These transitions always took place in my sleep. In paBSing from my' 
•eoood to jay first slate, aatliing was particularly notioeabU ia toy sleep. 
But in paasing from my first to second state, my sleep was So profoonl 
Ibat no ooQ could awaken me, and it net unftvqnently contiiMutt •ifriilMi 



ir twWit J hmlrit. huA jrcntnillj some prwwntimeDt sf Ihe cbaugv toi 
MTmU <lit;a b«rure tlie evt jt. 

Mv Buttei-iii^ ill llic uBui'prt>dp¥ctof llietmnsition fi-om eitlicr tlie one of 
Dm ocheintnte, irereeitntoe, pirtitnUrly rn>iii thsflral to Ihe steoonit ttile 
WIkd iilwut Cu uiidergu llie uhiuige 1 w;ih luumaw-t with tbir lest t hIiuuIJ 
D^ier reiert to lUi to knuw iijsiiiu in lliia wurld tlxise who wore deur to mt 
M^ tMiugi in tliiH nsprat were not niilike thuw of one who wiia nbouC to 
be sepLnUHd by lieiilh, tlioU);!!, iu tbd ikwuuiI at&le, i did uut autioipote tli« 
ehiitige wilh Tiuch iliKirewMiig itpprehensioii^i its in Ihe first. I wna mitu- 
rail; ehi-ei-rul, but more bo in this thiin in m; iiaturnl state. I believe I 
fcit perffctly tnx from trouble wheu in niy aeuiuiJ stiiCe, iknJ, tor w.'UM 
time (trier I h»d been in Ihnt nIatB, nijr ftelin;rt were euch that, hiul all m; 
frieada be«n \yuig ilewl iiratiad me, t do uut think it would have given un 
ooe uiommt's priin of mind. At th:it lime my fcelinga Mere never moveil 
vith the maiiifeijtatian of Joy or Borrow. 1 had no idea of the pust or the 
future. Nothiug bat the present ocuupied my uiiud. In tlie Si'st abig« 
of the dieeiise, I had no i'ioa of employing my time in anything lh»l wb» 
lueful. [ did nothing but ramble atwut, and never tired working about 
tbe Belda. My mother, one day, thought she would try tu rouse me it 
Itttle, She told me thst Psnl says those who would not work, must not 
«iL I told her it made no matter of dilfereuoe to me what Paul said, I 
irw not going to Work for Paul or any other person. I did not know whs 
P»ul WHS then. I had no knowledge of the Bible at that time. 

As an evidence of my ignorance of any kind of danger in that e&rlj 
period, before I hail attained any inflirmation of right or wrong, danger 
. or safety, as 1 was, one aflflrnoon. walking a short distance from the house, 
I disoovered, as I thought, a beautiful creature. Imjeasible of danger, I 
ran to it, and, in attempting to take hold of it, it eluded my grasp by 
ranning under a pile of logs. It wu a rattlesnake. I had my hand upon 
the rattle ; but ^rtunalely my foot slipped and I fell back. I heard it 
rattle, and was still very nnwilliDg lio go home without it. I put my arm 
a conaiderable distance under tbe log where the snake had crept. 

It may be remarked that whenever t changed into my natural sinte, I 
always [Mt very muob debilitated. When in my second state I had no 
inclination for either food or steep. My strength at such times was en- 
tirely artifioial. I generally had a .flush in one cheek, and continual 
thirst, which denoted inward fever. 

When T was last down at home I was reading some letters which I had 
raoeived from dear friends with whom I had corresponded previous l# 
these changes, and who had been the companions of my younger days ; 
bat Ihnr images are now entirely erased from my memory. It wonid b« 
m aDOroa of gratification to me if I were in possession of my tbnaer t«m>U 

In the early period of my disease I used Itt talk in my sleep, and 1*11 

my plans. Sometimes my tViends would overhear me, which would oaUM 
them to watch my movements, and by that means I have been saved 
nany unpleaeant trips in my sleep. Mabi Beimolm. 

Note 1. Miss Reynolds conid prononnoe a word alter any ore, but 
Mold at first make no use of It herself 

Ntrn 2. The band-writing of Miss Reynolds in her seoond state wai H 
■UGuent from her hand-writing in the Grat as that of two IndiTidmli 



Nan 8. At nlwiil tbrljjMnof age time ehiingmeenaed, and ibe liraJ 
on to tb« «ih1 of lift in her seoand «Ut«. 8lie would, of Ouarse, buve BO 
remeuilinuiue of b«i' life pravious to these oluuigcs. Uuriug tbe Ltut futrt 
of fa«r life Min Bej Dolds Uu^t oabool, and proved s Teiy BoooeaiAL. 

la addi*:;]! to tha abovn Mr. Bates hag obligingly prooured (or ma tfaa 
MbwiBg mamoratida frooi Be*. Mr. Rejnolds : 

Min Bey Holds was abaal fbrtj yean of age vhsD thess traiwiiaiM 
•cased. Until tbe lime of her death, at the ajje at uiit^-uiue, she coa- 
tinued in what she terms her aeoond Mate. Henoe, all the early part of 
her Uf4 WBii a oumplete bUnli. Her entire divregard uf danger gradmUIr 
disappeAred, antil there was, in this respect, nothing rematkabio. Her 
two states were never in any measure blendei 

One oiroumslaDce alluded to by Miss K. is thus atateil mate partioularly 
by her nephew. " It was her habit, immediatoly after going to ^oep, — and 
■he uaually dropped asleep >erj snon atler retiring, — to begin to reoooiit 
aloud the duties and iucidenla of the preoeding day. She would go tbroogfa 
all that she had done during the i^y, in tbe exact order in which it had 
occurred. She would i^aently stop and comment upon thinga that had 
(iccarred, and would laugh heartily when she came to anything thai 
nlenaed her. 

" After going through with the duties and incidents of the preceding 
day, she would then ley her plans for tbo day to come. When the d^ 
Ctuiie, she would begin and perform everything as she had planned, ft 
leems that she was not aware of living formed any previous plan of 
t«tian, sa she frequently used to wpqiler how her friends ooald diviD« 
what she was going to du during the day, as she found tlut they evidently 
could do. This h.ibit was of muah sanice Co her friends, as it enabled 
them to foresee and prevent her from doing many acts of mieohief. Thij 
babit continued for more than a year." 

Miss Reynolds, as I have mentioned, 
of her life In the second state. " She, 1 
thi>se symptoms bordering on insanity which she oihibited daring its first 
periods. She taught school for several years, united with the church, waa 
a consistent Christian, and performed all the duties of life in a way which 
exhibited nothing else than a perfectly rational stale. No person would 
. have ilisoovered anything unusual in her manners and ooiiTeraatiaik, 
Xhcre las, perhaps, always ratlier an excesuve meamre of ncrvilMU.ut* 
biUtf. that is, an excess abcve the avarags." 
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m f^ould call the Sspeciat attention of Teacher*, 
and of all who are interetted in the subject of 
JSducation, to the following valuable Utt of School 
Sooks: 

BULLIONS' SEBIE3 OF aSAMUABS, Eto. 

^ (^nnnum School Grammar, 

Bekig an Introduction to the AnalTtlctJ and Practical 

English Orammar, . . • .a • (0 51 

This work foi begtnoen haa the aune Baira, Definl- 
Vhaa, etc., aa the 

^naXytical and PrttcHctU English Grammar. 

A complete work for Academien and higher chtsaes in 
Bchools, coDtaii^ug a complete and cond«e BTBMm of 
Analysis, etc., 100 

TrogreMive Exer<daea in Analysis and Parsing. 

Adapted to brth Graminan 03S 

fjoUn Lessons, vHth Exercises in Parsing. . . 1 M 

Prepared h? Gsobqe Spkncbb, A.M., aa luttod. to 
Bnlliona' 

^Indples of Latin Grammar. New Edition, fl 50. 

fitUlions & Morris's Latin Lessons. 

Fot beglnneTB, with dmpte leceoDB to be learned each 
day. and Vocabulaiy, ate tM 

Sulti&n* S Morris's Jfeui Latin Gramntar. . • 1 SO 



I IBBIDOK A OOUPANYY OOLLIOK TCZT-DOOK8. 

Latin Reader, 

With lutrodocUcm on lAttn Idicam, and Implored 
ToMbaUrr, mo., $1 H 

Eoe^rci»e» in Latin CompoitiUon, 

Adapted to tlie Latin QnnmuLr, I 61 

Mey to Do. 

Sepante, for Teachen ovlj, 061 

CiBear'a Commentarie*. 

With Nat««. Vooabolaiy, and Lexlaoo, 1 SO 



With NotM and 

Oieero'a OraUons. 

With Notes and RefeteacM to Asdram' and Stoddaid'e, 
as veU as to BnlUoni^ Qranunar, 1 GO 

Latin-Engligh IHctitmary. 

With aTlionjrma. 1014 pages. 450 

Vtrat Leasotu in 6reefc. 

IntTodootioa to the Grammar, ..lOf 

PrittcipUg of Oreek Qramfnar. New Edildob, . , 1 Tf 

BuUiona and Kendrick'n 2feu> Oreek Ctram^tnar, 8 00 

Ctreek Reader. 

With IntrodnetloB on Qroek Idknua, Mpr. Lex., etc.,. . 3 Si 

Cooper'e Virgil. 

With valuable Engllah Notes. % T 

lAtng's Classical AMas. 

' Cont^ninK Fifbj-two C<dored Maps and Plana, and 

I, forming the most compete AUaa of the Ancient Wmld 

' ever pablished. 1 vol., 4to, 4lliQ 

Paird'a Oassical Manual. 1 ml, IBiao 90 

Vaitaehmidt'a Bngmh-LatiH and Latin-Engliah 

IHcUonary- BWSchoolB. 900 pages, Iftno, . . . tat 



taXLDOU K OOHFANTS COIXEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 



sliT. It lUndi Uis un of OK 



1 k.Dipw thkt tblsDpintoDlaffJwrvdbfatbprnuAUAUi uuiDULodJiapubUOHrTtu^' 

~ IT* liHrtUr toniHiT Id tbt ti>ojt."—ti. W. Uuon, JTiutH- i^mat Schod. 

D. C. Bbowh, Jtaitir ^SaiaMn Scteol. I 

"We hmn uad BdUIoiu' AnlrUol ED^kh arunmui In onr PnbUc Sohoak 

m DH, Bnllloia' •n»11 OnmiuW' ia ■ Ht iDUodoetioD lo til* lurga one-'-^d. D. B. 
Jusa, Supt a/ SiJloott, Worcttter, Meat. 

' I liiTa DKd BulllfHB' Aulf tl«l English Gnnnnu- toms two Mid • htXt 7«*ni 
aad am raadjr to fl^t It my iiqiroTml. I hiTe not lUled to pioDonnee It At* bat 
text-book on Gnuumu wbenevn I buve bid opportanlt; to do so. I now ixn ■ 
•1uiarnln«t7lElt,iiIii1 Jtbram ttas drill of Lbs icbool-rooai.''— Aan J. W.t>Am>- 
tnx, Priiuiip<ai^ ITite UtidtMiir. B.) Itutltalt. 



BEOOKLESBTS ASTEONOMIES. 

Brvekleaby'ii Convmon School Astronomy. 

ISmo. 113 pagra. . fO A 

This book IB a compend of 

^rockleaby'B Elements of Astronomy, 

B7 JOHK Bbocklbsbt, Trinity College, EartlbTd, Conn. 

12mo. Folly illiutTatod. SSI pagu, 1 79 

In this sdoiii&ble treatise the Buthor has ^med to preserve ths 
great principles and facts of the Bdence in their integrity, and so to 
*J7>sge, explain, and illustrate them that they may be dear uid 
intelligible to the student. 

•We take graitpleuate Id cdllOEtbsBttsiitlmKirtwclienuid students to tblt 
trill; sicellent bonk. Kutb the tilin and eiecuilon of the whole are equnllf idmlr- 
able. It la not a mllk^nd-witer eompllatinn, wtthont prindplst and wlihoul 
leuioiutratlon. It oontalMtheelementaor thetofeflca In their proper InttgrltT and 
f 'iportioni. tti snthoT to a learned mtui and a praedcil Inatncler, at the aiiilii>r 
•: HTfiry Mhool-bnnk ahoDld be. The Bt]rli> li a model fbr a text-book, oomhlnlnE In 
■ High degree, penplcully, prodalun, and vlvacll;. In a word. It la Uie very best 

Commim SiAayl Jiranal 

' TliU )b ■ enmpagt treatise at im pnKM. eenMiiliig tb* elriDenli and mMt of the 
Important bote of the teionce clearly presented and (jstamatlcallji arranged. It is 
Tery flnrly lllistrsled. It la nnrUiT <^ a careflil eismlnaUon by all wkd irU M 
mm* the beat tait.beoks."— (MM ^aamai qf tducatloit. 
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Cy KEETEL'S FRENCH METHOD. 

J . ,»» c^ JITciT Method of Leaitiinff the French LanguagB. 

By Jean OnsTATit Kbbtelb, Proftewr of French ajid 
/ t ■ Oemun In the Brooklyn PolTtechnic Institute. 13mo., . |1 71 

. , ""Air Key to the Jfew Metlwd in French. 

'V By J, Q. EnBTKLB. 1 toI. 12ino, M 

^ t hmiii fxuDlurd KHtall' Kan Method of Levnlng tha FreDCb Lupiitgs, and 
■nd ,\ iidDilraMjr ■dnpttil fi>i coDie^'iig ■ tl-oroui^li kitowledgsof Che Frencb Ian- 
•UHt. it l> u euf «id >UH method of Uth writing uil ipetklng Freaeh with 
Meure.,^ md «l«g4>D0*.'''-Dii<iiL Lmcn, i. J . Diriclar of Studit* in Qmaagu 
OoOegt, WwAfnglint. 

"The ' Nbw M"thort of LcK-nlng Vhb FhiujIi Limguiige,' by Professot Keetel% 
■ppoin to l,eei0Mdliigl7 well rndDited MM Introduction Into the study of French. 
Il U smphntij^ty B pnctlcal book. bdiI bean Lhe mark Ibat It hu reeultMl from tha 

sf B trisl Id a] own laidtiite,"— OawuD isuDBHBTicBiE, Principal qfOt Omnnar- 
eMand OatHeal rmtltute, PAiladelphla. 



bagt tut-bwk apsD the lutiject.''— 8. A. FiBa^HD, Trinio\ S.J. 

PEISSNER'S OEEMM aEAMMAE, 

A Cotnparative Mnglish-German Grammar. 

Based on the affinity of the two laaguagea. By Prof. 
Elias Pkibsheb, late of the Ci.!versity of Munich, and 
of Union College, Schenectady New edition. S16 pp., . fl 7S 

■Prof: PehsDsr'i German Orunmar hu been, from lis BratpnbllcBtlon. and [> 
sow, QMd Be ■ tf It-hook In tbli College, and hu by the teacbera here, aa In manf 
•ther Inrtltntlonj, been eeteemed a auperlnr wort (br the sBa hi be mbieried bj It, ( 
In lUalnlng a knowledge of the elements of the German tangnage. I enrdtally ree- ( 
•mmend It to Uie attention and nee orguco American AcBdemlesand OoUeiMeaian '. 
ilcelgnait to g)ve Inetractlan In the Oermu Unguage."— I. P. HldOC, frwidaM 
^HOK OoUejt, N. Y. 

OOMSTOOK'S SERIES. 

Syatem of yatwral Fhiloaophy. "" -^ 

\ Re-written and enlarged, including latest dlBCOTeriee. 

Pally iUoBtTBted, |1 78 

Iplemepta of Chemistrt/, 

Re-written 1881, and adapted to the praeent state of tho 
Siinca, .,., I7i 
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OLHEY'S GEOOSAPHT. 

Wney'9 Oeoffraphy anti Atlas. 

Berised and improved, bj tlie mddition on the Uapf of 
the latest information and diacoveriee. Sew Plates and 
WoodcatH. Atlas, 28 Mape. Qeognphj, 18ma, 304 pages, (3 4t 
( These fiivonte text-books, of which more than a million have beea 
■old, are kept up to the Umes bj the pnblisherB, who add the latest 
geognphical infonnation on the large and beantiful Maps and in the 
Text-Books, so as to make them worth}' of the claim that the; ai^ 
th« beat works for the study of Qeogrspby now published. 

PALMEE'S BOOK-KEEPDTQ. 

Palmer'9 JPraeiical Rook-Keeping, 

Bj JOSBFU H. Palmbb. A.U., lustroctoi in New Tork 
Free Academ;. ISmo. 167 pages, $1 00 

&Qnks to Do, (3 numbers. Journal and Ledger), each . SO 

Kett to Do, 10 

This work is adopted bj the Boards of Education of the dtiea of 
New Tork and BrooklTii. where it Is generally need In schools and 
teeomraended bj teachers. It ie also recommended by amonntsDW 
of prominent commercial firms, and the Press. 

WJM.tely'a Elements of Logic. 

By BicBABD WHiTBi.T, D.D.. Archbishop of Dublin. 

New revised edition, with the Author's last Additions. 
Large ISmo. 484 pages, fl 7S 

"This lori (TaamsniB of I^rt h.i ]™g bwo nnr Urt-bBok her. Tbe ttjV In 

brdulredlnngsrdarelBgsDesdideaaTeiiienw.''— Pr^I>Di<ii,£nwn(7ii<tiarWik' 

-Ita merlUin onw too wldelf known to rsqiilrsHD ennmBniilon at tham The 

fTMenl Amerleu sdltloD of It Is eonfbimeit to th« ninth Enallth edition, vh I oil niiS 

ivvlHil by Che intbor, ind vhlob oontolns »T*nl iniprorem«ali on tb* Utna4 

Whately's Elements of Rhetoric, 

Comprising an AnalyeiB of tbe Laws of Moral Evidence 
and of Persnarion, with Roles for Argumentative Com- 
position and Elocution. New edition, revised by the 
Author. Larcre ISmo. 546 pages, (I if 
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e OULDOIt . OOHt'ABriJ COLLKai TETF-BOCOfc 

■Th* BiMDaM* of Rbttoitc h*i bMoou ao maoh kWudwd work thu it ail^ 
trem Hperiliwua tA apotk uf It. Id ■hort, wo ihouM not drwn oT tcoeblng ft Cttl- 
!•■• dui Avm UT nUiiir book on Bhelorfg. Oummanlon wllh Wbat^B miBd 
*«ld Imprvva m; Bind on —ith.'—Priibiitertam Qmirlultf Btvitie. 

The KboTB ars tlie «diUoiui foimeriy published bj Jameb Mdnxob 
ft Co.. Boston, and the be*t tn the nurket. They are used in «U tb« 
Idndpal Oollegfla and Academies in th« United States. 
jatch'a Mapping Platea, (In one volume, qnano.) 

Designed IbrLesraera In Qeognphj^i b^DgacoDecttca 
of Pistes prepared for Detiiieatinf Maps of the World, < 
and Counties fonning its principal snbdlvl^ons, viz., 1. 
The World. 8. United Statee S North America. 4 
Soath America. 6. A State. 6 Mexico and GoatemaU. 
1. Qreat Briton and Ireland. 8. Europe. &. SontheA 
Eiuope. 10. Uermimj II. Africa. 13 Atia. la A^ 
kntie Ocean. 14. PadSc Ocean Bj- Omx W. Pitch, . fO H 

NOEMAL MATffiSIiAT&AL SEEIES. ^ 

Stoddard'a Juvenile Slental Ariflnnetlc. 

By JohhF.Stoiidari>,A.M. For Primtuy Schools. 73pp., |0 St 
Btoddnrd'a American Jnteltectunt Aritlun^tic 

Bj the same. Aaestended work, deigned for Commoa 
Schools, Seminaries, and Acadenries. 173 pages, , . . M ^^ 
Bt^Odard'a Rudiment* of Arithme€ie, / 

This work presents, in proper order, such parts of 
Arithmetic aa are most nseful In ordinor; boBineBS com- 

pntatioDB. 193 pages, 6 SO 

Stoddard's New Fractiral Arithmetic 

Embrai^g methods and forms of modem busineM, with 
Analyses and many varied Examples, l&a pages, ... 1 00 
Kef/ to 8toddard'9 New Bractia^ Ari,thmetie. . BO 
Methods of Teaching and Key to luteUec. Arith. 58 
fichuffler'a Higher Arithmetic. 

A new and original work for Colleges, Seminaries, z'/^^^ 

Academies, and High Schools. By A.8CHUTi.BiB,oft9j^,J 1^/^ , 
lUoddard & Henkle'a Elementarp Algebra.' I \^^^r 

For the use of Common Schools and Academiee. By _ ' / 

John F. Stoddard, A.M , and Prot W. D. HmncLB, (rf " ^"^ 

Ohio BoDth-weatem Noi^l School. . . / 1 H 
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